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ESSAY I. 


Of the Dericacy of TasrE and Pass rox. 


O ME People are ſubject to a certain delicacy of 
palſſon, which makes them extremely ſenſible to 
all the accidents of life, and gives them a liyely 
joy upon every proſperous event, as well as a piercing 
grief, when they meet with misfortunes and adver- 
ſity. Favours and good offices eaſily engage their 
friendſhip; while the ſmalleſt injury provokes their 
refentment. Any honour or mark of diſtinction ele- 
vates them above meafure ; but they are as ſenſibly 
touched with contempt. People of this character 
have, no doubt, more lively enjoyments, as well as 
more pungent forrows, than men of cool and ſedate 
tempers: But, I believe, when every thing is ba- 
lanced, there is no one, who would not rather be 
of the latter character, were he entirely maſter of 
His own diſpoſition. Good or ill fortune is very 
little at our diſpoſal: And when a perſon, that has 
this ſenſibility of temper, meets with any misfor- 
tune, his ſorrow or reſentment takes entire poſſeſſion 
of him, and deprives him of all reliſh in the com- 
mon occurrences. of life ; the right enjoyment of 
which forms the chief part of our happineſs. Great 
B 2 pleaſures 


8 ESSAY I. 
pleaſures are much leſs frequent than great pains; 
ſo that a ſenſible temper muſt meet with fewer trials 
in the former way than in the latter. Not to men- 
tion, that men of ſuch lively paſſions are apt to be 
tranſported beyond all bounds of prudence and 
diſcretion, and to take falſe ſteps in the conduct of 
life, which are often irretrievable. 


There is a delicacy of taſte obſervable in ſome 
men, which very much reſembles this delicacy of 
paſſion, and produces the ſame ſenſibility to beauty 
and deformity of every kind, as that does to pro- 
ſperity and adverſity, obligations and injuries, 
When you preſent a poem or a picture to a man poſ. - 
| ſeſſedof this talent, the delicacy of his feeling makes 
him be touched very ſenfibly with every part of it ; 
nor are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more 
exquiſite reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the negligences 
or abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite 
and judicious converſation affords him the higheſt 
entertainment; rudeneſs or impertinence is a great 
puniſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte has 
the ſame effect as delicacy of paſſion: It enlarges 
the ſphere both of our happiness and miſery, and 
makes us ſenſible to pains as well as pleaſures, 
which eſcape the reſt of mankind. 


I believe, however, every one will agree with 


me, that, 9 this reſemblance, deli- 
cacy 
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cacy of taſte is as much to be deſired and cultivated 
as delicacy of paſſion is to be lamented, and to be 


remedied, if poſſible. The good or ill accidents of 


life are very little at our diſpoſal ; but we are pretty 
much maſters what books we ſhall read, what di- 
verſions we ſhall partake of, and what company 


we ſhall keep. Philoſophers have endeavoured to 


render happineſs entirely independent of every thing 
external. That is impoſſible to be attained : But 

every wiſe man will endeavour to place his happi- 
neſs on ſuch objects as depend moſt upon himſelf: 
and hat is not to be attained ſo much by any other 
means as by this delicacy of ſentiment. When a 
man 1s poſſeſſed of that talent, he is more happy by 
what pleaſes his taſte, than by what gratifies his ap- 
petites, and receives more enjoyment from a poem or 
a piece of reaſoning than the moſt expenſive luxury 
can afford. 


How far delicacy of taſte, and that of paſſion, are 
connected together in the original frame of the mind, 
it is hard to determine. To me there appears a very 
conſiderable connexion between them. For we may 
obſerve that women, who have more delicate paſſions 
than men, have alſo a more delicate taſte of the or- 
naments of life, of dreſs, equipage, and the ordinary 
decencies of behaviour. 


But whatever connexion there may be originally 


between theſe diſpoſitions, I am perſuaded, that no- 
B 3 thing 
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thing is ſo proper to eure us bf this delicacy of paſs 


ion, as the cultivating of that higher and more re- 
ned taſte; which enables us ts judge of the cha- 


racters of men, of compoſitions of genius, and of 
the productions of the nobler arts. A greater or 
leſs reliſh of thoſe obvious beauties, which ſtrike the 
fenſes, depends entirely upon the greater or leſs ſen - 
fibility of the temper: But with regard to the ſei- 
entes and liberal arts, a fine tafte is, in ſome meaſure, 


the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt depends fo much 


upon it, that they are inſeparable, To judge aright 
of a compoſition of genius, there are ſo many views 
to be taken in, ſo many cireumſtances to be eom- 
pared, and ſuch a knewiedge of human nature re- 
quiſite, that no man, Who is net poſſeffed bf the 
foutideſt judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic 
in ſach performances. And this is a new reafon for 


cultivating a reliſh in the liberal arts. Our judg- 


ment will ſtren gthen by this exerciſe: We ſhall form 

jufter notions of life : Many things, Which pleaſe or 
afflict others, will appear to us too frivolous to en- 
gage our attention: And we ſhall loſe by degrees 
that ſenſibility and 'detfcacy of — which is ſo 
incomm̃odious. 


But perhaps I have gone too far in ſay ing, that a 
cultivated taſte for the polite arts extinguiſies the 
paſſions, and renders us indifferent to thoſe objects, 
which are fo fondly purfued by the reſt of mankind. 
On farther reflection, I find, that it rather improves 

our 


2 
* 
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our ſenſibllity for all the tender and agreeable p aſ- 


ſions; at the ſame time that it renders the mind i in- 
capable of the rougher and more boiſterous emo- 
tions. 
| Tugenuas didi ci fatliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec finit efſe ferar. 


For this, I think there may be aſigned two very 


natural reaſons. In the rf place, nothing is ſo 


improving to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, 
either of poetry, eloquence, muſick, or painting- 
They give a certain elegance of ſentiment, to which 
the reſt of mankind are ſtrangers. The emotions they 


excite axe ſoft and tender. They draw the mind of 


from the hurry of buſineſs and intereſt; cheriſh re- 
flectian; diſpoſe to tranquillity; and produce an 
agreeable melancholy, which, of all diſpoſitions of 
the mind, is the beſt ſuited to love and friendſhip. 


In the cond place, a delicacy of taſte is favaur- 
able to love and friendſhip, by confining our choice 
to few people, and making us indifferent to the 
company. and converſation af the greateſt part pf 
men. You will 'very ſeldom find, that mere men 
of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they may be 
endowed with, are very nice in diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible differences 


and gradations, which make one man preferable to 
another. Any one, that has competent ſenſe, is 


| ſufficient for their entertainment: They talk to him, 
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of their pleaſure and affairs, with the ſame frank- 
neſs as they would to another; and finding many, 
who are fit to ſupply. his place, they never feel any 
vacancy or want in his abſence, . But to make uſe 
of the alluſion of a celebrated * Fxency author, the 
judgment may be compared to a clock or watch, 


—_ 


where the moſt ordinary machine is ſufficient to tell 


the hours; but the moſt elaborate and artificial 
alone can point out the minutes and ſeconds, and 
diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt differences of time. One 


that has well digeſted his knowledge both of books 


and men, has little enjoyment but in the company 
of a few ſelect companions. - He feels too ſenſibly, 


how much all the reſt of mankind fall ſhort of the 


notions which he has entertained, : And, his affec- 


tions being thus confined within a narrow circle, no 
wonder he carries them further, than if they were 


more general and undiſtinguiſhed, The gaiety and 


frolic of a bottle companion improves with him into 


a ſolid friendſhip: And the ardours of a youthful 
appetite become an vn paſſion. - 


* * Moy. FoxTEXILLE, Dirne des Mendes, Solr 6. 
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Of the LIBERTY of the PRESS. 

OTHING is more apt to ſurprize a fo- 
reigner, than the extreme liberty, which we 

enjoy in this country, of communicating whatever 
we pleaſe to the public, and of openly cenſuring 
every meaſure, entered into by the king or his mi- 
niſters. If the adminiſtration reſolve upon war, it is 
affirmed, that, either wilfully or ignorantly, they 
miſtake the intereſt of the nation, and that peace, in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, is inſinitely prefer- 
able, If the paſſion of the miniſters: lie towards 


peace, our political writers breathe nothing but war 


and devaſtation, and repreſent the pacific conduct of 
the government as mean and puſillanimous, As this 
liberty is not indulged in any other government, 
either republican or monarchical; in HoLtawd and 
VENICE, more than in Fa a xCE or Spain ĩt may 
very naturally give occaſion to a queſtion, How it 
happens that GREAT BRITAIN alone enjoys this peculiar 


privilege ? 


The Reaſon, why the laws indulge us in ſuch a 


liberty ſeems to be derived from our mixed form of 
Rn Sl | govern- 
— 
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government, which is neither wholly monarchical, 


nor wholly republican. It will be found, if I miſ- 


take not, a true obſervation in politics, that the two 


extremes in government, liberty and flavery, com- 
monly approach neareſt to each other; and that, as 
you depart from the extremes, and mix a little of 
monarchy with liberty, the government becomes al- 
ways the more free; and on the other hand, when 
you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke 


becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. 


In a government, ſuch as that of FaaNcE, which 
is entirely abſolute, and where laws, cuſtom, and 


religion concur, all of them, to make the people 


fully fatisfied with their condition, the monarch 
cannot entertain any jealoaſy againſt his ſubjects, and 
therefore is apt to indulge them in great Hiberries 
both of fpecch and action. In a government alto- 
gether republican, ſuch as that of Hol LAND, where 


there is no mayiſtrate ſo eminent as to give jealouſy 


to the fate, there is no danger in intrufting the ma- 
giſtrates with large difcretionary powers; and though 
many advantages reſult from ſuch powers, in pre- 
ferving peace and order, yet they lay a conſiderable 
reſtraint on men's actions, and make every pri- 


vate citizen pay a great reſpett to the government. 


Thus it feems evident, that che two extremes of 
abſolute monarchy and of a republic, approach 
near to each other in ſome material circumſtances. 


In che. #72, the 9 bas no Jealouſy of the 
people: 
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| | LiBEKTY of the Pherss. 11 
people: in the u the pebple have no jealouſy 
of the magiſtrate: Which want of jealouſy begets a 
mutual confidence and traſt in both caſes, and pro- 
duces a ſpecies of liberty in enn and of ar · 


bitrary power in republics. 


0 juſtify the other part of the 8 ob- 
ſervation, that, in every government, the means are 
moſt wide of each other, and that the mixtures of 
monarchy and liberty render the yoke either more 


 ealy or more grievous ; I muſt take notice of a re- 


mark in Tacirus with regard to the Romans 
under the emperors, that they neither could bear 
total ſlavery nor total liberty, Nec totam ſerwituten, 
nec totam libertatem pati paſſunt, This remark a ce- 
lebrated poet has tranſlated and applied to the Ex o- 
LISH, in his lively deſcription of gnoen 3 ELIZABETH'S 
policy and government. 

Et Fit armer ſon joug a l Anglers indompté, 

Lui ne peut ni fervir, ni wivre bn diberts. 

| __HexriaDEt, lv. 1. 
According td theſe emarks, we are te ctonſider 

the Roman government under the emperors as a 
mixture of defpotifm and liberty, where the deſpo- 
tiſm prevailed ; and the EncLisx government as à 
mixture of the ſume kind, where the liberty predo- 
minates. The confequences are conformable to the 
foregoing obſervation; and fuch as may be expected 


ffrom thoſe mixed forms of government, which deget 


a mutual 


T 
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a mutual watchfulneſs and jealouſy. The Roman 
emperors were, many of them, the moſt frightful 
tyrants that ever diſgraced human nature; and it is 
evident, that their cruelty was chiefly excited by 
their jealouſß, and by their obſerving that all the 
great men of Rome bore with impatience the do- 
minion of a family, which, but a little before, was 
no wiſe ſuperior to their own. On the other hand, 
as the republican part of the government prevails in 
ExcLanD, though with a great mixture of monar- 
chy, it is obliged, for its own preſervation, to main- 
tain a watchful j-alon/y over the magiſtrates, to re- 
move all diſcretionary powers, and to ſecure every 
one's life and fortune by general and inflexible laws. 
No action muſt be deemed a crime but what the law 
has plainly determined to be ſuch : No crime muſt 

de imputed to a man but from a legal proof before (4 
his judges; and even theſe judges muſt be his fel- b 
low ſubjects, who are obliged, by their own intereſt, 
to have a watchful eye over the encroachments and 
violence of the miniſters. From theſe cauſes it pro- 
ceeds, that there is as much liberty, and even, 
perhaps, licentiouſneſs in Ba ITAIx, as there were 
formerly ſlavery and tyranny in Roux. 


Theſe principles account for the great liberty of 

the preſs in theſe kingdoms, beyond what is in- 

dulged in any other government. It is apprehended, = 
that arbitrary power would ſteal in upon us, were 
| we 
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we not careful to prevent its progreſs, and were 
there not an eaſy method of conveying the alarm 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be rouzed, in 
order to curb the ambition of the court; and the 
dread of rouzing this ſpirit muſt be employed to 
prevent that ambition. Nothing ſo effectual to this 
purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which all the 
learning, wit and genius of the nation may be 
employed on the ſide of freedom, and every one 
be animated to its defence, As long, therefore, as 
the republican part of our government can maintain 
itſelf againſt the monarchical, it will naturally be 
careful to keep the preſs open, as of 1mportance ta 
its own preſervation, 


t14) 
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That Por irics may be reduced to a Science, 


T is a queſtion with ſeveral, whether there be 
4 any eſſential difference between one form of go- 
vernment and another? and, whether my form may 


not become good or bad, according as it is well or 
III adminiftred * ? Were it once admitted, that all 


governments are alike, and that the only difference 


confiſts in the character and conduct of the gover- 
nors, moſt political diſputes would be at an end, 
and all Zeal for one conſtitution above another, muſt 
be eſteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, though 
a friend to moderation, I cannot forbear condemn- 
ing this ſentiment, and ſhould be ſorry to think, 
that human affairs admit of no greater ſtability, than 
what they receive from the caſual humours and cha- 
raters of particular men. 


It is true; thoſe who maintain, that the goodneſs 
of all government conſiſts in the goodneſs of the ad- 
' miniſtration, may cite many particular inſtances in 


* For forms of government let fools conteſt 
Whate'er is beft adminiſter'd is beſts 
Ess Ar on Man, Book 3. 


hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, where the very ſame government, in differ- 
ent hands, has varied ſuddenly into the two oppa» 
fite extremes of good and bad. Compare the 
FrencH government under He NR III. and under 
Henar IV. Oppreſſion, levity, artifice on the part 
of the rulers; faction, ſedition, treachery, rebel» 
lion, diſloyalty on the part of the ſubjets : Theſe 
compoſe the character of the former miſerable æra. 
But when the patriot and heroic prince, who ſucceed- 
ed, was once firmly ſeated on the throne, the govern- 
ment, the people, every thing ſeemed to be totally 
changed ; and all from the difference of the temper 
and ſentiments of theſe two ſovereigns. Inſtances 
of this kind may be multiphed, almoſt without 
number, from ancient as well as modern hiſtory, 
foreign as well as domeſtic. 


But here it may be proper to make a diſtinction. 
All abſolute governments (and ſuch, in a great mea- 
fare, was that of ExnGLawv, till the middle of the 
laſt century, notwithſtanding the numerous pane- 
gyrics on ancient Exci.154 liberty) muſt very much 
depend on the adminiſtration ; and this is one of 
- the great inconveniencies of that form of govern- 
ment. But a republican and free government would 
be an obvious abſurdity, if the particular checks 
and controuls, provided by the conſtitution, had 
really no influence, and made it not the intereſt, 


even of bad men, to operate far the Public good. 
Such, 


' Y-Mt 


Such is the intention of theſe forms of government, 


and ſuch is their real effect, where they are wiſely 


conſtituted: As, on the other hand, they are the 


ſources of all diſorder, and of the blackeſt crimes, 


where either ſkill or honeſty has been wanting in 


their original frame and inſtitution. 


- So great is the force of laws, and of particular 
forms of government, and ſo little dependence have 
they on the humours and tempers of men, that con- 
ſequences almoſt as general and certain may ſome- 
times be deduced from them, as any which the ma- 
chematical ſciences afford us. | 


The cooflication of the Roman republic gave the 
whole legiſlative power to the people, without al- 
lowing a negative voice either to the nobility or 
conſuls. This unbounded power they poſſeſſed in a 
collective, not in a repreſentative body. The con- 
ſequences were: When the people, by ſucceſs and 
conqueſt, had become very numerous, and had 
ſpread themſelves to a great diſtance from the capi- 
tal, the city-tribes, though the moſt contemptible, 
carried almoſt every vote: They were, therefore, 
moſt cajoled by every one that affected popularity: 


They were ſupported in idleneſs by the general di- 


ſtribution of corn, and by particular bribes, which 

they received from almoſt every candidate: By this 

means, they became every day more licentious, and 

88 . | the 
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the Caurus Manxrius was a perpetual ſcene of 


tumult and ſedition: Armed flaves were introduced 
among theſe raſcally citizens; ſo that the whole go- 
vernment fell into anarchy, and the greateſt happi- 


neſs which the Rona xs could look for, was the 


deſpotic power of the CæsARS. Such are the ef- 


fects of democracy without a repreſentative. 


A Nobility may poſſeſs the whole, or any part of 
the legiſlative power of a ftate, in two different 
ways. Either every nobleman ſhares the power as 


part of the whole body, or the whole body enjoys 


the power as compoſed of parts, which have each 
a diſtin power and authority. The VENETIA& 
ariſtocracy is en inſtance of the firſt kind of govern- 
ment: The Poris H of the ſecond. In the Vexe- 
TIAN government the whole body of nobility poſ- 
ſeſſes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. 
In the Poris government every nobleman, by 
means of his fiefs, has a diſtinct hereditary autho- 
rity over his vaſſals, and the whole body has no 
authority but what it receives from the concurrence 
of its parts, The different operations and tenden- 
cies of theſe two ſpecies of government might be 
made apparent even a priori. A VENETIAN nobi- 


lity is preferable to a Pol isn, let the humours-and 
education of men be ever ſo much varied. A no- 


bility, who poſſeſs their power in common, wi il pre- 
Vol. I. | Woe, ſerve 
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ſerve peace and order, both among themſelves, and 
their ſubjects; and no member can have authority 
enough to controul the laws for a moment. The 
nobles will preſerve their authority over the people, 
but without any grievous tyranny, or any breach of 
private property; becauſe ſuch a tyrannical govern- 
ment promotes not the intereſt of the whole body, 
however it may that of ſome individuals. There 
will be a diſtinction of rank between the nobility 
and people, but this will be the only diſtinction in 
the ſtate. The whole nobility will form one body, 
and the whole people another, without any of thoſe 
private feuds and animoſities, which ſpread ruin and 
deſolation every where. It is eaſy to ſee the diſad- 
vantages of a Pol Is nobility in every one of theſe 
particulars. 


It is poſlible ſo to conſtitute a free government, 
as that a ſingle perſon, call him doge, prince, or 
king, ſhall poſſeſs a large ſhare of power, and ſhall 
ſorm a proper balance or counterpoiſe to the other 
parts of the legiſlature, This chief magiſtrate may 
be either electi be or hereditary ; and though the for- 
mer inſtitution may, to a ſuperficial view, appear 
the moſt advantageous; yet a more accurate inſpec- 
tion will diſcover in it greater inconveniencies than 
in the latter, and ſuch as are founded on cauſes and 
Principles eternal and immutable. The filling of 
the throne, in ſuch a government, is a point of too 

5 | great 
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great and too general intereſt, not to divide the 
whole people into factions: Whence a civil war, the 
= greateſt of ills, may be apprehended, almoſt with 
1 certainty, upon every vacancy. The prince elected 
muſt be either a Foreigner or a Native : The former 
will be ignorant of the people whom he is to go- 
Y | vern ; ſuſpicious of his new ſubjects, and ſuſpected 
I by them; giving his confidence entirely to ſtrangers; 
i 4 who will have no other care but of enriching them- 
I | ſelves in the quickeſt manner, while their maſter's 
= favour and authority are able to ſupport them. A 


native will carry into the throne all his private ani- 


moſities and friendſhips, and will never be regarded, 
in his elevation, without exciting the ſentiments of 
> envy in thoſe, who formerly conſidered him as their 
equal. Not to mention, that a crown is too high a 
reward ever to be given to merit alone, and will al- 
ways induce the candidates to employ force, or 
money, or intrigue, to procure the votes of the 
electors: So that ſuch an election will give no better 
chance for ſuperior merit in the prince, than if the 
ſtate had truſted to birth alone for determining their 
ſovereign. | : 


It may therefore be pronounced as an univerſal 
XZ axiom in politics, That an hereditary prince, a no- 
I | bility without waſſals, and a people voting by their re- 
= pre/entatives, form the beſt MONarRCHY, ARISTO- 
= CRracr, and pEMOCRacy, But in order to prove 

3 more 
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more fully, that politics admit of general truths, 
which are invariable by the humour or education 
either of ſubject or ſovereign, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve ſome other principles of this ſcience, 
which may ſeem to deſerve that character. 


It may eaſily be obſerved, that, though free go- 
vernments have been commonly the moſt happy for 
thoſe who partake of their freedom ; yet are they 
the moſt ruinous and oppreſſive to their provinces : 
And this obſervation may, I believe, be fixed as a 
maxim of the kind we are here ſpeaking of. When 
a a monarch extends his dominions by conqueſt, he 
ſoon learns to conſider his old and his new ſubje&s 
as on the ſame footing ; becauſe, in reality, all his 
| ſubjects are to him the ſame, except the few friends 
and favourites, with whom he 1s perſonally ac- 
quainted. He does not, therefore, make any di- 
ſtinction between them in his general laws; and, at 
the ſame time, is careful to prevent all particular 
acts of oppreſſion on the one as well as on the other. 
But a free ſtate neceſſarily makes a great diſtinction, 
and. muſt always do ſo, till men learn to love their 
neighbours as well as themſelves. The conquerors, 
in ſuch a government, are all legiſlators, and will 
be ſute ſo to.contrive matters, by reſtrictions of trade, 
and by taxes,. as to draw ſome private, as well as 
public, advantage from their conqueſts. Provincial 
Sovernors have alſo a better chance, in a republic, 
1 | to 
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to eſcape with their plunder, by means of bribery 
or intrigue; and their fellow - citizens, who find their 
own ſtate to be enriched by the ſpoils of the ſubject- 
provinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate ſuch 
abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary pre- 
caution in a free ſtate to change the governors fre- 
quently ; which obliges theſe temporary tyrants to 
be more expeditious and rapacious, that they may 
accumulate ſufficient wealth before they give place 
to their ſucceſſors, What cruel tyrants were the 
Romans over the world during the time of their 
commonwealth! It is true they had laws to prevent 
oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates ; but Ci- 
CERO informs us, that the Roma Ns could not better 
conſult the intereſt of the provinces than by repeal - 
ing theſe very laws. For, in that caſe, ſays he, our 
magiſtrates, having entire impunity, would plunder 
no more than would ſatisfy their own rapaciouſneſs ; 
whereas, at preſent, they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of 
their judges, and of all the great men of Rows, of 
whoſe protection they ſtand in need. Who can read 
of the cruelties and oppreſſions of VER RED without 
horror and aſtoniſhment? And who is not touched 
with indignation to hear, that, after CI RO had 
exhauſted on that abandoned criminal all the thun- 
ders of his eloquence, and had prevailed ſo far as 
to get him condemned to the utmoſt extent of the 
laws; yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old 
age, in opulence and eaſe, and, thirty years after - 
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wards, was put into the proſcription by Marx Ax- 
'THONY, on account of his exorbitant wealth, where 
he fell with Cictro himſelf, and all the moſt vir- 
tuous men of Rome? After the diſſolution of the 
commonwealth, the Roman yoke became eaſier 
upon the provinces, as Tacitus informs us“; and 
it may be obſerved, that many of the worſt empe- 
rors, DomiTian , for inſtance, were careful to 
prevent all oppreſſion on the provinces, In} TI BE“ 
Rius's time, Gaul was eſteemed richer than ITA Lx 
itſelf: Nor, do I find, during the whole time of 
the Roman monarchy, that the empire became leſs 
rich or populous in any of its provinces; though 
indeed its valour and military diſcipline were always 
upon the decline. The oppreſſion and tyranny of 
the CARTHAGINIANS over their ſubje& ſtates in 
AFgz1ca went ſo far, as we learn-from PoLyBivs ||, 
that, not content with exacting the half of all the 
produce of the ground, which of itſelf was a very high 
rent, they alſo loaded them with many other taxes. 
If we paſs from antient to modern times, we ſhall 
ſill find the obſervation to hold. The provinces of 
abſolute monarchies are always better treated than 


* Ann, lib. 1. cap. 2. 

+ Sur. in vita Dom1T, 

1 Egregium reſumendæ libertati tempus, fi ipſi florentes, quam 
inepi ITALIA, quam imbellis urbana plebs, nibil validum in exer« 
eitibus, niſi quod externum cogitarent, TACIT, Ann, lib, 3, 

Lib. 1. cap. 72. | 
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thoſe of free ſtates. Compare the Pais conquis of 


An- Fa ANC E with IRELAND, and you will be convinced 
0 of this truth; though this latter kingdom, being, 
19 7 in a good meaſure, peopled from ENGLAND, poſ- 
the ſeſſes ſo many rights and privileges as ſhould natu- 
ſier rally make it challenge better treatment than that 
and of a conquered province. Cos ic 1s alſo an ob- 
pe- vious inſtance to the ſame purpoſe, 

to 5 | | 

B E- There is an obſervation in MacniaverL, with re- 
LY gard to the conqueſts of ALEXANDER the Great, 
of which I think, may be regarded as one of thoſe eter- 
eſs nal political truths, which no time nor accidents 
gh can vary. It may ſeem ſtrange, ſays that politician, 
Ys that ſuch ſudden conqueſts, as thoſe of Al KRxAN DER, 
of ſhould be poſſeſſed ſo peaceably by his ſucceſſors, 
in and that the PERSIARNs, during all the confuſions 
l. and civil wars of the Gk Eks, never made the 
e ſmalleſt efforts towards the recovery of their former 
h 1 independent government. To ſatisfy us concerning 
ö. 1 | the cauſe of this remarkable event, we may conſider, 
1 A | that a monarch may govern his ſubjects in two dif- 
f FF ferent ways. He may either follow the maxims of 
a X the eaſtern princes, and ſtretch his authority ſo far as 


to leave no diſtinction of ranks among his ſubjects, 
but what proceeds immediately from himſelf; no 
| advantages of birth; no hereditary honours and 
| 3 poſſeſſions; and, in a word, no credit among the 
| people, except from his commiſſion alone. Or a 

C 4 monarch 
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monarch may exert his power after a milder man- 
ner, like our Eugxor EAN princes; and leave other 


ſources of honour, beſide his ſmile and favour : 


Birth, titles, poſſeſſions, valour, integrity, know- 
ledge, or great and fortunate atchievements, In 


the former ſpecies of government, after a conqueſt, 
it is impoſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke ; ſince no 


one poſſeſſes, among the people, ſo much perſonal 
credit and authority as to begin ſuch an enterprize : 
Whereas, in the latter, the leaſt misfortune, or diſ- 


cord among the victors, will encourage the van- 


quiſhed to take arms, who have leaders ready to 
prompt and conduct them in every undertaking *, 


Such is the reaſoning of Macaiaver, which 


ſeems ſolid and concluſive; though I wiſh he had 


not mixed falſhood with truth, in aſſerting, that 


monarchies, governed according to eaſtern policy, 
though more eaſily kept when once ſubdued, yet 
are the moſt difficult to ſubdue ; fince they cannot 
contain any powerful ſubject, whoſe diſcontent and 
faction may facilitate the enterprizes of an enemy, 
For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical government en- 
ervates the courage of men, and renders them in- 
different towards the fortunes of their ſovereign ; 

beſides this, I ſay, we find by experience, that even 


the temporary and delegated authority of the gene- 
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nals and magiſtrates; being always, in ſuch govern- 


ther ments, as abſolute within its ſphere, as that of the 
ur: prince himſelf; is able, with barbarians, accuſtomed 
OW to a blind ſubmiſſion, to produce the moſt dangerous 
In and fatal revolutions. So that, in every reſpect, a 
eſt, 4 gentle government is preferable, and gives the 
no F greateſt ſecurity to the ſovereign as well as to the 
al IF ſubjed. 
5: 9 | | | 
{- Legiſlators, therefore, ought not to truſt the fu- 
1— ture government of a ſtate entirely to chance, but 
0 ought to provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the 
adminiſtration of public affairs to the lateſt poſterity. 
Effects will always correſpond to cauſes; and wiſe 
regulations in any commonwealth are the moſt va- 


Tuable legacy, which can be left to future ages. In 
the ſmalleſt court or office, the ſtated forms and me- 
thods, by which buſineſs muſt be conducted, are 
found to be a conſiderable check on the natural de- 
pravity of mankind. Why ſhould not the caſe be 
the ſame in public affairs? Can we aſcribe the ſta- 
bility and wiſdom of the VENETIAN government, 
through ſo many ages, to any thing but the form of 
goyernment ? And is it not eaſy to point out thoſe | 
defects in the original conſtitution, which produced 
the tumultuous governments of ATaHexs and Roux, 
and ended at laſt in the ruin of theſe two famous 
republics? And ſo little dependance has this affair 
on the humours and education of particular men, 
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that one -part of the ſame republic may be wiſely 
conducted, and another weakly, by the very ſame 
men, merely on account of the difference of the 


forms and inſtitutions, by which theſe parts are 


regulated. Hiſtorians inform us that this was actu- 
ally the caſe with Genoa, For while the ſtate was 
always full of ſedition, and tumult, and diſorder, 
the bank of St. Gzxor Ge, which had become a con- 


ſiderable part of the people, was conducted, for ſe- 


veral ages, with the utmoſt integrity and wiſdom *. 


The ages of greateſt public ſpirit are not always 
moſt eminent for private virtue, Good laws may be- 
get order and moderation in the government, where 
the manners and cuſtoms have inſtilled little huma- 
nity or juſtice into the tempers of men, The moſt 
illuſtrious period of the Roux hiſtory, conſidered 
in a political view, is that between the beginning of 
the firſt and end of the laſt Punic war; the due 


balance between the nobility and people being then 


fixed by the conteſts of the tribunes, and not being 


* Eſſ'mpio veramente raro, & da Filoſofs intante loro imaginate 
& wedute Republiche mai non trovato, vedere dentro ad un medeſimo 
cerchio, fra medeſimi cittadini, la liberta, & la tirannide, la vita 
civile & la corotta, la giuſtitia & la licenza; ferche quello ordine 


folo mantiene quella citta piena di coſlumi antichi & wenerabili, E 


S'egli auveniſſe (ebe col tem, o in ogni modo auwverrg) que San G1- 
ORGIO turta guel la citta occupaſſe, |arrebbe quelia una Republ ca 


piu dalla VENETIANA memorabile, 


Della Hiſt, Florentins, lib. 2, 
yet 


, 
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yet loſt by the extent of conqueſts. Vet at this very 
time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was ſo com- 
mon, that during part of a ſeaſon, a Prætor puniſhed 
capitally for this crime above three thouſand per- 
ſons in a part of ITaLy; and found informations 
of this nature ftill multiplying upon him. There 1s 
a ſimilar, or rather a worſe inſtance , in the more 
early times of the commonwealth, So depraved in 
private life were that people, whom in their hiſto- 
ries we ſo much admire, I doubt not but they were 
really more virtuous during the time of the two 
Triumvirates; when they were tearing their com- 
mon country to pieces, and ſpreading laughter and 
deſolation over the face of the earth, merely for 


the choice of tyrants *. 


Here, then, is a ſufficient inducement to main= 
tain, with the utmoſt Zear, in every free ſtate, 
thoſe forms and inftitutions, by which liberty is ſe- 
cured, the public good conſulted, and the avarice 
or ambition of particular men reſtrained and puniſh- 
ed. Nothing does more honour to human nature, 
than to ſee it ſuſceptible of ſo noble a paſſion ; as 
nothing can be a greater indication of meanneſs of 
heart in any man, than to ſee him devoid of it. A 


+ T. Livin, lib, 40. cap. 43. 
T Ia. lib. 8. cap. 18, 
L' Aigle contre L* Aigle, Romanns contre RoMalnsy 
Combatans ſeulement pour le choix de tyrans, CORNEILLE, 
man 
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man who loves only himſelf, without regard to 
' friendſhip and deſert, merits the ſevereſt blame; and 
a man, who is only ſuſceptible of friendſhip, with- 
out public ſpirit, or a regard to the community, is 
deficient in the moſt material e of virtue. 


But this is a ſubje& which 4 not be longer 
infiſted on at preſent. There are enow of zealots 
on both fides who kindle up the paſſions of their 
partizans, and under the pretence of public good, 
purſue the intereſts and ends of their particular 
faction. For my part, I ſhall always be more fond 
of promoting moderation than zeal; though per- 
haps the ſureſt way of producing moderation in every 
party is to increaſe our zeal for the public. Let us 
therefore try, if it be poſſible, from the foregoing 
doctrine, to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard 
to the parties, into which our country is at preſent 
divided ; at the ſame time, that we allow not this 
moderation to abate the induſtry and paſſion, with 
which every individual is bonnd to purſue the good 
of his country. 


Thoſe who either attack or defend a miniſter in 
ſuch a government as ours, where the utmoſt li- 
berty is allowed, always carry matters to an extreme, 
and exaggerate his merit or demerit with regard to 
the public. His enemies are ſure to charge him 
with the greateſt enemies, both in domeſtic and 


foreign 
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foreign management; and there is no meanneſs nor 
crime, of which, in their account, he is not ca- 
pable. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalous treaties, pro- 
fuſion of public treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, every 
kind of mal-adminiſtration is aſcribed to him. To 
aggravate the charge, his pernieious conduct, it is 
ſaid, will extend its baleful influence even to po- 
ſterity, by undermining the beſt conſtitution in the 
world, and diſordering that wiſe ſyſtem of laws, 
inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, by which our anceſtors, 
during ſo many centuries, have been ſo happily go- 
verned. He is not only a wicked miniſter in him- 
ſelf, but has removed every ſecurity provided againſt 
wicked miniſters for the future. 


On the other hand, the partizans of the miniſter 
make his panegyric run as high as the accuſation 
againſt him, and celebrate his wiſe, ſteady and mo- 
derate conduct in every part of his adminiſtration. 
The honour and intereſt of the nation ſupported 
abroad, public credit maintained at home, perſe- 
cution reſtrained, faction ſubdued ; the merit of all 
theſe bleſſings is aſcribed ſolely to the miniſter. At 
the ſame time, he crowns all his other merits by a 
religious care of the beſt conſtitution in the world, 
which he has preſerved in all its parts, and has 
tranſmitted entire, to be the happineſs and ſecurity 
* the 6 intel poſterity, 
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When this accuſation and panegyric are received 
by the partizans of each party, no wonder they be- 
get an extraordinary ferment on both fides, and fill 
the nation with violent animoſities. But I would 
fain perſuade theſe party-zealots, that there is a 

flat contradiction both in the accuſation and pane- 
gyric, and that it were impoſſible for either of them 
to run ſo high, were it not for this contradiction. 
If our conſtitution be really that noble fabric, the 
pride of BriTain, the envy of our neighbours, raiſed 
by the labour of Jo many centuries, repaired at the ex- 
pence of ſo many millions, and cemented by ſuch a pro- 
Fusion of blood * ; I ſay, if our conſtitution does in 
any degree deſerve theſe eulogies, it would never 
have ſuffered a wicked and weak miniſter to- govern 
triumphantly for a courſe of twenty years, when op- 
poſed by the greateſt geniuſes in the nation, who 
exerciſed the utmoſt liberty of tongue and pen, in 
parliament, and in their frequent appeals to the 
people. But, if the miniſter be wicked and weak, 
to the degree ſo ſtrenuouſly infiſted on, the conſti- 
tution muſt be faulty in its original principles, and 
he cannot conſiſtently be charged with undermining 
the beſt conſtitution in the world. A conſtitution 
is only ſo far good, as it provides a remedy againſt 
mal-adminiſtration ; and if the Bzx1T1s4 conſtitu- 


® Diſſertation on parties, Letter 10. 
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tion, when in its greateſt vigour, and repaired by 
two ſuch remarkable events, as the Revolution and 
Acceſſion, by which our ancient royal family was 
ſacrificed to it; if our conſtitution, I ſay, with fo 
great advantages, does not, in fact, provide any 
ſuch remedy, we are rather beholden to any miniſter 
who undermines it, and affords us an opportunity 
of erecting in its place a better conſtitution, 


would make uſe of the ſame topics to moderate 


the zeal of thoſe who defend the miniſter. Is our 


= conftitution ſo excellent? Then a change of miniſtry 


can be no ſuch dreadful event; fince it is eſſential 


do ſuch a conſtitution, in every miniſtry, both to 
b ) preſerve itſelf from violation, and to prevent all 


enormities in the adminiftration, Is our conſtitution 
very bad? then ſo extraordinary a jealouſy and ap- 
prehenſion, on account of changes, is ill-placed ; 
and a man ſhould no more be anxious in this caſe, 
than a huſband, who had married a woman from the 
ſtews, ſhould be watchful to prevent her infidelity. 
Public affairs, in ſuch a conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily 
go to confuſion, by whatever hands they are con- 


| dutted; and the zeal of patriots is much leſs requi- 


ſite in that caſe than the patience and ſubmiſſion of 


| philoſophers. The virtue and good intentions of 


Caro and BxuTvus are highly laudable ; but, to 


what purpoſe did their zeal ſerve ? To nothing, but 
to haſten the fatal period of the Romay govern- 


ment, 
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ment, and render its convulſions and dying agonies 
more violent and painful. = 


I would not be underſtood to mean, that public 
affairs deſerve no card and attention at all. Would 
men be moderate and conſiſtent, their claims might 
be admitted; at leaſt might be examined. The 
country- party might ſtill aſſert, that our conſtitution, 
though excellent, will admit of mal-adminiſtration 
to a certain degree; and thereſore, if the miniſter 
be bad, it is proper to oppoſe him with a ſuitable 
degree of zeal. And, on the other hand, the court- 
party may be allowed, upon the ſuppoſition that 
the miniſter were good, to defend, and with /ome 
zeal too, his adminiſtration. I would only per- 
ſuade men not to contend, as if they were fighting 
pro aris & facis, and change a good conſtitution into 
a bad one, by the violence of their factions. 


I have not here conſidered any thing that is per- 
ſonal in the preſent controverſy, In the beft civil 
conſtitution, where every man is reſtrained by the 
moſt rigid laws, it is eaſy to diſcover either the good 
or bad intentions of a miniſter, and to judge, whe- | ® 
ther his perſonal character deſerves love or hatred. 
But ſuch queſtions are of little importance to the 
public, and lay thoſe, who employ their pens upon 
them, under a juſt ſuſpicion eicher of malevolence 
or flattery. | 
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OTHING appears more Arie to thoſe, 
1 who conſider human affairs with a philoſo- 
= phical eye, than the eaſineſs with which the many 
are governed by the few; and the implicit ſubmiſ- 
| fion, with which men reſign their own ſentiments 


and paſſions to thoſe of their rulers. When we en- 


quire by what means this wonder is effected, we ſhall 
find, that, as Foxce is always on the ſide of the 
governed, the governors have nothing to ſupport 
them but opinion. It is therefore, on opinion only 
that government is founded; and this maxim ex- 
tends to the moſt deſpotic and moſt military govern- 
ments, as well as to the moſt free and moſt popular. 
The ſoldan of Eovrr, or the emperor of Roux, 
might drive his harmleſs ſubjects, like brute beaſts, 
againſt their ſentiments and inclination : But he 
1 muſt, at leaſt, have led his mamalukes, or prætorian 
1 $ bands, like men, by their opinion. 


Y Opinion is of two kinds, to wit, opinion of Ix R- 


Inks, and opinion of xiGuT, By opinion of in- 
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tereſt, I chiefly underſtand the ſenſe of the general 
advantage which is reaped from government ; toge- 
gether with the perſuaſion, that the particular go- 
vernment, which is eſtabliſhed, is equally advanta- 
geous with any other that could eaſily be ſettled. 
When this opinion prevails among the generality 
of a ftate, or among thoſe who have the force in 
their hands, it gives great ſecurity to any govern- 
ment. 


Right is of two kinds, right to ro- RR and right 
to PROPERTY, What prevalence opinion of the firſt 
kind has over mankind, may eaſily be underſtood, 


by obſerving the attachment which all nations 


have to their ancient government, and even to thoſe 
names, which have had the ſanction of antiquity. 
Antiquity always begets the opinion of right; and 
whatever diſadvantageous ſentiments we may enter- 
tain of mankind, they are always found to be pro- 
digal both of blood and treaſure in the maintenance 
of public juſtice. There is, indeed, no particular, 
in-which, at firſt ſight, there may appear a greater 
contradiction in the frame of the human mind than 
the preſent. When men act in a faction, they are 


apt, without ſhame or remorſe, to neglect all the 


ties of honour and morality, in order to ſerve their 
party; and yet, when a faction is formed upon a 
point of right or principle, there is no occaſion, 

where men r diſcoter a greater obſtinacy, and a more 
| determined 
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determined ſenſe of juſtice and equity. The ſame 


ſocial diſpoſition of mankind is the cauſe of theſe 
contradictory appearances. 


It is ſufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of 


y right to property is of moment in all matters of 
n government. A noted author has made property 
— the foundation of all government; and moſt of our 
political writers ſeem inclined to follow him in that 
particular. This is carrying the matter too far; 
it but ſtill it muſt be owned, that the opinion of right 
to property has a great influence in this ſubject. 
9 . 
8 Upon theſe three opinions, therefore, of public 
ſe i ntereſt, of right to power, and of right to property, 
7 — are all governments founded, and all authority of 
d che few over the many. There are indeed other 
r- | 3 | principles; which add force to theſe, and determine, 
o- 4 | limit, or alter their operation; ſuch as / intereſt, 
ce ar, and afection: But ſtill we may aſſert, that theſe 
ar, |, | other principles can have no influence alone, but 
er ſuppoſe the antecedent influence of thoſe opinions 
an © above-mentioned, They are, therefore, to be 
Ire {eſteemed the ſecondary, not the original principles 
he of N 
eir | | | 
na For, firſ, as to /elf intere/t, by which I mean the 
on, expectation of particular rewards, diſtinct from the 
ore 1 general protection which we receive from govern- 
ned | 
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ment, it is evident that the magiſtrate's authority 
muſt be antecedently eſtabliſhed, or, at leaſt be 
hoped for, in order to produce this expectation. 
The proſpect of reward may augment his authority 
with regard to ſome particular perſons; but can 
never give birth to it, with regard to- the public. 
Men-naturally look for tlie greateſt favours from 
their friends and acquaintance; and therefore, the 
hopes of any conſiderable number of the ſtate would 
never center 1n any particular ſet of men, if theſe 
men had no other title to magiſtracy, and had no 
ſeparate influence over the opinions of mankind. 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to the other 
- two. principles of fear and affection. No man would 
have any reaſon to fear the fury of a tyrant, if he 
had no authority over any but from fear; ſince, as 
a ſingle man, his bodily force can reach but a ſmall 
Way, and all the farther power he poſſeſſes muſt 
be founded either on our. own opinion, or on the 
preſumed opinion. of others. And though afe@1c: 
to wiſdom and virtue in a /overezgn extends very far, 
and has great influence; yet he muſt be antece- 
dently ſuppoſed inveſted with a public. character, 
otherwiſe the public eſteem will ſerve him in no 
ſtead, nor will his virtue have any influence be- 
yond a narrow. ſphere, 


A Government may endure for. ſeyeral ages, 
though the balance of power, and the balance of 
; | property 


5 
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property do not co-incide. This chiefly happens, 
where any rank or order of the ſtate has acquired a 


large ſhare in the property; but, from the original 
conſtitution of the government, has no ſhare in the 


power. Under what pretence would any individual 


of that order aſſume authority in public affairs? As 
men are commonly much attached to their ancient 
government, it is not to be expected, that the pub- 
lic would ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But where 
the original conſtitution allows any ſhare of power, 


though ſmall, to an order of men, who poſſeſs a 


large ſhare of the property, it is eaſy for them gra- 
dually to ſtretch their authority, and bring the ba- 
lance of power to coincide with that of property. 
This has been the caſe with the houſe of commons 
in ENGLAND. 


_ Moſt writers, that have treated of the BRITISH 
government, have ſuppoſed, that, as the houſe of 
commons repreſents all the commons of Gaar 
BrrITain, its weight in the ſcale is proportioned to 
the property and power of all whom it repreſents. 
Put this principle muſt not be received as abſolutely 


true. For though the people are apt to attach them- 


ſelves more to the houſe of commons, than to any 
other member of the conſtitution ; that houſe being 
Choſen by them as their repreſentatives, and as the 


public guardians of their liberty; yet are there in- 


ſtances where the houſe, even when in oppoſition to the 
321 crown, 
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erown, has not been followed by the people; as 


we may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of 


commons in the reign of king WILLIAM. Were 
the members obliged to receive inſtructions from 
their conſtituents, like the DUuTca deputies, this 


would entirely alter the caſe ; and if ſuch immenſe 


power and riches, as thoſe of the whole commons 
of BarTain, were brought into the ſcale, it is not 
eaſy to conceive, that the crown could either influ- 
ence that multitude of people, or withſtand that 
overbalance of property. Tt is true, the crown has 
great influence over the collective body of 3riTain 
in the elections of members; but were this influ- 
ence, which at preſent is only exerted once in ſeven 
years, to be employed in bringing over the people 
to every vote, it would ſoon be waſted ; and no ſkill, 
popularity, or revenue, could ſupport it. I muſt, 
therefore, be of opinion, that an alteration in this 


particular would introduce a total alteration in our 


government, and would ſoon reduce it to a pure 
republic ; and, perhaps, to a republic of no incon- 


venient form. For though the people, collected in 
a body like the Roman tribes, be quite unfit for 
government, yet when diſperſed in ſmall bodies, 
they are more ſuſceptible both of reaſon and order; 


the force of popular currents and tides is, in a great 
meaſure, broken; and the public intereſt may be 
purſued with ſome method and conſtancy. But it is 
needleſs to reaſon any farther concerning a form of 


7 | govern- 
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government, which is never likely to have place in 
Br1Tain, and which ſeems not to be the aim of any 
party amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and improve our 
ancient government as much as poſſible, without 
encouraging a paſſion for ſuch dangerous novelties, 
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SYS AFT V. 
of the IN DEPENDENCT of PARLIAM ENT. 


OLITICAL writers have eſtabliſhed it as a 


maxim, that, in contriving any ſyſtem of go- 


vernment, and fixing the ſeveral checks and con- 


trouls of the conſtitution, every man ought to be 
ſuppoſed a 4nawve, and to have no other end, in all 
his actions, but private intereſt, By this intereſt we 
muſt govern him, and, by means of it, make him 
co-operate to public good, notwithſtanding his in- 
ſatiable avarice and ambition, Without this, ſay 


they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the advantages of any 


conſtitution, and ſhall find, in the end, that we 
have no ſecurity for our liberties or poſſeſſions, ex- 


cept the good-will of our rulers ; that is, we ſhall 


have no ſecurity at all. 


It is, therefore, a juſt political maxim, that every 
man muſt be ſuppoſed a knave : Though at the ſame 
time, it appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim 
ſhould be true in politics, which is falſe in fact. But 
to ſatisfy us on this head, we may conſider, that 


men are generally more honeſt in their private than 
| in 
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in their public capacity, and will go greater lengths 
to ſerve a party, than when their own private in- 
tereſt is alone concerned. Honour is a great check 
upon mankind : But where a conſiderable body of 
men act together, this check is, in a great meaſure, 
removed; ſince a man is ſure to be approved by his 
own party, for what promotes the common intereſt ; 
and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe the clamours of adver- 
ſaries. To which we may add, that every court or 
ſenate is determined by the greater number of 
voices; ſo that, if ſelf-intereſt influences only the 
majority, (as it will always do) the whole ſenate 
follows the allurements of this ſeparate intereſt, and 
acts as if it contained not one member, who had 
any regard to public intereſt and liberty. 


When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure and 
examination, any plan of government, real or ima- 
ginary, where the power is diſtributed among ſe- 
veral courts, and ſeveral orders of men, we ſhould 
always conſider the private intereſt of each court, 
and each order; and, if we find, that, by the ſkilful 
diviſion of power, private intereſt muſt neceſſarily, 
in its operation, concur with public, we may pro- 
nounce that government to be wiſe and happy. If, 
on the contrary, the private intereſt of each order 
be not checked, and be not directed to public inte- 
reſt, we ought to look for nothing but faction, diſ- 


order, and tyranny from ſuch a government. In 
| this 
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this opinion I am juſtified by experience, as well as 
by the authority of all philoſophers and A 
both antient and . | 


How much, therefore, would it have ſurprized 
ſuch a genius as Cicero, or TaciTvs, to have been 
told, that, in a future age, there ſhould ariſe a very 
regular ſyſtem of mixed government, where the au- 
thority was ſo diſtributed, that one rank, whenever 
it pleaſed, might ſwallow up all the reſt, and en- 
groſs the whole power of the conſtitution, Such a 
government, they would ſay, will not be a mixed 
government. For ſo great is the natural ambition 
of men, that they are never ſatisfied with power ; 
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| and if one order of men, by purſuing 1 its own in- 5 
| tereſt, can uſurp upon every other order, it will cer- 5 
1 tainly do ſo, and render itſelf, as far as poffible, 

Wo abiolute and uncontroulable, 
| But, in this opinion, experience ſhews they would 

j have been miſtaken. For this is actually the caſe 

q with the BRITISH conſtitution. The ſhare of power 


allotted by our conſtitution to the houſe of commons # 
is fo great, that it abſolutely commands all the other 3 
parts of the government. The king's legiſlative = 
power is plainly no proper check to it. For though 
the king has a negative in framing laws ; yet this, in 
fact, is eſteemed of ſo little moment, that whatever 
18 voted by the two houſes, is always ſure to be 
paſſed 
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paſſed into a law, and the royal aſſent 1s little bet- 
ter than a form. The principal weight of the crown 
lies in the executive power. But beſides that the ex- 
ecutive power in every government is altogether ſub- 
ordinate to the legiſlative ; befides this, I ſay, the 
exerciſe of this power requires an immenſe expence; 
and the commons have aſſumed to themſelves the 
ſole power of granting money. How eafy, there- 


fore, would it be for that houſe to wreſt from the 


crown all theſe powers, one after another ; by mak- 
ing every grant conditional, and chooſing their time 
ſo well, that their refuſal of ſubſidies ſhould only 
diſtreſs the government, without giving foreign 
powers any advantage over us? Did the houſe of 
commons depend in the ſame manner on the king, 
and had none of. the members any property but 
from his gift, would not he command all their re- 
ſolytions, and be from that moment abſolute? As 
to the houſe of lords, they are a very powerful ſup- 


port to the crown, ſo long as they are, in their turn, 


ſupported by it; but both experience and reaſon 
ſhew, that they have no force nor authority ſuf- 
ciefit to maintain themſelves alone, without ſuch 


How, therefore, ſhall we ſolve this paradox? And 
by what means is this member of our conſtitution 
confined within the proper limits ; ſince, from our 
very conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have as much 
| power 
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itſelf? How is this conſiſtent with our experience 


* 


power as it demands, and can only be confined by 


of human nature? I anſwer, that the intereſt of 
the body is here reſtrained by the intereſt of the 
individuals, and that the houſe of commons ſtretches 
not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſurpation would 
be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of its 
members. The crown has ſo many offices at its diſ- 


poſal, that, when aſſiſted by the honeſt and diſinte- | 
reſted part of the houſe, it will always command 


the reſolutions of the whole; ſo far, at leaſt, as to 
preſerve the ancient conſtitution from danger. We 


may, therefore, give to this influence what name we 


pleaſe ; we may call it by the invidious appellations 
of corruption and dependence ; but ſome degree and 
ſome kind of it are inſeparable from the very na- 
ture of the conſtitution, and neceſſary to the pre- 
ſervation of our mixed government. 


Inſtead then of aſſerting + abſolutely, that the de- 
pendence of parliament, in every degree, is an in- 
fringement of BRITISH liberty, the country-party 
ſhould have made ſome conceſſions to their adver- 
faries, and have only examined what was the proper 
degree of this dependence, beyond which it became 
dangerous to liberty. But ſuch a moderation is not 


to be expected in party-men of any kind. After 


+ See Diſſertation on Parties, throughout, 
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4 conceſſion of this nature, all declamation muſt be 
abandoned; and a calm enquiry into the proper 
degree of court-influence and parliamentary de- 
pendence would have been expected by the readers. 
And though the advantage, in ſuch a controverſy, 
might poſſibly remain to the country: pariy; yet the 
victory would not be ſo compleat as they with for, 
nor would a true patriot have given an entire looſe 
to his zeal, for fear of running matters into a con- 
trary extreme, by diminiſhing too þ far the influence 
of the crown. It was, therefore, thought beſt to 
deny, that this extreme could ever be dangerous to 
the conſtitution, or that the crown could ever have 
too little influence over members of parliament. 
All queſtions concerning the proper medium be- 
tween extremes are difficult to be decided; both 
becauſe it is not eaſy to find words proper to fix this 
medium, and becauſe the good and ill, in ſuch 
caſes, run ſo gradually into each other, as even to- 
render our /entiments doubtful and uncertain. But: 
there 1s a peculiar difficulty in the preſent caſe, 
which would embarraſs the moſt knowing and moſt 
impartial examiner, The power of the crown is- 
always lodged in a ſingle perſon, either king or mi- 
niſter ; and as this perſon may have either a greater 
or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, courage, po- 
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pularity or fortune, the power, which is too great 
in one hand, may become too little in another. 
In pure republics, where the power is diſtributed 
among ſeveral aſſemblies or ſenates, the checks and 
controuls are more regular in their operation; be- 
cauſe the members of ſuch numerous aſſemblies 
may be preſumed to be always nearly equal in ca- 
pacity and virtue; and it is only their number, 


riches, or authority, which enter into conſideration. 


But a limited monarchy admits not of any ſuch ſta- 


bility ; nor is it poſſible to aſſign to the crown ſuch 


a determinate degree of power, as will, in every 
hand, form a proper counter-balance to the other 
parts of the conſtitution, This 1s an unavoidable 


diſadvantage, among the many advantages, attends 


ing that ſpecies of government. 
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YSSAY 


Whether the BRITIisR GOVERNMENT inclines more 
to ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, or to a REPUBLIC. 


T affords a violent prejudice againſt almoſt every 


1 ſcience, that no prudent man, however ſure of 


his principles, dares propheſy concerning any event, 
or foretel the remote conſequences of things. A 
phyſician will not venture to pronounce concerning 
the condition. of his patient a fortnight or month 
after: And ſtill leſs dares a politician foretel the 
fituation of public affairs a few years hence, HAR- 
RINGTON thought himſelf ſo certain of his general 
principle, :hat the balance of power depends on that of 
property, that he ventured to pronounce it impoſſible 
ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in Ex AND: But 
his book was ſcarcely publiſhed when the king was 
reſtored ; and we ſee that monarchy has ever ſince 


ſubſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. Notwith- 


ſtanding this unlucky example, I will venture to 
examine an important queſtion, viz. Whether the 
BRITISH. government inclines more to abſolute monarchy, 
or to à repubiic ; and in which of theſe two ſpecies of 
government it wil moſt frebatly terminate? As there 

| N ſeems 
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ſeems not to be any great danger of a ſudden revo- 
lution either way, I ſhall at leaſt eſcape the ſhame Mi 


attending my temerity, if I ſhould be found to have N 
been miſtaken. e | | Xx 
Thoſe who aſſert, that the balance of our govern- MY 


ment inclines towards abſolute monarchy, may ſup- = 
port their opinion by the following reaſons. That 
property has a great influence on power cannot poſ- | 

ſibly be denied; but yet the general maxim, that 
the balance of one depends on the balance of the other, 
muſt be received with ſeveral limitations. It is 'evi- 
dent, that much leſs property in a ſingle hand will ; 
be able to counter-balance a greater property in ſe- 
veral ; not only becauſe it is difficult to make many 
perſons combine in the ſame views and meaſures; 
but alſo becauſe property, when united, cauſes much 
greater dependence, than the ſame property, when 
diſperſed. A hundred perſons, of 1000 J. a year 
a- piece, can conſume all their income, and no body 
ſhall ever be the better for them, except their ſer- + 
vants and tradeſmen, who juſtly regard their pro- = 
fits as the product of their own labour. But a man 1 
poſſeſſed of 10, co J. a year, if he has either any 
generoſity or any cunning, may create a great de- 
pendence by obligations, and ſtill a greater by ex- 
pectations. Hence we may obſerve, that, in all 
free governments, any ſubject exorbitantly rich has 
always created jealouſy, even though his riches bore 
5 3 no 


1 


. 
N 
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no proportion to the riches of the ſtate, Crassus's 
| 4 W fortune, if I remember well, amounted only to about 


: : | fixteen hundred thouſand pounds in our money; 
4 and yet we find, that, though his genius was no- 
2 : | thing extraordinary, he was able, by means of his 
WE riches alone, to counterbalance, during his life- 
| time, the power of Po Ex as well as thatof Czzsar, 
who afterwards became maſter of the world. The 
wealth of the Micr made them maſters of Fr o- 
RENCE ; though, it is probable, it was not conſider- 
able, compared to the united property of that opu- 
lent republic, 


: Theſe conſiderations are apt to make one enter- 
1 tain a magnificent idea of the Ba1T15Hn ſpirit and 
love of liberty; ſince we could maintain our free 
| government, during ſo many centuries, againſt our 
2 5 ſovereigns, Who, beſides the power and dignity and 
1 majeſty of the crown, have always been poſſeſſed of 
. 1 much more property than any ſubject has ever en- 
joyed in any commonwealth. But it may be ſaid, 
hat this ſpirit, however great, will never be able 
| to ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe property, which 
is now lodged in the king, and which is fill in- 
creaſing. Upon a moderate computation, there are 
A 5 near three millions at the diſpoſal of the crown. 
he civil lit amounts to near a million; the col- 
7 lection of all taxes to another; and the employ- 
ments in the army and navy, together with eccle- 
Vor. I. E ſüuaaſtical 
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ſiaſtical preferments to above a third million: An 
enormous ſum, and what may fairly be computed 
to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole in- 
come and labour of the kingdom. When we add 


to this great property, the encreaſing luxury of the 
nation, our proneneſs to corruption, together with 


the great power and prerogatives of the crown, and 
the command of military force, there is no one but 
muſt deſpair of being able, without extraordinary 
efforts, to ſupport our free government much — 


: under theſe diſadvantages, 


On the other hand, thoſe who maintain, that the 
byaſs of the BziT1SH government leans towards a 
republic, may ſupport their opinion by ſpecious 
arguments. It may be ſaid, that, though this 
immenſe property in the crown, be joined to 
the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and to many other 


legal powers and prerogatives, which ſhould natu- 
rally give it a greater influence; yet it really be- 


comes leſs dangerous to liberty upon that very ac- 
count. Were BRiraix a republic, and were any 
private man poſſeſſed of a revenue, a third, or even 


a tenth part as large as that of the crown, he would 
very juſtly excite jealouſy; becauſe he would in- 


fallibly have great authority in the government: 
And ſuch an irregular authority, not avowed by the 


laws, is always more dangerous than a much greater 
authority, derived from them. A. man, poſſeſſed of 


uſurped. 
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diforped power, can ſet no bounds to his pretenſions: 


His partizans have liberty to hope for every thing 


in his favour : His enemies provoke his ambition, 


with his fears, by the violence of their oppoſition : 
And the government being thrown into a ferment, 
every corrupted humour in the ſtate naturally ga- 
thers to him. On the contrary, a legal authority, 
though great, has always ſome bounds, which ter- 
minate both the hopes and pretenſions of the per- | 
ſon poſſeſſed of it: The laws muſt have provided a 
remedy againſt its exceſſes: Such an eminent ma- 
giſtrate has much to fear, and little to hope from his 
uſurpations : And as his legal authority is quietly 
ſubmitted to, he has ſmall temptation and ſmall ' 


. A opportunity of extending it farther. Beſides, it 
Fl 7 happens, with regard to ambitious aims and pro- 
5 1 jects, what may be obſerved with regard to ſects of 
XX philoſophy and religion. A new ſect excites ſuch a 
ferment, and is bothoppoſed and defende dwith ſuch 
- 0 | vehemence, that it ſpreads always faſter, and mul- 
u yplies its partizans with greater rapidity, than any 
old eſtabliſhed opinion, recommended by the ſanction 
of the laws and of antiquity, Such is the nature 
of novelty, that, Where any thing pleaſes, it be- 
| J T comes doubly agreeable, if new ; but if it diſpleaſes, 
$2 it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very account. 
And, in moſt caſes, the violence of enemies is fa- 
| 5 0 vourable to ambitious projects, as well as the zeal 
1 7 of partizans. 
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It may further be ſaid, that, though men be much 
governed by intereſt; yet even intereſt itſelf, and 
all human affairs, are entirely. governed by opinion. 5 
Now, there has been a ſudden and ſenſible change b 1 
in the opinions of men within theſe laſt fifty years, A 
by the progreſs of learning and of liberty. Moſt : 
people, in this iſland, have diveſted themſelves of 
all ſuperſtitions reverence to names and authority: {| 
The clergy have much loſt their credit: Their 
pretenfions and doctrines have been ridiculed; and MY 
eyen religion can ſcarcely ſupport itſelf in the world. 1 
The mere name of ling commands little reſpect; Mm 
and to talk of a king as GOD's vicegerent on earth, 04 
or to give him any of thoſe magnificent titles, which ; 
formerly dazzled. mankind, would but excite laugh- 
ter in every one, Though the crown, by means of 
its large revenue, may maintain its. authority in 
times of tranquillity, upon private intereſt and in- 
fluence; yet as the leaſt ſhock or convulſion muſt 
break all theſe intereſts to pieces, the kingly power, 
being no. longer ſupported by the ſettled principles 
and opinions of men, will immediately diſſolve. 
Had men been in the ſame diſpoſition at the rewe- 
lation, as they are at preſent, monarchy would have 
run a great riſque of being Ly loſt in this 


ſand. 


Durk I venture to deliver wy own ſentiments 
amidſt "theſe oppoſite arguments, I would aſſert, 
| that, 
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chat, unleſs there happen ſome extraordinary con- 


vulſion, the power of the crown, by means of its 


large revenue, is rather upon the encreaſe; though, 


at the ſame time I own, that its progreſs ſeems very 
ſlow, and almoſt inſenfible. The tide has run long, 
and with ſome rapidity, to the fide of popular go- 


vernment, and is juſt beginning to turn towards 
monarchy. 


It is well known, that every government muſt 
come to a period, and that death is unavoidable to 
the political as well as to the animal body. But, 
as one kind of death may be preferable to another, 


it may be enquired, whether it be more deſirable 


for the BRITISH conſtitution to terminate in a po- 
pular government, orin abſolute monarchy ? Here 
I would declare frankly, that, though liberty be 
preferable to ſlavery, in almoſt every caſe ; yet -I 
ſhould rather wiſh to ſee an abſolute monarch than 
a republic in this iſland, For, let us conſider, what 
kind of republic we have reaſon to expect. The 


queſtion is not concerning any fine imaginary repub- 


lic, of which a man may form a plan in his cloſet, 
There is no doubt, but a popular government may 


be imagined more perfect than abſolute monarchy, . 


or even than our preſent conſtitution. But what 
reaſon have we to expect that any ſuch government 


will ever be eftabliſhed in BRITAIx, upon the diſ— 


ſolution of our monarchy ? If any ſingle perſon ac- 


quire power enough to take our conſtitution to 


1 pieces, 
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ſuch a ſituation of affairs, preſent themſelves by 
thouſands. If the houſe of commons, in ſuch a 


If it continue itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny 
of a faction, ſubdivided into new factions. And as 
ſuch a violent government cannot long ſubſiſt, we 
mall, at laſt, after many convulſions, and civil 


therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the true Euthanajia 
of the BRITISH conſtitution, | 


Thus, if we have reaſon to be more jealous of 
monarchy, becauſe the danger is more imminent 


_ jealous of populer government, becauſe that danger 


; moderation in all our political controverſies, 


SG | $884 I 


pieces, and put it up a-new, he is really an abſo- 
lute monarch ; and we have had already an inſtance 
of this kind, ſufficient to convince us, that ſuch a 
perſon will never reſign his power, or eſtabliſh any 
free government. Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted 
to their natural progreſs and operation; and the 
Houſe of commons, according to its preſent conſti- 
tution, muſt be the only legiſlature in ſuch a popu- 
lar government, The inconveniencies attending 


caſe, ever diſſolves itſelf, which is not to be ex- 
pected, we may look for a civil war every election. 


wars, find repoſe in abſolute monarchy, which it 
would have been happier for us to have eſtabliſhed 
peaceably from the beginning, Abſolute monarchy, 


Z 
„ 
1 


from that quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more 


is more terrible, This may teach us a leſſon of 


ESSAY VII. 
Of PAR TIES in GENERAL. 


F all men, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by me- 
morable atchievements, the firſt place of ho- 
nour ſeems due to LecisLaTORs and founders of 
ſtates, who tranſmit a ſyſtem of laws and inſtitu- 
tions to ſecure the peace, happineſs, and liberty of 
future generations. The influence of uſeful inven- 
tions in the arts and ſciences may, perhaps, extend 
© farther than thoſe of wiſe laws, whoſe effects are 
limited both in time and place; but the benefit, 
ariſing from the former; is not ſo ſenſible as that 
which refults from the latter. Speculative ſci- 
ences do, indeed, improve the mind; but this ad- 
vantage reaches only to a few perſons, who have 
leiſure to apply themſelves to them. And as to 
practical arts, which increaſe the commodities and 
enjoyments of life, it is well known, that men's 
happineſs conſiſts not ſo much in an abundance of 
theſe, as in the peace and ſecurity with which they 
poſſeſs them; and thoſe bleſſings can only be de- 
| rived from good government. Not to mention, that 
general virtue and good morals in a ſtate, which 
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are ſo requiſite to happineſs, can never ite from 
the moſt refined precepts of philoſophy, or even 
the ſevereſt injunctions of religion; but muſt pro- 
ceed entirely from the'virtuous education of youth, 
the effect of wiſe laws and inftitutions. I muſt, 
therefore, preſume to differ from Lord Bacon in 
this particular, and muſt regard antiquity as ſome- 
what unjuſt in its diſtribution of honours, when it 
made gods of all the inventors of uſeful arts, ſuch 
as Ceres, Bacchus, AscuLlaPius; and digni- 
fied legiſlators, ſuch as RouvLys and Tazsevs, 
only with the appellation of demigods and heroes. 


As much as legiſlators and founders of ſtates ought 
to be honoured and reſpected among men, as much 
ought the founders of ſects and factions to be deteſted 
and hated ; becauſe the influence of faction is di- 
realy contrary to that of laws. Factions ſubvert 
government, render laws impotent, and beget the 
fierceſt animoſities among men of the ſame nation, 
who ought to give mutual aſſiſtance and protection 
to each other. And what ſhould render the foun- 
ders of parties more odious is, the difficulty of ex- 


tirpating theſe parties, when once they have taken 


riſe in any ſtate, They naturally propagate them- 
ſelves for many centuries, and ſeldom end but by 
the total diſſolution of that government, in which 
they are planted, They are, beſides, ſeeds which 


5 moſt Plentifully in the richeſt ſoil ; and though 


deſpotic 
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Y ; deſpotic govornments be not entirely free from 
4 ; them, it muſt be-confeſſed, that they riſe more eaſſ ly, 
7 3 and propagate themſelves faſter in free governments, 
3 5 | where they always infect the legiſlature itſelf, which 
IF alone could be able, by the ſteady application of re- 
= wards and puniſhments, to eradicate them. 


Factions or parties may be divided into PEXsoNAI. 
and Rear; that is, into factions founded on per- 
ſonal friendſhip or animoſity among thofe who com- 
poſe the factions, and into thoſe founded on ſome 
real difference of ſentiment or intereſt. Fhe rea- 
ſon of this diſtinction is obvious; though I muſt 
acknowledge, that parties are ſeldom found pure 
and unmixed, either of the one kind or the other. 
lt is not often ſeen, that a government divides into 
3 factions, where there is no difference in the views of 
the conſlituent members, either real or apparent, 
trivial or material: And in thoſe factions, which 
are founded on the moſt Feal and moſt material dif- 
ference, there is always obſerved a great deal of 
perſonal animoſity or affection. But notwithſtand- 
w²wwing this mixture, a party may be denominated 
4 4 either perſonal or real, according to that principle 
which is predominant, and is found to have the 
greateſt influence. 


3 Perſonal factions ariſe moſt eaſily in ſmall repub- 
lics. Every domeſtic quarrel becomes an affair of 
| ? | Rate, 


n 


ſtate. Love, vanity, emulation, any paſſion, as well 
as ambition and reſentment, begets public diviſion. 
The Nx RI and BTIANcHI of FLORENCE, the Fa E- 
cos1 and Apo NI of GENOA, the Colo ESI and 


Orsint of modern Rome, were parties of this 
kind, | 


Men have ſuch a propenſity to divide into per- 


ſonal factions, that the ſmalleſt appearance of real 
difference will produce them. What can be ima- 
gined more trivial than the difference between one 
colour of livery and another in horſe-races? Yet 
this difference begot two moſt inveterate factions in 
the Greek empire, the PRas181 and VEN ETI, who 

never ſuſpended their animoſities, till they ruined 
that unhappy government. 


We find in the Rowan hiſtory a remarkable fac- 
tion between two tribes, the Por r1a and Pa PIRIa, 
which continued for the ſpace of near three hundred 
years, and diſcovered itſelf in their ſuffrages at 
every election of magiſtrates *. This faction was 
: | the 


As this fact has not been much obſerved by antiquaries or 
politicians, I ſhall deliver it in the words of the Rou Ax hiftorian, 
Populus Tus cul Ax us cum conjugibus ac liberis Ro Au wenit : 
Ea multitudo, veſie mutata, & ſpecie reorum tribus circuit, genibus ſe 
emnium advolvens. Plus itaque miſericordia ad poœræ weniam impe- 
trandam, quam cauſa ad crimen purgandum valuit. Tribus omnes 
Præter PoLLIAM, antig:arunt legem. PoLLiz ſententia fuit, 
| Puberes verberatos necari, liberos conjugeſ ue ſub corona lege belli ve- 
nire 


— — 
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me more remarkable, as it could continue for ſo 
| Ei: | lon g a tract of time ; even though it did not ſpread 
RE itſelf, nor draw any of the other tribes into a ſhare 
| "4 of the quarrel. If mankind had not a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to ſuch diviſions, the indifference of the 
reſt of the community muſt have ſuppreſſed this 
EX foolihh animoſity, that had not any aliment of new 
f benefits and injuries, of general ſympathy and anti- 
pathy, which never fail to take place, when the 
whole ſtate is rent into two equal factions. 


Nothing is more uſual than to ſee parties, which 
have begun upon a real difference, continue even 
aſter that difference is loſt, When men are once 
inliſted on oppoſite ſides, they contract an affection 
co the perſons with whom they are united, and an 
| WT animoſity againſt their antagoniſts: And theſe paſ- 
= ſions they often tranſmit to their poſterity. The 
real difference between GuzrLy and GrinBEL- 
lx was long loſt in Ira Lv, before theſe factions 
were extinguiſhed, The GuzLFs adhered to the 
pope, the GHIBBELLINES to the emperor; and yet 
the family of Sroxsa, who were in alliance with 
dhe emperor, though they were Gukles, being ex- 


nire: Memoriamque ejus ire TusCULAN1s in pane tam atrocis 
auctcres manfifſe ad patris etatem conſtat; nec quemguam fere ex 
Pol LIA tribu candidatum PAP IR AM ferre ſolitam, T. LIVII, 
lib. 8, The CasTELANnt1 and NICOTTOTI are two mobbiſh 
factions in VENICE, who frequently bex together, and then lay 
dice their quarrels preſently. | 


pelled 
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pelled Miran by the king + of France, afliſted by 
Jxcomo Txrvurzio and the GrinBELLINEs, the 


Pope concurred with the latter, and they formed 


leagues with the pope againſt the emperor. 


The civil wars which aroſe ſome few years ago in 
"Moxocco, between the blacks and whites, merely 


on account of their complexion, are founded on a 


pleaſant'difference, We laugh at them; but I be- 
lieve, were things rightly examined, we afford much 


more occaſion of ridicule to the Moors. For, what 


'are all-the wars of religion, which have prevailed 
in this polite and knowing part of the world? 
They are certainly more abſurd than the Mook isn 
civil wars. The difference of complexion is a ſen- 
ble and a real difference: But the difference about 
an article of faith, which is utterly abſurd and un- 
-ntelligible, is not a difference in ſentiment, but a 
difference in a few phraſes and expreſſions, which 
one party accepts of, without underſtanding them; 
and the other refuſes in the ſame manner, 


Real factions may be divided into factions from 
intereſt, from principle, and from afeaion. Of all 
factions, thoſe from intereſt are the moſt reaſonable, 
and the moſt excuſable. Where two orders of men, 
ſuch as the nobles and people, have a diſtinct autho- 


rity in a government, not very accurately balanced 


+ Lzwrs XII, 
and 
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and modelled, they naturally follow a diſtinct in- 
tereſt; nor can we reaſonably expect a different 
conduct, conſidering that degree of ſelfiſhneſs. im- 
planted in human nature. It requires great {kill in 


a legiſlator to prevent ſuch factions; and many phi- 


loſophers are of opinion, that this ſecret, like the, 


grand elixir, or perpetual motion, may amuſe men in 


theory, but can never poſſibly be reduced to prac- 
tice, In deſpotic governments, indeed, factions 
often do not appear; but they are not the leſs real 
or rather, they are more real and more pernicious, 
upon that very account. The diſtinct orders of 
men, nobles and people, ſoldiers and merchants, 
have all a diſtinct intereſt; but the more powerful 
oppreſſes the weaker with impunity, and without 
reſiſtance; which begets a ſeeming tranquillity in 
ſuch governments. 


There has been an attempt to divide the landed 
and trading intereſt of England; but without ſuc- 
ceſs, 'The intereſts of theſe two bodies are not 
really diſtin, -and never will be ſo, till our public 
debts encreaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become alto- 
gether oppreſſive and intolerable. | 


Parties from principle, efpecially abſtract ſpecu- 
lative principle, are known only to modern times, 
and are, perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unac- 
countable phenomenon, that has yet appeared in hu- 
8 man 
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man affairs. Where different principles beget 4 
cContrariety of conduct, which is the cafe with all 
different political principles, the matter may be 
more eaſily explained. A man, who eſteems the 
true right of government to lie in one man, 
or one family, cannot eaſily agree with his fel- 
low citizen, who thinks that another man or fa- 
mily is poſſeſſed of this right. Each naturally 
wiſhes that right may take place, according to his 
own notions of it. But where the difference of 
principle is attended with no contrariety of action, 

but every one may follow his own way, without 
interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all re- 
ligious controverſies; what madneſs, what fury can 
beget ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal diviſions ? 


Two men, travelling on the highway, the one 
| eaſt, the other weſt, can eaſily paſs each other, 

if the way be broad enough: But two men, rea- 
ſoning upon oppoſite principles of religion, cannot 
ſo eaſily paſs, without ſhocking ; though one ſhould 
think, that the way were alſo, in that caſe, ſuffi- 
ciently broad, and that each might proceed, with- 
out interruption, in his own courſe. But ſuch is 
the nature of the human mind, that it always takes 
hold of every mind that approaches it; and as it 
is wonderfully fortified and corroborated by an una- 
nimity of ſentiments, ſo is it ſnocked and diſturbed 


by any contrariety. Hence the eagerneſs, which 
| | moi 
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moſt people diſcover in a diſpute ; and hence their 
impatience of oppoſition, even in the moſt ſpecu- 
lative and indifferent opinions. 


This principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
ſeems to have been the origin of all religious wars 
and diviſions, But as this principle is univerſal in 
human nature, its effects would not have been con- 
fined to one age, and to one ſect of religion, did it 
not there concur with other more accidental cauſes, 
which raiſe it to ſuch a height, as to produce the 
greateſt miſery and devaſtation. Moſt religions of 
the ancient world aroſe in the unknown ages of go- 
vernment, when men were as yet barbarous and 


uninſtructed, and the prince, as well as peaſant, was 


diſpoſed to receive, with implicit faith, every pious 
tale or fiction, which was offered him. The magi- 
ſtrate embraced the religion of the people, and en- 
tering cordially into the care of ſacred matters, na- 
turally acquired an authority in them, and united 
the eccleſiaſtical with the civil power. But the 


Chriſtian religion ariſing, while principles directly 


oppoſite to it were firmly eſtabliſhed in the polite 
part of the world, who deſpiſed the nation that firſt 
broached this novelty; no wonder, that, in ſuch 


circumſtances, it was but little countenanced by the 


civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſthood were al- 
lowed to engroſs all the authority in the new ſe. 
So bad a uſe did they make of this power, even in 

| thoſe 
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_ thoſe early times, that the perſecutions of Chriſti. 
anity may, perhaps, in part“, be aſcribed to the vi- 
olence inſtilled by them into their followers. And 
the ſame principles of prieſtly government continu- 
ing, after Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, they have engendered. a ſpirit of perſecution, 
which has ever ſince been the poiſon of human ſo- 
ciety, and the ſource of the moſt inveterate factions 
in every government. Such factions, therefore, on 
the part of the people, may juſtly be eſteemed fac- 
tions of principle; but, on the part of the prieſts, 
who are the prime movers, they are really factions 


of intereſt, 


There 1s another cauſe (beſide the authority of 
the prieſts, and the ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil powers) which has contributed to render 
CHR15TENDOM the ſcene of religious wars and di- 
viſions. Religions, that ariſe in ages totally igno- 
rant and barbarous, conſiſt moſtly of traditional tales 
and fitions, which may be very different in every 
ſet, without being contrary to each other; and 
even when they are contrary, every one adheres to 
the tradition of his own ſect, without much reaſon- 
ing or. diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely 
ſpread over the world, at the time when Chriſtianity 
aroſe, the teachers of the new ſect were obliged to 
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form a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions; to divide, 
with ſome accuracy, their articles of faith; and to 
explain, comment, confute, and defend with all 
the ſubtilty of argument and ſcience. Hence na- 
turally aroſe keenneſs in diſpute, when the Chriſtian 
religion came to be ſplit into new diviſions and he- 
reſies: And this keenneſs aſſiſted the priefts in their 
policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and antipathy 
among their deluded followers, Sects of philoſo- 
phy, in the ancient world, were more zealous than 
parties of religion ; but in modern times, parties 
of religion are more furious and enraged than the 
moſt cruel factions that ever aroſe from intereſt and 
ambition, 


I have mentioned parties from aff2&ion as a kind 
of real parties, beſide thoſe from intere/? and prin- 
ciple. By parties from affection, I underſtand thoſe 
which are founded on the different affections of men 


towards particular families and perſons, whom they 


deſire to rule over them. Theſe parties are often 
very violent ; though; I muſt own, it may ſeem un- 
accountable, that men ſhould attach themſelves ſo 
ſtrongly to perſons, with whom they are no wile ac- 
quainted, whom perhaps they never ſaw, and from 
whom they never received, nor can ever hope for 


any favour, Yet this we find often to be the caſe, 


andeven with men, who, on other occaſions, diſcover 
no great generoſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be 
Vol. I, F eaſily 
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eaſily tranſported by friendſhip beyond their own 
Intereſt. We are apt to think the relation between 
us and our ſovereign very cloſe and intimate. The 
ſplendor of majeſty and power beſtows an import- 
ance on the fortunes even of a ſingle perſon. And 
when a man's good-nature gives him not this ima- 
ginary intereſt, his ill- nature will, from ſpite and 
oppoſition to perſons whoſe ſentiments are different 
from his own. 


ESSAY VIII. 


Of the Pa RTIES of GREAT Bares. 


E RE the iris government propoſed as 

a ſubject of ſpeculation to a ſtudious man, 

he would immediately perceive in it a ſource of di- 
viſion and party, which it would be almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for it, under any adminiſtration, to avoid. 
The juſt balance between the republican and mo- 
narchical part of our conſtitution is really, in itſelf, 
ſo extremely delicate and uncertain, that, when 
joined to men's paſſions and prejudices, it is im- 
poſſible but different opinions muſt ariſe concerning 
it, even among perſons of the beſt underſtanding. 
Thoſe of mild tempers, who love peace and order, 
and deteſt ſedition and civil wars, will always en- 
tertain more favourable ſentiments of monarchy, 
than men of bold and generous ſpirits, who are 
paſſionate lovers of liberty, and think no evil com- 
parable to ſubjection and ſlavery, And though all 
reaſonable men agree in general to preſerve our 
mixed government; yet, when they come to parti- 
culars, ſome will incline to truſt larger powers to 
the "Rn to beſtow on it more influence, and to 
; ES. N 
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guard againſt its e with leſs caution, 
than others who are terrrfied at the moſt diſtant ap- 
"proaches of tyranny and deſpotic power. Thus 
are there parties of PxINci IE involved in the very 
nature of our eonftitution, which may properly 
enough be denominated thoſe of Couxr and Coun- 
TRY.. The ftrength and violence of each of theſe 
parties will much depend upon the particular admi- 
niſtration. An adminiſtration may be ſo bad, as to 
throw a great majority into the oppoſition ; as a 
good adminiſtration will reconcile to the court many 
of the moſt paſſionate lovers of liberty. But how- 
ever the nation may fluctuate between them, the 
parties themſelves will always ſubſiſt, ſo long as we 
are governed by a limited e. 


| But, beſides this difference of Principle, thoſe par- 
ties are very much: fomented by a difference of [x- 
TEREST, without which they could ſcarcely ever be 
| dangerous or violent. The crown will naturally bes 
ftow all truſt and power upon thoſe, whoſe prin- 
ciples, real or pretended, are moſt favourable to 
monarchical government; and this temptation will 
naturally engage them to go greater lengths than 
their principles would otherwiſe carry them, Their 
antagoniſts, who are diſappointed in their ambitious 
aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe prin- 
ciples incline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, 
and yaturaly carry male _ to a greater 
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length than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus, the 
Court and Country parties, which are the genuine off- 
fpring of the BRITISH government, are a kind of 
mixed parties, and are influenced both by principle 
and by intereſt. The heads of the factions are com- 
monly moſt governed by the latter motive; the in- 
ferior members of them by the former, 


As to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obſerve, that, 
in all ages of the world, prieſts have been enemies 
to liberty, and it is certain, that this ſteady conduct 
of theirs muſt have been founded on fixed reaſons 
of intereſt and ambition. Liberty of thinking, and 
of expreſſing our thoughts, is always fatal to prieſtly 
power, and to thoſe pious frauds, on which it is 
commonly founded; and, by an infallible connexion, 
which prevails among all kinds of liberty, this 
privilege can never be enjoyed, at leaſt, has never 
yet been enjoyed, but in a free government. Hence 
it muſt happen, in ſuch a government as that of 
Br1TAIN, that the effabliſhed clergy, while things 
are in their natural ſituation, will always be of the 
Court-party ; as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all 
kinds will be of the Country- party; fince they can 
never hope for that toleration, which they ſtand in 
need of, but by means of our free government. All 
princes, that have aimed at deſpotic power, have _ 
known of what importance it was to gain the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy : As the clergy, on their fide, have 
ſhewn a great facility of entering into the views of 

F 3 ſuch 
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ſuch princes . GvsTavus Vaza was, perhaps, 
the only ambitious monarch, that ever depreſſed the 
church, at the ſame time that he diſcouraged liberty, 
But the exorbitant power of the biſhops in Swznex, 
who, at that time, overtopped the crown itſelf, to- 
gether with their attachment to a foreign family, 
was the reaſon of his embracing ſuch : an unuſual 
8 tytiem of politics. 


This obſervation. concerning the propenſity of 
prieſts to the government of a ſingle perſon, is not 
true with regard to one ſect only. The Preſtyterian 
and Calviniftic clergy in HoLLand were profeſſed 
friends to the family of Os AN E; as the Armini- 
ans, who were eſteemed heretics, were of the Loy- 
* vesTEin faction, and zealous for liberty. But if 
a prince has the choice of both, it is eaſy to ſee, 
that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the preſbyterian 
form of government, both becauſe of the greater 
affinity between monarchy and epiſcopacy, and be- 
cauſe of the facility, which a prince finds, in ſuch a 
government, of ruling the clergy, by means of 
their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors f. 


® Jodi ſibi ipſi reges impoſuere z qui mobilitate vulgi expulſi, 
reſumpta per arma dominatione ; fugas civium, urbium everſi · 
ones, fratrum, conjugum, parentum neces, aliaque ſolita regibus 
auſi, ſuperſtitionem fovebant; quia honor ſacerdotii Mentor 
potentiæ aſſumebatur. Tac ir. bift. lib, v. 


Þ Populi imperium juxta libertatem: paucorum dominatio re- 


giz libidini propior eft, Tact To Ann. lib. vi. ä 
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If we conſider the firſt riſe of parties in Exc- 
LAND, during the civil wars, we ſhall find, that at 
was conformable to this general theory, and that 


the ſpecies of government gave birth to theſe par- 


ties, by a regular and infallible operation. The 


ExcLis H conſtitution, before that time, had lain in 


a kind of confuſion; yet ſo, as that the ſubjects 
poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, though not 


exactly bounded and ſecured by law, were univer- 


fally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong to them 
as their birth-right. An ambitious, or rather a miſ- 


guided, prince aroſe, who deemed all theſe privileges 


to be conceſſions of his predeceſſors, revocable at 


pleaſure ; and, in proſecution of this principle, he 
openly ated in violation of liberty, during the 


courſe of ſeveral years. Neceſſity, at laſt, con- 
ſtrained him to call a parliament : The ſpirit of li- 
berty aroſe and ſpread itfelf: The prince, being 
without any ſupport, was obliged to grant every 
thing required of him: And his enemies, jealous 
and implacable, ſet no bounds to their pretenſions. 
Here then began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no 
wonder, that men of that age were divided into 
different parties ; ſince, even at this day, the im- 
partial are at a loſs to decide concerning the juſtice 
of the quarrel. The pretenſions of the parliament, 
if yielded to, broke the balance of the conſtitution, 
by rendering the government almoſt entirely repub- 
lican. If not yielded to, the nation was, perhaps, 
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Kill in danger of deſpotic power, from the ſettled 


principles and inveterate habits of the king, which | 


had plainly appeared in every conceſſion that he 
had been conſtrained to make to his people. In 
this queſtion, fo delicate and uncertain, men natu- 


rally fell to the ſide which was moſt conformable to 


their uſual principles; arid the more paſſionate fa- 
vourers of monarchy declared for the king, as the 
zealous friends of liberty fided with the parliament, 
The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal on both 
Hides, intereſt had no general influence in this con- 
teſt: ſo that Rovnp-near and Cavalier were 


merely parties of principle; neither of which diſ- 


owned either monarchy or liberty ; but the former 
Party inclined moſt to the republican part of our 
government, and the latter to the monarchical. In 
this reſpect, they may be conſidered as court and 
country- party enflamed into a civil war, by an un- 
happy concurrence of circumſtances, and by the 
turbulent ſpirit of the age; The commonwealth's 


men, and the partizans of deſpotic power, lay con- 
cealed in both parties, and formed * an incon- 


ſiderable r of them. 


The clergy had concurred with the king? s arbi- 
trary. deſigns; and, in return, were allowed to per- 
ſecute their- adverſaries, whom they called heretics 
and ſchiſmatics. The eſtabliſhed clergy were epiſ- 
copal; the non-conformiſts preſbyterian ; So th n 
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all things concurred to throw the former, without 
reſerve, into the king's party; and the latter into 
that of the parliament. 


Every one knows the event of this quarrel ; fatal 


to the king firſt, to the parliament afterwards, AfF- 


ter many confuſions and revolutions, the royal fa- 
mily was at laſt reſtored, and the antient govern- 
ment re-eſtabliſhed. ChARLESs II. was not made 
wiſer by the example of his father; but proſecuted 
the ſame meaſures, though at. firſt, with more fe- 
crecy and caution. New parties aroſe, under the 
appellation of Yhig and Tory, which have continued 


ever ſince to confound and diſtract our goyernment. 


What the nature is of theſe parties is, perhaps, 


one of the moſt difficult queſtions, that can be met 


with, and is a proof that hiſtory may contain pro- 
blems, as uncertain as any to be found in the moſt 


abſtract ſciences. We have ſeen the conduct of theſe 


two parties, during the courſe of ſeventy years, in 
a vaſt variety of circumſtances, poſſeſſed of power, 
and deprived of it, during peace, and during war: 
Perſons, who profeſs themſelves of one ſide or other, 
we meet every hour, in company, in our pleaſures, 
in our ſeriqus occupations: We ourſelves are con- 
ſtrained, in a manner, to take party; and living in 
a country of the higheſt liberty, every one may 
openly declare all his ſentiments and opinions: Yet 

are 


are we at a loſs to tell the nature, pretenſions, and 


principles of the parties. 


When we compare the parties of Waic and 
'Toxy, to thoſe of Rouno-utaD and Cavaries, 


the moſt obvious difference, that appears between 


them, conſiſts in the principles of paſſive obedience, 
and indefzafible right, which were but little heard of 
among the CAvALIERS, but became the univerſal 
doctrine, and were eſteemed the true characteriſtic 
of a Toxy. Were theſe principles puſhed into 
their moſt obvious conſequences, they imply a for- 
mal renunciation of all our liberties, and an avowal 
of . abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can be a 
greater abſurdity than a limited power, which muſt 


not be reſiſted, even when it exceeds its limitations. 


But as the moſt rational principles are often but a 
weak counterpoiſe to paſſion ; it is no wonder that 
theſe abſurd principles were found too weak for that 
effect. The Tories, as men, were enemies to op- 
preſſion; and alſo as Ex LIsRMUEN, they were ene- 
mies to arbitrary power. Their zeal for liberty, 
was, perhaps, leſs fervent than that of their anta- 
goniſts; but was ſufficient to make them forget all 
their general principles, when they ſaw themſelves 
openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the ancient 
government. From theſe ſentiments aroſe the re- 
lution; an event of mighty conſequence, and the 

N firmeſt 
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armeſt foundation of BalrIs H liberty. The con- 
duct of the ToxiEs, during that event, and after 
it, will afford us a true inſight into the nature of 


that party. 


In the fr place, they appear to have had the 
ſentiments of true Barrons in their affections to 
liberty, and in their determined reſolution not to 
ſacrifice it to any abſtract principles whatſoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of princes. This part of 
their charadter might juſtly have been doubted of 
before the revolution, from the obvious tendency 
of their avowed principles, and from their great 
compliances with a court, which made little ſecret _ 


of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolution ſhewed them 


to have been, in this reſpe&, nothing, but a ge- 
nuine court-party, ſuch as might be expected in a 


 BaiT15H government: That is, Lowers of liberty, 


but greater lovers of monarchy, It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that they carried their monarchical 
principles further, eyen in practice, but more ſo in 
theory, than was, in any degree, conſiſtent with a 
limited government. 


Seconaly, Neither their principles nor affections 
concurred, entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement 
made at the revolution, or with that which has ſince 
taken place. This part of their character may ſeem 
contradictory to the former; ſince any other ſettle- 

| | ment, 
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ment, in thoſe circumſtances of the nation, muſt 
probably have been dangerous, if not fatal to liberty. 
But the heart of man is made to reconcile contradic- 
tions; and this contradiction is not greater than that 
between palſi ve obedience, and the reffance employed 
at the revolution. A Tory, therefore, fince the re- 
dolution, may be defined in a few words, to be 2 
hover of monarchy, though without abandoning liberty; 
and a partizan of the family of STUarT. As a 
Ware may be defined to be 2 lover of liberty, though 
ewithout renouncing monarchy'; and a friend ro the 
Settlement in the PROTESTANT line, 


Theſe different views, with reger to the ſettle- 
ment of the crown, were accidental, but natural 
additions to the principles of the court and country 
parties, which are the genuine parties of the Br ITISR 
government. A paſſionate lover of monarchy is apt 
to be diſpleaſed at any change of the ſucceſſion; as 
ſavouring too much of a commonwealth: A paſ- 
Fonate lover of liberty is apt to think that every 
part of the government ought to be ſubordinate to 
the intereſts of liberty, 


Some, who will not venture to aſſert, that the 
real difference between Wnic and Toxy was loſt at 
the revolution, ſeem inclined to think, that the dif- 

ference is now aboliſhed, and that affairs are ſo far 


returned to their natural ſtate, that there are at pre- 
ſent 
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ſent no other parties among us but court and country; 


| {that is, men, who, by intereſt or principle, are at- 


tached either to monarchy or liberty. The Torres 
have been ſo long obliged to talk in the republican 
ſtile, that they ſeem to have made converts of them- 
ſelves by their hypocriſy, and to have embraced the 
ſentiments, as well as language of their adverſaries. 
There are, however, very conſiderable remains of 


that party in Ex LAND, with all their old preju- 


dices; and a proof that court and country are not 
our only parties, is, that almoſt all the diſſent- 
ers ſide with the court, and the lower clergy, at 
leaſt, of the church of ExncLanp, with the oppo- 
ſition, This may convince us, that ſome biaſs ſtill 
hangs upon our conſtitution, ſome extrinſic weight, 
which turns it from its natural courſe, and cauſes a 
conan in our * 9 


Some of the opinions delivered in theſe Eſſays, with regard 
to the public tranſactions in the laſt century, the Author, on 
more accurate examination, found reaſon to retract in his Hi iftory 
of GREAT BRITAIN. And as he would not enſlave himſelf 
to the ſyſtems of either party, neither would he fetter his judg- 
ment by his own preconceived opinions and principles ;. nor is he 
aſhamed to acknowledge his miſtakes, 


I. 


Of Sur ERSTITION and Ex T HUS IASM. 


| T HAT the corruption of the beft things produces the 

awo, is grown into a maxim, and is commonly 
proved, among other inſtances, by the pernicious 
effects of /uper/tition and W the corruptions 
of true religion. 


Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion, though both 
pernicious, are yet of a very different, and even of 
a contrary nature. The mind of man is ſubject to 
certain unaccountable terrors and apprehenſions, 
proceeding either from the unhappy ſituation of 
private or public affairs, from ill health, from a 
gloomy and melancholy diſpoſition, or from the con- 
currence of all theſe circumſtances. Jn ſuch a ſtate 
of mind, infinite unknown evils are dreaded from 
unknown agents; and where real objects of terror 


are wanting, the ſoul, active to its own prejudice, 


and foſtering its predominant inclination, finds ima- 
ginary ones, to whoſe power and malevolence it ſets 
no limits. As theſe enemies are entirely inviſible 
and unknown, the methods taken to appeaſe them 
| are 
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are equally unaccountable, and conſiſt in ceremonies, : 
obſervances, mortifications, ſacrifices, preſents, or in 
any practice, however abſurd or frivolous, which 
either folly or knavery recommends to a blind and 
terrified credulity. Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, 
together with ignorance, are, therefore, the true 


- ſources of SUPERSTITION, - 


But the mind of man is alſo ſubject to an unac- 
countable elevation and preſumption, ariſing from 
proſperous ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from 
ſtrong ſpirits, or from a bold and confident diſpo- 
ſition. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, the imagination 
ſwells with great, but confuſed conceptions, to 
which no ſublunary beauties or enjoyments can cor- 
reſpond, Every thing mortal and periſhable vaniſhes 
as unworthy of attention. And a full range is given 
to the fancy in the inviſible regions or world of ſpi- 
rits, where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge itſelf in 
every imagination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent 
taſte and diſpoſition. Hence ariſe raptures, tranſ- 
ports, and ſurpriſing flights of fancy; and confi- 
dence and preſumption ſtill encreaſing, theſe rap- 
tures, being altogether unaccountable, and ſeeming 
quite beyond the reach of our ordinary faculties, are 


attributed to the immediate inſpiration of that Di- 


vine Being, who is the object of devotion. In a 
little time, the inſpired perſon comes to regard him- 
{elf as a diſtinguiſhed favourite of the Divinity; 

| and 


L 
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| and when this frenzy once takes place, which is the 


ſummit of enthuſiaſm, every whimſy is conſecrated: 
Human reaſon, and even morality are rejected as 


fallacious guides : And the fanatic madman delivers - 


himſelf over, blindly, and without reſerve, to the 
ſuppoſed illapſes of the ſpirit, and to inſpirations 
from above. Hope, pride, preſumption, a warm 
imagination, together with 1gnorance, are, there- 
| fore, the true ſources of ENTHUSIASM. x 


| Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion might afford 
occaſion to many ſpeculations ; but I ſhall confine 
myſelf, at preſent, to a few reflections concerning 
their different influence on government and ſociety, 


My firſt reflection is, That ſuperſtition is favour- 


able to prigſtly power, and enthuſiaſm as much or rather 


more contrary to it, than ſound reaſon and philoſophy. 
As ſuperſtition is founded on fear, ſorrow, and a 
depreſion of ſpirits, it repreſents the man to him- 
ſelf in ſuch deſpicable colours, that he appears un- 
worthy in his own eyes, of approaching the divine 
preſence, and naturally has recourſe to any other 


perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or, perhaps, impu- | 


dence and cunning, have made him be ſuppoſed 
more favoured by the Divinity. To him the ſuper- 


ſtitious entruſt their devotions : To his care they 


recommend their prayers, petitions, and facrifices : 


And 25 this means, they hope to render their 
addreſſes 
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addreſſes acceptable to their incenſed Deity. Hence 


the origin of Pa IEsTS, who may juſtly be regarded 


as an invention of a timorous and abject ſuperſti- 
tion, which, ever diffident of itſelf, dares not offer 
up its own devotions, but ignorantly thinks to re- 
commend itſelf to the Divinity, by the mediation 
of his ſuppoſed friends and ſervants. As ſuperſtition 
is a conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all religions, 
even the moſt fanatical ; there being nothing but 
philoſophy able to conquer entirely theſe unaccount- 
able terrors ; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt every 
ſe& of religion there are prieſts to be found: But 
the ſtronger mixture there is of ſuperſtition, the 
higher is the authority of the prieſthood. 


On the other hand, it may be obſerved, that all 
enthuſiaſts have been free from the yoke of eccleſi- 


aſtics, and have expreſſed great independence in 


their devotion ; with a contempt of forms, ceremo- 
nies, and traditions. The guaters are the moſt egre- 
gious, though, at the ſame time, the moſt innocent 
enthuſiaſts that have been yet known; and are, 
perhaps, the only ſect, that have never admitted 
prieſts amongſt them. The independents, of all the 
Exo Is E ſectaries, approach neareſt to the gualere 
in fanaticiſm, and in their freedom from prieſtly 
bondage. The preſtyterians follow after, at an equal 
diſtance in both particulars. In ſhort, this obſerva- 
tion is founded in experience; and will alſo appear 
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to be founded in reaſon, if we conſider, that, ag 
enthuſiaſm ariſes from a preſumptuous pride and 
confidence, it thinks itſelf ſufficiently qualified to 
approach the Divinity, without any human mediator, 
Its rapturous devotions are ſo fervent, that it even 
imagines itſelf actually to approach him by the way 
of contemplation and inward converſe; which makes 
it neglect all thoſe outward ceremonies and obfery- 
. ances, to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts appears 
ſo requiſite in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious votaries. 
The fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows on his 


own perſon a ſacred character, much ſuperior to 


what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions can confer 
on any other, 


My cond reflection with regard to theſe ſpecies 
of falſe religion is, that religions, which partake of 
enthuſiaſm are, on their firſt riſe, more furious and 
violent than thoſe which partake of ſuperſtition ; but 
in a little time become more gentle and moderate, The 
violence of this ſpecies of religion, when excited 
by novelty, and animated by oppoſition, appears 
from numberleſs inſtances; of the anabaptiſts in 
Germany, the cami/ars in France, the /evellers 


and other fanatics in Ex AND, and the covenanters 


in ScoTLanD. Enthuſiaſm being founded on ſtrong 
ſpirits, and a preſumptuous boldneſs of character, 
it naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions ; 
eſpecially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire 
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the deluded fanatic with the opinion of divine illu- 
minations, and with a contempt for the common 


rules of reaſon, morality, and prudence. 


It is thus enthuſiaſm produces the moſt cruel diſ- 
orders in human ſociety ; but its fury is like that of 
thunder and tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves in a 
little time, and leave the air more calm and ſerene 


than before. When the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm is 


ſpent, men naturally, in all fanatical ſects, fink 
into the greateſt remiſſneſs and coolneſs in ſacred 
matters; there being no body of men among them, 
endowed with ſuflicient authority, whoſe intereſt is 
concerned to ſupport the religious ſpirit : No rites, 
no ceremonies, no holy obſervances, which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preſerve 


the ſacred principles from oblivion. Superſtition, 


on the contrary, ſteals in gradually and inſenfibly ; 
renders men tame and ſubmiſlive ; is acceptable to 
the magiſtrate, and ſeems inoffenſive to the people: 
Till at laſt the prieſt, having firmly eſtabliſhed his 
authority, becomes the tyrant and diſturber of hu- 
man ſociety, by his endleſs contentions, perſecu- 
tions, and religious wars. How ſmoothly did the 
Rom1sH church advance in her acquiſition of power? 
But into what diſmal convulſions did ſhe throw all 
EvRoPe, in order to maintain it? On the other 
hand, our ſectaries, who were formerly ſuch dan- 
gerous bigots, are now become very free reaſoners ; 
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and the guakers ſeem to approach nearly the only 


regular body of deiſis in the univerſe, the literati, 
or the diſciples of Conrucivs in Carina ®, 


My third obſervation on this head is, that /uper/ti- 


tion is an enemy to civil liberty, and enthuſiaſm a friend 


to it. As ſaperſtition groans under the dominion of 


prieſts, and enthuſiaſm 1s deſtructive of all eccleſi- 


aſtical power, this ſufficiently accounts for the pre- 
ſent obſervation. Not to mention, that enthuſiaſm, 
being the infirmity of bold and ambitious tempers, 
is naturally accompanied with a ſpirit of liberty; 
as ſuperſtition, on-the contrary, renders men tame 
and abject, and fits them for ſlavery, We learn 
from the EN OLIsR hiſtory, that, during the civil 


wars, the independents and dtiſis, though the moſt 


oppoſite in their religious principles; yet were united 
in their political ones, and were alike paſſionate for 
a commonwealth, And ſince the origin of wvhig 


and rory, the leaders of the whigs have either been 


drifts or profeſt latitudinarians in their principles; 
that is, friends to toleration, and indifferent to any 
particular ſect of chriſtians: While the ſectaries, 
who have all a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, have 
always, without exception, concurred with that 
party, in defence of civil liberty. The reſemblance 


* The ChHIxNEST Literati have no priefts or eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſnment. 
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principally diſtinguiſhes theſe two ſects, and alone 


ſeniſts are enthuſiaſts, and zealous promoters of the 


catholics. The conſequences are exactly conform- 
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in their ſuperſtitions long united the high-church 
tories, and the Roman catholics, in ſupport of pre- 
rogative and kingly power; though experience of 
the tolerating ſpirit of the ai, ſeems of late to 
have reconciled the catholics to that party. 


The molini/ts and janſeniſts in France have a 
thouſand unintelligible diſputes, which are not 
worthy the reflection of a man of ſenſe: But what 


merits attention, is the different ſpirit of their reli- 
gion. The molini/fs, conducted by the jęſuits, are 
great friends to ſuperſtition, rigid obſervers of ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies, and devoted to the au- 
thority of the prieſts, and to tradition. The janu- 


paſſionate devotion, and of the inward life ; little 
influenced by authority; and, in a word, but half 


able to the foregoing reaſoning. The je/uits are the 
tyrants of the people, and the ſlaves of the court : 
And the 7an/enifts preſerve alive the ſmall ſparks 


of the love of liberty, which are to be found in the 
FRENCH nation, 
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Of the DNT or MEanness of Human NA TRI. 


* RE are certain ſects, which ſecretly form 
themſelves in the learned world, as well as 
factions in the political; and though ſometimes 
they come not to an open rupture, they give a dit- 
ferent turn to the ways of thinking of thoſe wo 
haye taken party on either ſide. The moſt remark- 
able of this kind are the ſects, founded on the dif- 
ferent ſentiments with regard to the dignity. of human 
nature; which is a point that ſeems to have divided 
philoſophers and poets, as well as divines, from the 
beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as a kind of 
human demigod, who derives his origin from 
heaven, and retains, evident marks of, his lineage 
and deſcent. Others inſiſt upon the blind ſides of 
human nature, and can diſcover nothing, except 
vanity, in which man ſurpaſſes the other animals, 
whom he affects ſo much to deſpiſe. If an author 
poſſeſſes the talent of rhetoric and declamation, he 


commonly takes party with the former: If his turn 
| lies 
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lies towards irony and ridicule, he naturally throws 


_ himſelf into the other extreme. 


J am far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have 


depreciated our ſpecies, have been enemies to yir- 


tue, and have expoſed the frailties of their fellow- 


creatures with any bad intention. On the contrary, 
I am ſenſible that a delicate ſenſe of morals, eſpe- 
cially when attended with a ſplenetic temper, is 
apt to give a man a diſguſt of the world, and to 
make him conſider the common courſe of human 
affairs with too much indignation. I muſt, how- 


ever, be of opinion, that the ſentiments of thoſe, 


who are inclined to think favourably of mankind, 
are much more advantageous to virtue, than the 
contrary principles which give us a mean opinion 
of our nature. When a man is poſſeſſed of a high 
notion of his rank and character in the creation, 
he will naturally endeavour to act up to it, and will 
ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious action, which might 
fink him below that figure which he makes in his 
own imagination. Accordingly we find, that all 
our polite and faſhionable moraliſts inſiſt upon this 
topic, and endeavour to repreſent vice as unworthy 


of man, as well as odious in itſelf. 


We find few diſputes, that are not founded on 
ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion ; and I am per- 
ſuaded, that the preſent diſpute, concerning the 
G 4 dignity 
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dignity or meanneſs of human nature, is not more 
exempt from it than any other. It may, therefore, 
be worth while to conſider, what is real, and what 


is only verbal, in this controverſy. 


4 That there is a natural difference between merit 
and demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, 
no reaſonable man will deny: Vet is it evident, 


that, in affixing the term, which denotes either our 


approbation or blame, we are commonly more in- 
fluenced by compariſon than by any fixed unalter- 
able ſtandard in the nature of things. In like man- 
ner, quantity, and extenſion, and bulk, are by 


every one acknowledged to be real things : But 
when we call any animal great or little, we always 


form a ſecret compariſon between that animal and 


others of the ſame ſpecies ; and it is that compa- 


riſon which regulates our judgement concerning its 
greatneſs. A dog and a horſe may be of the very 


_ ſame ſize, while the one is admired for the great- 


neſs of its bulk, and the other for the ſmallneſs. 


When I am preſent, therefore, at any diſpute, I 


always conſider with myſelf, whether it be a queſ- 


tion of compariſon or not that is the ſubject of the 


controverſy ; and if it be, whether the diſputants 


compare the ſame objects together, or talk of ; 


that are widely different. 


In forming our notions of human nature, we are 


apt to make a compariſon between men and ani- 
mals, 
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mals, the only creatures endowed with thought that 


fall under onr ſenſes. Certainly this compariſon is 
favourable to mankind, On the one hand, we ſee 


a creature, whoſe thoughts are not limited by any 


narrow bounds, either of place or time; who car- 
ries his reſearches into the moſt diſtant regions of 
this globe, and beyond this globe, to the planets 
and heavenly bodies; looks backward to confider 
the firſt origin, at leaſt, the hiſtory of human race; 
caſts his eyes forward to ſee the influence of his 
actions upon poſterity, and the judgements which 
will be formed of his character a thouſand years 
hence; a creature, who traces cauſes and effects to 
a great length and intricacy ; extracts general prin- 
ciples from particular appearances ; improves upon 


his diſcoveries; corrects his miſtakes ; and makes 


his very errors profitable. On the other hand, we 
are preſented with a creature the very reverſe of 
this ; limited in its obſervations and reaſonings to 
a few ſenſible objects which ſurround it; without 


curioſity, without foreſight ; blindly conducted by 


inſtinct, and attaining, in a ſhort time, its utmoſt 
perfection, beyond which it is never able to advance 


a ſingle ſtep. What a wide difference is there be- 


tween theſe creatures! And how exalted a notion 


muſt we entertain of the former, in compariſon of 


the latter ! 


There are two means commonly employed to de- 
ſtroy this concluſion : Fir/?, By making an unfair 
repre- 
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repreſentation of the caſe, and inſiſting only upon 
the weakneſſes of human nature. And ſecondly, By 
forming a new and ſecret compariſon between man 
and beings of the moſt perfect wiſdom. Among the 
other excellencies of man, this is one, that he can 
form an idea of perfections much beyond what he 
has experience of in himſelf; and is not limited 


in his conception of wiſdom and virtue. He can 


eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a degree of 
knowledge, which, when compared to his own, 
will make the latter appear very contemptible, and 
will cauſe the difference between that and the ſaga- 
city of animals, in a manner, to diſappear and va- 
niſh, Now this being a point, in which all the 
world is agreed, that human underſtanding falls in- 
finitely ſhort of perfect wiſdom; it is proper we 
ſhould know when this compariſon takes place, that 


we may not diſpute where there is no real dif. 


ference in our ſentiments. Man falls much more 
ſhort of perfe& wiſdom, and even of his own ideas 
of perfect wiſdom, than animals do of man; yet 
the latter difference 1s ſo conſiderable, that nothing 
but a compariſon with the former, can make it ap- 
pear of little moment. | 


It is alſo uſual to compare one man with another; 
and finding very few whom we can call av or vir- 
Zuous, we are apt to entertain a contemptible notion 
of our ſpecies in general. That we may be ſenſible 
of the fallacy of this way of reaſoning, we may ob- 

0 | ſerve, 
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ſerve, that the honourable appellations of wiſe and 
virtuous, are not annexed to any particular degree of 
thoſe qualities of a udom and virtue; but ariſe alto- 
gether from the compariſon we make between one 
man and another, When we find a man, who arrives 


at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as is very uncommon, we 


pronounce him a wiſe man : So that to ſay, there are 
few wiſe men in the world, is really to ſay nothing 
ſince it is only by their ſcarcity, that they merit 
that appellation. Were the loweſt of our ſpecies as 
wiſe as TULLY, or lord Bacon, we ſhould ſtill have 
reaſon to ſay, that there are few wiſe men. For in 
that caſe we ſhould exalt our notions of wiſdom, and 
ſhould not pay a ſingular honour to any one, who 
was not ſingularly diſtinguiſhed by his talents, In 
like manner, I have heard it obſerved by thoughtleſs 
people, that there are few women poſſeſſed of beau- 
ty, in compariſon of thoſe who want it; not con- 


ſidering, that we beſtow the epithet of beautiful only 


on ſuch as poſſeſs a degree of beauty, that is com- 
mon to them with a few. The ſame degree of 
beauty in a woman is called deformity, which is 
treated as real beauty in one of our ſex, 

As it is uſual, in forming a notion of our ſpecies, 
to compare it with the other ſpecies above or below 
it, or to compare the individuals of the ſpecies 
among themſelves ; ſo we often compare together 
the different motives or actuating principles of hu- 

man 
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man nature, in order to regulate our judgement 


concerning it. And, indeed, this is the only kind 
of compariſon, which is worth our attention, or 
decides any thing in the preſent queſtion. Were 
our ſelfiſh and vicious principles ſo much predomi- 
nant above our ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by 
ſome philoſophers, we ought undoubtedly to enter- 
tain'a contemptible notion of human nature. 


There is much of a diſpute of words in all this 
controverſy, When a man denies the ſincerity of 
all public ſpirit or affection to a country and com- 
munity, I am ata loſs what to think of him, Per- 
- haps he never felt this paſſion in ſo clear and diſtin& 
a manner as to remove all his doubts concerning its 
force and reality. But when he proceeds afterwards 
to reject all private friendſhip, if no intereſt or ſelf- 
love intermixes itſelf; I am then confident that he 
abuſes terms, and confounds the ideas of things ; 
fince it is impoſſible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, or 
rather ſo ſtupid, as to make no difference between 
one man and another, and give no preference to 
qualities, which engage his approbation and eſteem, 
Is he alſo, ſay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pre- 
| tends to be to friendſhip ? And does injury and 
wrong no more affect him than kindneſs or benefits? 
Impoſſible : He does not know himſelf: He has 


forgot the movements of his mind; or rather he 
makes uſe of a different language from the reſt of 
his 
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his countrymen, and calls not things by their pro- 
per names. What ſay you of natural affection? (I 


ſubjoin) Is that alſo a ſpecies of ſelf- love? Ves: 


All is ſelf-love. Your children are loved only be- 
cauſe they are yours: Your friend for a like rea- 


fon: And your country engages you only ſo far 


as it has a connexion with your/e/F: Were the idea 
of felf removed, nothing would affect you: You 
would be altogether inactive and inſenfible : Or if 
you ever gave yourſelf any movement, it would 
only be from vanity, and a deſire of fame and re- 
putation to this ſame ſelf, I am willing, reply I, 
to receive your interpretation of human actions, 
provided you admit the facts. That ſpecies of ſelf- 
love, which diſplays itſelf in kindneſs to others, you 
muſt allow to have great influence over human ac- 
tions, and even greater, on many occaſions, than 
that which remains in its original ſhape and form. 
For how few are there, who, having a family, chil- 
dren, and relations, do not ſpend more on the 
maintenance and education of theſe than on their 
own pleaſures ? This, indeed, you juſtly obſerve, 
may proceed from their ſelf- love, ſince the proſperity 
of their family and friends is one, or the chief of 
their pleaſures, as well as their chief honour, Be 
you alſo one of theſe ſelfiſh men, and you are ſure 
of every one's good opinion and good will; or not 
to ſhock your nice ears with theſe expreſſions, the 
ſelf-love of every one, and mine amongſt the reſt, 

| will 
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will then incline us to ſerve you, and ſpeak well of 
you. ITS, 


In my opinion, there are two things which have 
led aftray thoſe philoſophers, that have inſiſted ſo 
much on the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the jr/ place, 
they found, that every act of virtue or friendſhip 
was attended with a ſecret pleaſure ; whence they 
concluded, that friendſhip and virtue could not be 
diſintereſted. But the fallacy of this is obvious. The 
virtuous fentiment or paſſion produces the pleaſure, 
and does not ariſe from it. I feel a pleaſure in do- 
ing good to my friend, becauſe I love him; but do 
not love him for the ſake of that pleaſure. 


In the /econd place, it has always been found, 
that the virtuous are far from being indifferent to 
praiſe; and therefore they have been repreſented as 
a ſet of vain-glorious men, who had nothing in 
view but the applauſes of others. But this alſo is 
a fallacy. It is very unjuſt in the world, when 
they find any tincture of vanity in a laudable action, 
to depreciate it upon that account, or aſcribe it en- 
tirely to that motive. The caſe is not the ſame 
with vanity, as with other paſſions. Where avarice 
or revenge enters into any ſeemingly virtuous action, 
it is difficult for us to determine how far it enters, 
and it is natural to ſuppoſe it the ſole actuating 
principle. But vanity is ſo cloſely allied to virtue, 
| and 
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and to love the fame of laudable actions approaches 
ſo near the love of laudable actions for their own 
ſake, that theſe paſſions are more capable of mix- 
ture, than any other kinds of affection; and it is 
almoſt impoſſible to have the latter without ſome 
degree of the former. Accordingly, we find, that 
this paſſion for glory is always warped and varied 
according to the particular taſte or ſentiment of 
the mind on which it falls. Nero had the ſame 
vanity in driving a chariot, that Tx AAN had in 
governing the empire with juſtice and ability. To 
love the glory of virtuous actions is a ſure proof 
of the love of virtuous aCtiogs. 


SSA Rt. 
. LEBRETT. 


HOSE who employ their pens on political 
ſubjects, free from party-rage, and party- 
prejudices, cultivate a ſcience, which, of all others, 


contributes moſt to public utility, and even to the 
private ſatisfaction of thoſe who addict themſelves 


to the ſtudy of it. I am apt, however, to entertain 
a ſuſpicion, that the world is ſtill too young to fix 
many general truths in politics, which will remain 
true to the lateſt poſterity. We have not as yet had 
experience of three thouſand years; ſo that not only 
the art of reaſoning is ſtill defective in this ſcience, 


as in all others, but we even want ſufficient mate- 


rials upon which we can reaſon. It is not fully 
known, what degrees of refinement, either in vir- 
tue or vice, human nature is ſuſceptible of; nor 
what may be expected of mankind from any great 
revolution in their education, cuſtoms or principles. 
MacHiaverl was certainly a great genius; but hav- 
ing confined his ſtudy to the furious and tyrannical 
governments of ancient times, or to the little diſ- 


orderly nn, mag of ITaLY, his reaſonings, 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially upon monarchical government, have been | 
found extremely defeCtive ; and there ſcarcely is any 
maxim in his prince, which ſubſequent experience 
| has not entirely refuted. A wea# prince, ſays he, 
15 incapable of receiving good counſel; for if he conſult 
ewith ſeveral, he will not be able to chooſe among their 
different counſels. If, he abandon himſelf to one, that 
miniſter may, perhaps, have capacity; but he will not 
long be a minifter : He will be furg to diſpoſe 2% his 
maſter, and place himſelf and his family upon the 
throne. I mention this, among many inſtances of 
the errors of that politician, proceeding, in a great 
meaſure, from his having lived in too early an age 
of the world, to be a good judge of political truth. 
Almoſt all the princes of Evroys are at preſent 
governed by their miniſters ; and have been ſo for 
near two centuries; and yet no ſuch event has 
ever happened, or can poſſibly happen. Szjanvs 
might project dethroning the Cæsa RSH; but Fl RU- 
xy, though ever ſo vicious, could not, while in 
his ſenfes, entertain the leaſt hopes of diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing the BourBons, | 


Trade was never eſteemed an affair of flate, till 
the laſt century; and there ſcarcely is any ancient 
writer on politics, who has made ITN it f, 


4 Xxnornon mentions. it; but with a doubt if it be of any 
advantage to a ſtate. Edt u f e op T4 d, &c, XEN. 
Hirxo. PL Ayo totally exeludes it from his imaginary republic. 
De legibus, lib, iv. 
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| Even the ITaL1ans have kept a profound filence 


with regard to it; though it has now excited the 
chief attention, as well of miniſters of ſtate, as of 


ſpeculative reaſoners. The great opulence, gran? 


deur, and military atchievements of the two mari- 
time powers, ſeem firſt to have inſtructed mankind 
in the importance of an extenſive commerce. 


Haring, therefore, intended in this eſfay to have 


made a full compariſon of civil liberty and abſo- 


lute government, and to have ſhewn the great ad- 
vantages of the former above the latter; I began 


to entertain a ſuſpicion, that no man in this age 


was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an undertaking ; 
and that whatever any one ſhould advance on that 
head would, in all probability, be refuted by fur- 
ther experience, and be rejected by poſterity. Such 


mighty revolutions have happened in human af- 


fairs, and ſo many events have ariſen contrary to 
the expectation of the ancients, that are ſufficient 


to beget the ſuſpicion of ſtill further changes. 


It had been obſerved by the ancients, that all the 


arts and ſciences aroſe among free nations; and, 


that the PeRSIANS and EGYPTIANS, notwithſtand- 
ing their eaſe, opulence and luxury, made but faint 
efforts towards a reliſh in thoſe finer pleaſures, which 
were carried to ſuch perfection by the GREEKS, 


amidſt continual wars, attended with poverty, and 
| the 
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the greateſt ſimplicity of life and manners. It had 
alſo been obſerved, that, when the GaEEEKS loſt 
their liberty, though they encreaſed mightily in 
riches, by means of the conqueſts of ALEXANDER; 
yet the arts, from that moment, declined among 
them, and have never ſince been able to raiſe their 
head in that climate. Learning was tranſplanted 
to Rowe, the only free nation at that time in the 
univerſe; and having met with ſo favourable a ſoil, 
it made prodigious ſhoots for above a century; till 
the decay of liberty produced alſo the decay of let- 
ters, and ſpread a total barbariſm over the world. 
From theſe two experiments, of which each was 
double in its kind, and ſhewed the fall of learning 
in deſpotic governments, as well as its riſe in po- 
pular ones, Loncinus thought himſelf ſufficiently 
juſtified, in aſſerting, that the arts and ſciences could 
never flouriſh, but in a free government; And in this 
opinion, he has been followed by ſeveral eminent 
writers + in our own country, who either confined 
their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in favour of that form of go. 

vernment, eſtabliſhed amongſt us, 


But what would theſe writers have ſaid, to the 
inſtances of modern Rowe and of FLORENCE? Of 
which the former carried to perfection all the finer 


+ Mr, ApDI1$S0N and Lord SHAFTESBURY, 
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arts of ſculpture, painting and muſic, as . as 
4 poetry, though it groaned under tyranny, and under 
the tyranny of prieſts: While the latter made the 


greateſt progreſs in the arts and ſciences, after it 


began to loſe its liberty by the uſurpations of the 
family of Mepici. ArtosTo, Tasso, GALILEO, 
more than RayHaAEL, and MicnatL ANGELo, were 
not born in republics. And though the Lou BAND 
ſchool was famous as well as the Roman, yet the 
VenEeTIans have had the ſmalleſt ſhare in its ho- 
nours, and ſeem rather inferior to the other ITAL i- 
ANS, in their genius for the arts and ſciences. Rvu- 
BENs eſtabliſhed his ſchool at AnTwere, not at 
AMSTERD4M: DRESDEN, not HamBurGn, is the 
centre of politeneſs in GzRMany. 


But the moſt eminent inſtance of the Houriſhing | 
of learning in abſolute governments, is that of 
Fa aN CE, which ſcarcely ever enjoyed any eſtabliſhed 


liberty, and yet has carried the arts and ſciences as 
near perfection as any other nation. The Ex OLISsR 
are, perhaps, greater philoſophers; the ITALIANS 
better painters and muſicians; the Romaxs were 
greater orators: But the Fx EN are the only 
people, except the G EES, who have been at once 


philoſophers, poets, orators, hiſtorians, 'painters, 


architeas, ſculptors, and muſicians, With regard 
to the ſtage, they have excelled even the Greexs, 


who have far excelled the EncLisn. And, in com- 
5 3 mon 
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] mon life, they have, in a great meaſure, perfected | 
that art, the moſt uſeful and agreeable of any, “ Art 
ae Vivre, the art of ſociety and converſation. ET 


a SITS. ET II 


If we conſider the ſtate of ihe ſciences and polite- 
arts in our own country, Horace's obſervatign, 
with regard to the Romans, may, in a great mea- 
_ be applied to the BRITISH. 


Sed in longum tamen æu;pm 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


The elegance and propriety of ſtile have bees 
very much neglected among us. We have no dic- 
tionary of our language, and ſcarcely a tolerable 
grammar. The firſt polite proſe we have, was writ 
by a man who is ſtill alive b. As to SrRAT, Locks, 
and even TEMPLE, they knew too little of the rules 

of art to be eſteemed elegant writers. The proſe of 
Bacon, HarrincTon, and MiLTon, is altogether 
ſtiff and pedantic ;, though their ſenſe be excellent: 
Men, in this country, have been ſo much occupied 
in the great diſputes of Religion, Politics, and Phi- 
loſophy, that they had no "reliſh for the ſeemingly 
minute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm. And 
though this turn of thinking muſt have conſiderably 
improved our ſenſe and our talent of reaſoning be- 
yond thoſe of other nations; it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, even in thoſe ſciences above-mentioned, we 


Dr. Swir To 


2 have 


OY not any Randard-book, which we can tranſmit 
to poſterity : And the utmoſt we have to boaſt of, 


are a few eſſays towards a more juſt philoſophy ; 
which, indeed, promiſe well, but have not, as yet, 
racked any degree of perfection. 


It has become an eſtabliſhed opinion, that com- 
merce can never flouriſh but in a free government; 
and this opinion ſeems to be founded on a longer 


and larger experience than the foregoing, with re- 


gard to the arts and ſciences. If we trace commerce 
in its progreſs through Ty RE, ArHENS, SyxAcusg, 
CAR TAHAOE, Venice, FLORENCE, Genoa, Ax r- 
Wekr, Holland, EncLanD, &c. we ſhall always 
find it to have fixt its ſeat in free governments. 


The three greateſt trading towns now in the world, 


are Lonpon, Aus TER DAM, and HAMBURGEH; all 


free cities, and proteſtant cities; that is, enjoying 


# double liberty. It muſt, however, be obſerved, 
that the great jealouſy entertained of late, with 
regard to the commerce of FRANCE, ſeems to prove, 
that this maxim is no more certain and infallible, 
chan the foregoing, and that the ſubjedts of an ab- 


Joldte prince may become our rivals in commerce, 


s ey 


well as in learning. 


iin 1 deliver my opinion i in an affair of ſo "Ny 
uncertainty, T would aſfert, chat, notwithſtanding 


the efforts of the Faencn, there is ſomething 
hurtful 


e 
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hurtful to commerce inherent in the very nature of 
abſolute government, and inſeparable from it: 
Though the reaſon I would aflign for this opinion, 
is ſomewhat different from that which 1s commonly 
inſiſted on, Private property ſeems to me almoſt as 


ſecure i in a civilized Eu RO EAN monarchy, as in a 


republic; nor is danger much apprehended in ſuch 


a government, from the violence of the ſovereign; 


more than we commonly dread harm from thunder, 
or earthquakes, or any accident the moſt unuſual 
and extraordinary. Avarice, the ſpur of induftry, 
is ſo obſtinate a paſſion, and works its way through 
ſo many real dangers and difficulties, that it 1s not- 
likely to be ſcared by an imaginary danger, which 
is ſo ſmall, that it ſcarcely admits of calculation, 


Commerce, therefore, in my opinion, is apt to de- 


cay in abſolute governments, not becauſe it is there 


lefs ſecure, but becauſe it is leſs honourable. A ſub- 


ordination of ranks is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, and place muſt 
be honoured above induſtry and riches, And while 


theſe notions prevail, all the conſiderable traders 


will be tempted to throw up their commerce, in or- 
der to purchaſe ſome of thoſe employments, to which 
privileges and honours are annexed. 


Since I am upon this head, of the alterations 


_ which time has produced; or may produce in poli- 


tics, I muſt obſerve, that all Kinds of government, 
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tee and abſolute, ſeem to have undergone, in mo- 
dern times, a great change for the better, with re- 
gard both to foreign and domeſtic management. 
The balance of power is a ſecret in politics, fully 
| known only to the preſent age; and I muſt add, 
that the internal PoLics of ſtates has alſo received 
great improvements within the laſt century. We 


are informed by SaiLusT, that CaTaiine's army 
was much augmented by the acceſſion of the high- 


waymen about Rome ; though I believe, that all 


of that profeſſion, who are at preſent diſperſed over 


Eusorg, would not amount to a regiment. In 


Cictro's pleadings for M1r.o, I find this argument, 
among others, made uſe of to prove, that his client 
had not aſſaſſinated CLoprus. Had Mito, ſaid he, 
intended to have killed CLopivs, he had not at- 
tacked him in the day-time, and at ſuch a diſtance 
from the city: He had way-laid him at night, near 
the ſuburbs, where it might have been pretended, 
that he was killed by robbers; and the frequency 


of the accident would have favoured the deceit. 
This is a ſurprizing proof of the looſe police of 


Ron, and of the number and force of theſe rob- 
bers; fince CLoprus * was at that time attended 
with thirty ſlaves, who were compleatly armed, and 
ſufficiently accuſtomed to blood and danger in the 
frequent tumults excited by that ſeditious tribune. | 


* Pite Ale, P, ed, in Orat, pro Miloat, 


But 
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But though all kinds of government be improved 
in modern times, yet monarchical government ſeems 
to have made the greateſt advances towards per- 
fection. It may now be affirmed of civilized mo- 
narchies, what was formerly faid in praiſe of repub- 
lics alone, that they are a government of Laws, not 
of Mer. They are found ſuſceptible of order, me- 
thod, and conſtancy, to a ſurprizing degree. Pro- 
perty is there ſecure; induſtry encouraged ; the arts 
Aouriſh ; and the prince lives ſecure among his 
ſubjects, like a father among his children. There 
are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, 
near two hundred abſolute princes, great and 
ſmall, in EuxorE; and allowing twenty years to 
each reign, we may ſuppoſe, that there have been 
in the whole two thouſand monarchs or tyrants, as 
the Gx EEEKs would have called them: Yet of theſe 
there has not been one, not even PRHILI II. of 
SPAIN, ſo bad as TIBERK Ius, CaricuLa, Neo, or 
Douirlax, who were four in twelve amongſt the 
Roman emperors, It muft, however, be confeſſed, 
that, though monarchical governments have ap- 
proached nearer to popular ones, in gentleneſs and 
ſtability ; they are ſtill inferior, Our modern edu- 
cation and cuſtoms inſtil more humanity and mode- 
ration than the ancient ; but have not as yet been 
able to overcome entirely the diſadvantages of that 
form of government, 


But 


<> 


* 
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But here I muſt beg leave to advance a conjecture, 
| | which ſeems probable, but which poſterity alone can 
| fully judge of. I am apt to think, that, in monar- 
chical governments there is a ſource of improvement, 

and in popular governments a ſource of degeneracy, 
which in time will bring theſe ſpecies of civil polity 
ſtill nearer an equality. The greateſt abuſes, which 
ariſe in FRaxce, the moſt perfect model of pure 
monarchy, proceed not from the number or weight 
of the taxes, beyond what are to be met with in 
free countries; but from the expenſive, unequal, 
arbitrary, and intricate method of levying them, 
by which the induſtry of the poor, eſpecially of the 
peaſants and farmers, is, in a great meaſure, diſ- 
couraged, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and 
laviſh employment. But to whoſe advantage do 
theſe abuſes tend? If to that of the nobility, they 
might be eſteemed inherent in that form of govern- 
ment; ſince the nobility are the true ſupports of 
monarchy ; and it is natural their intereſt ſhould be 
more conſulted, in ſuch a conſtitution, than that of 
the people. But the nobility are, in reality, the 
principal loſers by this oppreſſion ; ſince it ruins 
their eſtates, and beggars their tenants, The only 
: gainers by it are the Finangiers, a race of men rather 
odious to the nobility and the whole kingdom. If 
a prince or miniſter, therefore, ſhould ariſe, en- 


owes with ſufficient diſcernment to know his own 
| and 


. 
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and the public intereſt, and with ſufficient force of 
mind to break through ancient cuſtoms, we might 
expect to ſee theſe abuſes remedied; in which caſe, 
the difference between that abſolute government and 
our free one, would not appear ſo conſiderable as 
at preſent. 5 


The ſource of degeneracy, which may be remarked 
in free governments, conſiſts in the practice of con- 
tracting debt, and mortgaging the public revenues, 
by which taxes may, in time, become altogether 
intolerable, and all the property of the ſtate be 
brought into the hands of the public. This prac- 
tice is of modern date. The ArTHENIANSs, though 
governed by a republic, paid near two hundred 
per Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, which any emer- 
gent occaſion made it neceſſary for them to bor- 


row; as we learn from XEN OHONY *. Among the 


moderns, the Duro firſt introduced the practice 
of borrowing great ſums at low intereſt, and have 
well nigh ruined themſelves by it. Abſolute princes 
have alſo contracted debt; but as an abſolute prince 
may make a bankruptcy when he pleaſes, his 
people can never be oppreſſed by his debts. In 
popular governments, the people, and chiefly thoſe 
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who have the higheſt offices, being commonly the 
public creditors, it is difficult for the ſtate to make 
uſe of this remedy, which, however it may be ſome- 
times neceſſary, is always crue] and barbarous. 
This, therefore, ſeems to be an inconvenience, 
| which nearly threatens all free governments; eſpe- 
cially our own, at the preſent juncture of affairs. 
And what a ſtrong motive is this, to increaſe our 
frugality of public money; leſt, for want of it, we 
be reduced, by the multiplicity of taxes, to curſe 
our free government, and wiſh ourſelves in the ſame 
ſtate of ſervitude with all the nations that ſurround 

_:: | 


2 
- 
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VVV 
of ELOQUENCE, 


1 who confider the periods * revo- 


lutions of human kind, as repreſented in hiſ- 


tory, are entertained with a ſpectacle full of plea- 
ſure and variety, and ſee, with ſurprize, the man- 


ners, cuſtoms, and opinions of the ſame ſpecies 
ſuſceptible of ſuch prodigious changes in different 
periods of time. It may, however, be obſerved, 
that, in civil hiſtory, there is found a much greater 
uniformity than in the hiſtory of learning and ſci- 
ence, and that the wars, negotiations, and politics 
of one age reſemble more thoſe of another, than the 
taſte, wit, and ſpeculative principles. Intereſt and 
ambition, honour and ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, 
gratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in all 
public tranſactions; and theſe paſſions are of a very 
ſtubborn and intractable nature, in compariſon of 
the ſentiments and underſtanding, which are eaſily 
varied by education and example. The Goras 
were much more inferior to the Romans, in taſte 
and ſcience, than in courage and virtue. 5 
| * But 
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I SAW I, 


But not to compare together nations ſo widely 
different; it may be obſerved, that even this latter 
period of human learning is, in many reſpects, 
of an oppoſite character to the ancient; and that 
if we be ſuperior in philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwith- 
ſanding all our refinements, much inferior in elo- 
quence. | 


In ancient times, no work of genius was thought 
to require ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeak- 
ing in public; and ſome eminent writers have pro- 
nounced the talents, even of a great poet or philo- 
ſopher, to be of an inferior nature to thoſe requiſite 
for ſuch an undertaking. GREECE and Roms pro- 


785 duced, each of them, but one accompliſhed orator; 


and whatever praiſes the other celebrated | peakers | 


might merit, they were ſtill eſteemed much inferior 


to theſe great models of eloquence. It is obſervable, 
that the ancient-critics could ſcarcely find two ora- 
tors in any age, who deſerved to be placed preciſely 
in the ſame rank, and poſſeſſed the ſame degree of 
merit. CaLvus, Cx Lius, Curio, HorTensrvus, 
CæSsAR roſe one above another: But the greateſt 
of that age was inferior to Ciczro, the moſt elo- 


quent ſpeaker, that had ever appeared in Roms. 


Thoſe of fine taſte, however, pronounced this judg- 
ment of the Roman orator, as well as of the GR E- 
cian, that both of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all 


that had ever appeared, but they they were far from 


""_ reaching 
+ 
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reaching the perfection of their art, which was in- 
finite, and not only exceeded human force to attain, 
but human imagination to conceive, Cictro de- 
clares himſelf diſſatisfied with his own performances; 
nay, even with thoſe of DemosTrEnes, La ſunt 


avide & capaces mee aures, ſays he, & ſemper ali- 
quid immenſum, infinitumgue deſiderant. 


Of all the polite and learned nations, Bz1Tarn 
alone poſſeſſes a popular government, or admits into 
the legiſlature ſuch numerous aſſemblies as can be 
ſuppoſed to lie under the dominion of eloquence. 
But what has Bx IT AIR to boaſt of in this particular? 
In enumerating the great men, who have done ho- 
nour to our country, we exult in our poets and phi- 
loſophers; but what orators are ever mentioned? 
Or where are the monuments of their genius to be 
met with There are found, indeed, in our hiſtories, 
the names of ſeveral, who directed the reſolutions 
of our parliament : - But neither themſelves nor 
others have taken the pains to preſerve their ſpeech- 
es; and the authority, which they poſſeſſed, ſeems - 
to have been owing to their experience, wiſdom, or 
power, more than to their talents for oratory, At 
preſent, there are above half a dozen ſpeakers in 
the two houſes, who, in the judgment of the public, 
have reached very near the ſame pitch of eloquence; 
and no man pretends to give any one the preference 


to the reſt. This ſeems to me a certain proof, that 


1 | none 
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none of them have attained much beyond a medi- 
ocrity in their art, and that the ſpecies of eloquence, 
which they aſpire to, gives no exetciſe to the ſu- 
blimer faculties of the mind, 'but may he reached 
by ordinary talents and a flight application, A hun- 
dred cabinet-makers in Lonyox can work a table 
or a Chair equally well ; but no one poet can write 
verſes with ſuch ſpirit and elegance as Mr, Porr. 


We are told, that, when DEMosrRHEN ES was to 
plead, all ingenious men flocked to ArRHENS from 
the moſt remote parts of GREECE, as to the moſt. 
celebrated ſpectacle of the world +. At LoxDο 
you may ſee men ſauntering in the court of requeſts, 
while the moſt important debate is carrying on in the 
two houſes; and many do not think themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently compenſated, for the loſing of their dinners, 
by all the eloquence of our moſt celebrated ſpeakers, 
When old CIBBER is to act, the curioſity of ſeveral 
is more excited, than when our prime miniſter is to 
defend himſelf from a mgtion for his remoyal or 


HOPE? oy 


Even a perſon, BY. DIO with the noble re- 
mains of ancient orators, may judge, from a few 


I Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memorize pro- 
ditum eſſe, ſed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum DzemosTrENEs dicturug 
eſſet, ut concurſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota GAE CIA fierent. 
At cum iſti Ar riet dicunt, non modo a corona (quod eft ipſum. 
4 miſerabile) ſed etiam ab advocatis relinquuntur. | 
Cicepo de Claris ontoribus. 


. 5 
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ſtrokes, that the ſtile or ſpecies of their eloquence 
was infinitely more ſublime than that which modern 
orators aſpire to. How abſurd would it appear, in 
our temperate and calm ſpeakers, to make uſe of 
an Apoſtrophe, like that noble one of DemosTHENEs, 
ſo much celebrated by QuinTILIan and Lonci- 
Nus, when, juſtifying the unſucceſsful battle of 
CamronEaA, he breaks out, No, my Felloau Citizens, 
No : You hade not erred, T fwear by the manes of thoſe 
Heroes, who fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of 
MaraTHoNn and PLATÆ A. Who could now endure 
ſuch a bold and poctical figure, as that which C1- 
cero employs, after deſcribing in the moſt trapical 
terms the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. Should 
paint the horrors of this ſcene, not to Roman citizens, 
not to the allies of our ſtate, not to thoſe who Habe ever 
heard of the Roman Name, not even to men, but to 
brute creatures; or, to go farther, ſhould I lift up my 
voice in the moſt deſolate ſolitude, to the rocks and moun- 
tains, yet ſpould I ſurely ſee thoſe rudèe and inanimate 
parts of nature moved with horror and indignation at 
the recital of ſo enormous an action f. With what a 


* 


| 7 I The original is; Quod fi hæe non ad cives Romanos, non 
ad aliquos amicos noftrz civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani 
nomen audiſſent; denique, fi non ad homines, verum ad beſtias; 
aut etiam, ut longius progrediar, fi in aliqua deſertiſſima ſolĩtu- 
dine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hzc conqueri & deplorare vellem, 
tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam indigna rerum 
atrocitate commoverentur. - Cic, in ver. 
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blaze of eloquence muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſurs- 


rounded to give it grace, or cauſe it to make any 


impreſſion on the hearers? And what noble art and 


ſublime talents are requiſite to arrive, by juſt de- 
grees, at a ſentiment ſo bold and exceſſive: To in- 
flame the audience, ſo as to make them accompany 
the ſpeaker in ſuch violent paſſions, and ſuch ele- 
vated conceptions: And to conceal, under a torrent 
of eloquence, the artifice, by which all this is ef- 
feQuated ! Should this ſentiment even appear to us 
exceſſive, as perhaps it juſtly may, it will at leaſt 
ſerve to give an idea of the ſtyle of ancient elo- 
quence, where ſuch ſwelling expreſſions were not 
rejected as wholly monſtrous and gigantic, 


Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreſ- 
fion, was the vehemence of action, obſerved in the 
ancient orators. The /upp/o/io pedis, or ſtamping 
of the foot, was one of the moſt uſual and mode- 


rate geſtures which they made uſe of ; though that 


is now eſteemed: too violent, either for the ſenate, 
bar, or pulpit, and is only admitted into the theatre, 


to accompany the moſt violent paſſions, which are 


there repreſented. 


+ Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium in- 
geniis elicere voces & querelas ſolet ? nulla perturbatio animi, 
nulla corporis: frons non percuſſa, non femur; pedis (quod mi- 
zimum eft)) nulla ſupploſio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut inflammares 
noſtros animos; ſomnum iſto loco vix tenebamus. 

i Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
One 


5 
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One is ſomewhat at a loſs to what cauſe we may 


aſcribe ſo ſenſible a decline of eloquence in latter 


ages. The genius of mankind, at all times, is, 


perhaps, equal: The moderns have applied them- 


ſelves, with great induſtry and ſucceſs, to all the 
other arts and ſciences: And a learned nation poſ- 
ſeſſes a popular government; a circumſtance which 
ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of theſe noble ta- 
lents: But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, our 
progreſs in eloquence is very inconſiderable, in com- 
pariſon of the advances, which we have made in all 
other parts of learning. 


Shall we aſſert, that the ſtrains of ancient elo- 
quence are unſuitable to our age, and not to be 
imitated by modern orators? Whatever reaſons may 
be made uſe of to prove this, I am perſuaded they 
will be found, upon examination, to be unſound 
and unſatisfactory. 


Firſt, It may be ſaid, that, in ancient times, 


during the flouriſhing period of the GREtK and Ro- 


MAN learning, the municipal laws, in every ſtate, 


were but few and ſimple, and the deciſion of cauſes 


was, in a great meaſure, left to the equity and com- 
mon ſenſe of the judges. The ſtudy of the laws was 
not then a laborious occupation, requiring the 
drudgery of a whole life to finiſh it, and incom- 
patible with every other ſtudy or profeſſion, The 

| I 2 | great 
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oreat ſtateſmen and generals among the Romans 
were all lawyers; and Cicero, to ſhew the facility 
of acquiring this ſcience, declares, that, in the midſt 
of all his occupations, he would undertake, in a 
few days, to make himſelf a compleat civilian. 
Now, where a pleader addreſſes himſelf to the equity 
of his judges, he has much more room to diſplay 
his eloquence, than where he muſt draw his argu- 
ments from ſtri&t laws, ſtatutes, and precedents. 
In the former caſe, many circumſtances muſt be 
taken in; many perſonal conſiderations regarded; 
and even favour and inclination, which it be- 
longs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, 
to conciliate, may be diſguiſed under the appear- 
ance of equity. But how ſhall a modern lawyer 
kave leiſure to quit his toilſome occupations, in 
order to gather the flowers of Parnassus ? Or 
what opportunity ſhall he have of diſplaying them, 
amidſt the rigid and ſubtile arguments, objec- 
tions, and replies, which he is obliged to make 
uſe of? The greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, 
who ſhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, 
after a month's ſtudy of the laws, would only labour 
to make Himſelf ridiculous. 

I am ready ta own, that this circumſtance; of the 
_ multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a diſcourage- 
ment to eloquence in modern times: But I aſſert, 


that it will not account entirely for the decline af 
1 that 
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that noble art. It may baniſh oratory from WE Ss r- 
MINSTER-HALL, but not from either houſe of par- 
liament. Among the ArRENTIANVS, the AR EO A- 
GITEs expreſsly forbad all allurements of eloquence; 
and ſome have pretended that in the GR EEE ora- 
tions, written in the judiciary form, there is not ſuch 


a bold and rhetorical ſtile, as appears in the Roman. 


But to what a pitch did the ATHenlanxs carry their 
eloquence in the deliberative kind, when affairs of 
ſtate were canvaſſed, and the liberty, happineſs, and 
honour of the republic were the ſubject of debate? 
Diſputes of this nature elevate the genius above all 
others, and give the fulleſt ſcope to eloquence ; and 
ſuch diſputes are very frequent in this nation. 


Secondly, Tt may be pretended, that the decline of 
eloquence is owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe of the 
moderns, who reje& with diſdain all thoſe rhetorical 
tricks, employed to ſeduce the judges, and will ad- 


mit of nothing but ſolid argument in any debate or 


deliberation. If a man be accuſed of murder, the 
fact muſt be proved by witneſſes and evidence ; and 
the laws will afterwards determine the puniſhment 
of the criminal. Tt would be ridiculous to deſcribe, 
in ſtrong colours, the horror and cruelty of the ac- 
tion : To introduce the relations of the dead ; and, - 
at a ſignal, make them throw themſelves at the feet 
of the judges, imploring juſtice with tears and la- 
mentations: And ſtill more ridiculous would it be, 

CY 5 to 
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to employ a picture repreſenting the bloody deed, 
in order to move the judges by the diſplay of ſo tra- 
gical a ſpectacle: Though we know, that this poor 
artifice was ſometimes practiſed by the pleaders of 
old *. Now, baniſh the pathetic from public diſ- 
courſes, and you reduce the ſpeakers merely to mo- 
dern eloquence ; that is, to good ſenſe, delivered 
in proper expreſſions, Ws? 


Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our modern 
cuſtoms, or our ſuperior good ſenſe, if you will, 
' ſhould make our orators more cautious and reſerved 
than the ancient, in attempting to inflame the paſ- 
ſions, or elevate the imagination of their audience: 
But, I ſee no reaſon, why it ſhould make them de- 
ſpair abſolutely of ſucceeding in that attempt. It 
ſhould make them redouble their art, not abandon 
it entirely. The ancient orators ſeem alſo to have 
been on their guard againft this jealouſy of their 
audience; but they took a different way of eluding 
it f. They hurried away with ſuch a torrent of ſu- 
blime and pathetic, that they left their hearers no 
leiſure to perceive the artifice, by which they were 
deceived, Nay, to conſider the matter aright, they 
were not deceived by any artifice. The orator, by 
the force of his own genius and eloquence, firſt in- 


* QuiNTIL, lib, vi. cap, 1. 
+ LoxnGinus, cap. 15. 


famed 
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Hamed himſelf with anger, indignation, pity, ſor- 
row; and then communicated thoſe impetuous 
movements to his audience, | 


Does any man pretend to have more good ſenſe 
than Julius CæSsAR? Yet that haughty conqueror, 
we know, was ſo ſubdued by the charms of Cicero's 
eloquence, that he was, in a manner, conſtrained to 
change his ſettled purpoſe and reſolution, and to 
abſolve a criminal, whom, before that orator pleaded, 
he was determined to condemn, 


Some objections, I own, notwithſtanding his vaſt 
ſucceſs, may lie againſt ſome paſſages of the Ro- 
MAN orator. He is too florid and rhetorical : His 
figures are too ſtriking and palpable ; The diviſions 
of his diſcourſe are drawn chiefly from the rules of 
the ſchools: And his wit diſdains not always the 
.artifice even of a pun, rhyme, or jingle of words. 
The GRrEcias addreſſed himſelf to an audience 
much leſs refined than the Roman ſenate or judges. 
The loweſt vulgar of ATaens were his ſovereigns, 
and the arbiters of his eloquance *, Vet is his 
manner more chaſte and auſtere than that of the 

other. Could it be copied, its ſucceſs would 
be infallible over a modern aſſembly. It is rapid 
harmony, exactly adjuſted to the ſenſe : It is vehe- 


* See NOTE [DJ. 
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ts 
ment reaſoning, without any appearance of art: 
It is diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, involved in 
a continued ſtream of argument: And of all hu- 
man productions, the orations of DRMOSTHENES 
preſent to us the models, which approach the e 
to perfection. | 


_ Thirdly, It may be pretended, that the diſorders 
of the ancient governments, and the enormous 
crimes, of which the citizens were often guilty, af- 
forded much ampler matter for eloquence than can 
be met with among the moderns. Were there no 
VEerREs or CATALINE, there would be no CickRO. 
But that this reaſon can have no great influence, is 
evident. It would be eaſy to find a PIII in mo- 
dern times; but where ſhall we find a DEMOST- 


HENES? 


What remains, then, but that we lay the blame 
on the want of genius, or of judgment in our ſpeak- 
ers, who either found themſelves incapable of reach- 

ing the heights of ancient eloquence, or rejected all 
ſuch endeavours, as unſuitable to the ſpirit of mo- 
dern aſſemblies? A few ſucceſsful attempts of this 
nature might rouze the genius of the nation, excite. 
the emulation of the youth, and accuſtom our ears 
to a more ſublime and more pathetic elocution, than 
what we have been hitherto entertained with, There 


is certainly ſomething accidental in the firſt riſe and 
| | the 
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the progreſs of the arts in any nation. I doubt 
whether a very ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, why 
ancient Rome, though it received all its refine- 
ments from Gzzzce, could attain only to a reliſh 
for ſtatuary, painting, and architecture, without 
reaching the practice of theſe arts: While modern 
Rome has been excited, by a few remains found 
among the ruins of antiquity, and has produced 
artiſts of the greateſt eminence and diſtinction. Had 
ſuch a cultivated genius for oratory, as WaLLER's 
for poetry, ariſen, during the civil wars, when li- 
berty began to be fully eſtabliſhed, and popular aſ- 
ſemblies to enter into all the moſt material points of 
government ; I am perſuaded ſo ulluftrious an ex- 
ample would have given a quite different turn to 
Bz1iTisH eloquence, and made us reach the per- 
fection of the ancient model. Our orators would 


then have done honour to their country, as well as 


our poets, geometers, and philoſophers, and BRI“ 
TisH CickRos have appeared, as well as BriTiSH 
ARCHIMEDESES and VIA CIILsõ. 


It is ſeldom or never found, when a falſe taſte in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that 
it has been preferred to a true, upon compariſon 


and reflection. It commonly prevails merely from 


ignorance of the true, and from the want of per- 


fect models, to lead men into a juſter appre- 
henſion, 
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Henſion, and more refined reliſh of thoſe produc- 


tions of genius. When 2he/e appear, they ſoon 
unite all ſuffrages in their favour, and, by their na- 


tural and powerful charms, gain over, even the moſt 
prejudiced, to the love and admiration of them. 
The principles of every paſſion, and of every ſenti- 
ment, is in every man; and when touched properly, 
they riſe to life, and warm the heart, and convey 
that ſatisfaction, by which a work of genius is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the adulterate beauties of a capri- 
cious wit and fancy. And if this obſervation be 
true, with regard to all the liberal arts, it muſt 
be peculiarly ſo, with regard to eloquence; which, 


being merely calculated for the public, and for 


men of the world, cannot, with any pretence of 
reaſon, appeal from the people to more refined 


judges; but muſt ſubmit to the public verdict, with- 


out reſerve or limitation. Whoever, upon compa- 


riſon, is deemed by a common audience the greateſt 


orator, ought moſt certainly to be pronounced ſuch, 
by men of ſcience and erudition. And though an 


-3ndifferent orator may triumph for a long time, and 
be eſteemed altogether perfect by the vulgar, who 
are ſatisfied with his accompliſhments, and know 
not in what he is defective: Yet, whenever the 
true genius ariſes, he draws to him the attention 
of every one, and immediately appears ſaperior to 
his rival. 


Now 
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Now to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, 
that is, the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much 


juſter taſte than the modern, or the argumentative 


and rational; and, if properly executed, will always 
have more command and authority over mankind. 
We are ſatisſied with our mediocrity, becauſe we 
have had no experience of any thing better: But 
the ancients had experience of both, and, upon 
compariſon, gave the preference to that kind, of 
which they have left us ſuch applauded models. 
For, if I am not miſtaken, our modern eloquence 
is of the ſame ſtile or ſpecies with that which an- 
cient critics denominated Ar ri eloquence, that is, 
calm, elegant, and ſubtile, which inſtructed the 


reaſon more than affected the paſſions, and never 


raiſed its tone above argument or common diſcourſe. 
Such was the eloquence of Lys1as among the 


 ATHEn1ans, and of CaLvus among the Romans. 


Theſe were eſteemed in their time; but when com- 
pared with DRuosrRENES and CictrRo, were 
eclipſed like a taper when ſet in the rays of a me- 
ridian ſun. * Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the ſame 


| elegance, and ſubtilty, and force of argument, with 


the former ; but what rendered them chiefly admi- 
rable, was that pathetic and ſublime, which, on 
proper occaſions, they threw into their diſcourſe, 
and by which they commanded the reſolutions of 
their audience. 
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Of this ſpecies of eloquence we have ſcarcely had 
any inſtances in BRITAIx, at leaft in our public 
ſpeakers. In our writers, we have had ſome in- 
ſtances, which have met with great applauſe, and 
might aſſure our ambitious youth of equal or ſupe- 
rior glory in attempts for the revival of ancient 
eloquence. Lord BorrxcBroKe's productions, 
with all their defects in argument, method, and 
preciſion, contain a force and energy which our 
orators ſcarcely ever aim at; though it is evident, 
that ſuch an elevated ſtile has much better grace 
in a ſpeaker than in a writer, and is aſſured of 
more prompt and more aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. It 
is there ſeconded by the graces of voice and ac- 
tion: The movements are mutually communicated 
between the orator and the audience : And the very 
aſpedct of a large afſembly, attentive to the diſcourſe 
of one man, muſt inſpire him with a peculiar ele- 
vation, ſufficient to give a propriety to the ſtrongeſt 
figures and expreſſions. It is true, there is a great 
prejudice againſt /t ſpeeches; and a man cannot 
eſcape ridicule, who repeats a diſcourſe as a ſchool- 
boy his leſſon, and takes no notice of any thing 
that has been advanced in the courſe of the debate. 
But where is the neceſſity of falling into this abſur- 
dity? A public ſpeaker muſt know beforehand the 
- queſtion under debate. He may compoſe all the 
arguments, objections, and anſwers, ſuch as he 

thinks 
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thinks will be moſt proper for his diſcourſe F. If 
any thing new occur, he may ſupply it from his in- 
vention; nor will the difference be very apparent 
between his elaborate and his extemporary compo- 
Y fitions, The mind naturally continues with the 
B ſame impetus or force, which it has acquired by its 
motion; as a veſſel, once impelled by the oars, car- 
ries on its courſe for ſome time, when the original 


pulſe is ſuſpended. 


I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that, 
even though our modern orators ſhould not elevate 
their ſtile or aſpire to a rivalſhip with the ancient; 
yet is there a material defect in moſt of their 
ſpeeches, which they might correct, without depart- 
ing from that compoſed air of argument and reaſon- 
ing, to which they limit their ambition. Their 
great affectation of extemporary diſcourſes has made 
them reject all order and method, which ſeems ſo 
requiſite to argument, and without which it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to produce an entire conviction on 
the mind. It is not, that one would recommend 

many formal diviſions in a public diſcourſe, unleſs 
the ſubject very evidently offer them: But it 1s eaſy, 


+ The firſt of the Ar HENIANS, who compoſed and wrote 
his ſpeeches, was PERICLEs, a man of buſineſs: and a man of 
ſenſe, if ever there was one, ere. yg«7 To M9oyo0 iv Giragigr 
rt, r Teo auT®# TXtNaQowvra), Suidas in Tigginarg, 


without 
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without this formality, to obſerve a method, and 


make that method conſpicuous to the hearets, who 


will be infinitely pleaſed to ſee the arguments riſe 
naturally from one another, and will retain a more 
thorough perſuaſion, than can ariſe from the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons, which are thrown together in confuſion. 
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\ TOTHING requires greater nicety, in our 
k enquiries concerning human affairs, than to- 
diſtinguiſh exactly what is owing to chance, and 
what proceeds from cauſes; nor is there any ſubject, 


in which an author is more liable to deceive him- 


ſelf by falſe ſubtilties and refinements. To ſay, 
that any event 1s derived from chance,. cuts ſhort 
all farther enquiry concerning it, and leaves the 
writer in the ſame ſtate of ignorance with the reſt 
of mankind. But when the event is ſuppoſed to 
proceed. from certain and ſtable cauſes, he may 
then diſplay his ingenuity, 1n aſſigning theſe cauſes; 
and as a man of any ſubtilty can never be at a loſs. 
in this particular, he has thereby an opportunity of 
ſwelling his volumes, and diſcovering his profound 
knowledge, in obſerving what eſcapes the vulgar 
and ignorant. 


The diſtinguiſhing between chance and cauſes 


mult depend upon every particular man's. ſagacity, 
nk, in 
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in conſidering every particular incident, But, if I 

were to aſſign any general rule to help us in aps 
plying this diſtinction, it would be the following, 
M bat depends upon a few perſons is, in a great mea- 
fare, to be aſcribed to chance, or ſecret and unknown 
' cauſes : What ariſes from a great number, may often 
be accounted for by determinate and known cauſes, 


Two natural confers may be aſſigned for this rule. 
Firſt, If you ſuppoſe a dye to have any biaſs, how- 
ever ſmall, to a particular fide, this biaſs, though, 
perhaps, it may not appear in a few throws, will 
certainly prevail in a great number, and will caſt 
the balance entirely to that ſide. In like manner, 
when any cauſes beget a particular inclination or 
paſſion, at a certain time, and among a certain 
people; though many individuals may eſcape the 
contagion, and be ruled by paſſions peculiar to 
themſelves ; yet the multitude. will certainly be 
ſeized by the common affection, and be governed 
by it in all their actions. 


Secondl » Thoſe principles or cauſes, which are 
fitted to operate on a multitude, are always of a 
groſſer and more ſtubborn nature, leſs ſubject to 
accidents, and leſs influenced by whim and private 
fancy, than thoſe which operate on a few only. 
The latter are commonly ſo delicate and refined, 
that the ſmalleſt incident in the health, education, 


or fortune of a particular perſon, is ſufficient to 
divert 
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divert their courſe, and retard their operation; nor 
is it poſſible to reduce them to any general maxims 
or obſervations. ' Their influence at one time will 


never aſſure us concerning their influence at ano- 
ther; even though all the general citcumſtances | 
ſhould be the ſame 1 in both caſes, 


To Mat by this rule, the nelle add the gra- 
dual revolutions of a ſtate muſt be a more proper 
ſubject of reaſoning and obſervation, than the fo- 
reigh and the violent, which are commonly pro- 


duced by ſingle perſons, and are more influenced 


by whim, folly, or caprice, than by general paf- 
ſions and intereſts. The depreſſion of the lords, 
and riſe of the commons in ExGLand, after the 
ſtatutes of alienation and the increaſe of trade and 


_ Induſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by general 
principles, than the depreſſion of the Spanisn, and 
riſe of the Fu EH monarchy, after the death of 


CuhARLES QuinT. Had Harxy IV. Cardinal 
R1CHLIEU, and Lovis XIV. been SrantarDs; and 
Paitie II. III. and IV. and CnaxLES II. been 


FrenCHMEN, the hiſtory of theſe two nations had 
been entirely reverſed. 


For the ſame reaſon, it is more eaſy to account 


for the riſe and progreſs of commerce in any king- 


dom, than for that of learning; and a ftate, which 
ſhould apply itſelf to the encouragement of the one, 
Vox. I. KL would 
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would b be more aſſured of ſucceſs, than one which 


ſhould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the. defire 


£ 4 #$ %* 


of gain, is an "univerſal paſſion, which operates at 


| all times, in all places, and upon all perſons : But 


curioſity, or the love of knoyledge, has a very li- 
mited influence, and requires youth, leiſure, edu- 
cation, genius, and example, to make it govern any 
perſon. You will never want bookſellers, while 
there are buyers of books : ; But there may fre- 

vent] be readers, where there are no authors. 


Multitudes « of people, neceflity and liberty, have be- 


got commerce in HoLLax: : But Rudy and appli- 


cation have ſearcely 1 produced any eminent writers. 


e . 
We may, therefore, conclude, that there i is no 
fubjeR, 1 in which we muſt proceed with more cau- 
tion, than in tracing the hiffory of the arts and ſei- 
ences ;\ leſt we align cauſes which never exiſted, 

and reduce what is merely contingent to ſtable and 
univerſal principles. L "Thoſe, who cultivate the ſci- 
ences in any ſtate, are always few in number : The 


paſſion, which governs them, limited: Their taſte 


and judgment tender and eafily perverted : And 


| their application diſturbed with the ſmalleſt accident, 


Chance, therefore, or ſecret and unknown cauſes, 
muſt have a great influence c on the riſe and Progrets 
of A the refined” arts. | 


po there is ee which induces me not to 


aſcribe the matter altogether to chance, Though 
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the perſons, who cultivate the {tiinkes with ſuch 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, as to attract the admiration of 
poſterity, be always few, in all nations and all ages; 
it is impoſſible but a ſhare of the fame ſpirit and 
genius muſt be antecedently diffuſed throughout the 
people among whom they ariſe, in order to pro- 
duce, form, and cultivate, from their earlieſt In- 
fancy, the taſte and judgment of thoſe eminent 
writers: The maſs cannot be altogether infipid, 
from which ſuch refined ſpirits are extracted. There 
is a God within us, ſays Ovid, who breathes that di- 
wine fire, by which wwe are animated. Poets, in all 
ages, have advanced this claim to inſpiration. There 
is not, however, any thing ſupernatural in the caſe. 
Their fire is not kindled from heaven. It only runs 
along the earth; is caught from one breaſt to ano- 
ther ; and burns brighteſt, where the materials are 
beſt prepared, and moſt happily diſpoſed. The 
queſtion, therefore, concerning the riſe and progreſs 
of the arts and ſciences, is not altogether a queſtion 


concerning the taſte, genius, and ſpirit of a few, 


but concerning thoſe of a whole people; ; and may, 
therefore, be accounted for, in ſome meaſure, by 
general'cauſes and principles. I grant, that a man, 
who ſhould RY why ſuch a particular poet, as 


1 


* Eft Deus in aebi; 3 agitante caleſcimus illo: 
Impetus hie, ſacræ ſemina mentis habet. ; 
8 0b. Faſt. lib. 1. 
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Homer, for inſtance, exiſted, at ſuch a Place, in , 
ſuch a time, would throw himſelf headlong into 1 
chimæra, and could never treat of ſuch a ſubject. 
without a multitude of falſe ſubtilties and refine- 
ments. He might as well pretend to give a reaſon, 
why ſuch particular generals, as Fan1vs and Sciy10, 
lived in Roms at ſuch a time, and why FaBlus 
came into the world before Scir io. For ſuch in- 
cidents as thoſe,. no other reaſon can be giyen bat 
that of Horace. 


1 


e : Keie genius, natale comes, que temperat afirum, 
Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum— 
— DPuodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater, 


But I am perſuaded, that in many caſes good 
reaſons might be given, why ſuch a nation is more E 
politeiand learned, at a particular time, than any _ 4 | 
j al its neighbours. At leaſt, this is fo curious a ſub 
| ject, that it were a pity to abandon it entirely, be- 
| fore we have found whether it be ſuſceptible of rea- 
ſoning, and can be reduced to any general principles. 3 


| My firſt obſervation on this head is, That it i: 
| inpoſſble for the arts and ſciences. to ariſe, at frſt, 4 1 
among any prople, unleſs that poop exje the dl of 5 
a free government. | 


In the firſt ages of the words; when men are. as 
| yet 288 and ignorant, they ſeek no farther 
| ſecurity 
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ſecurity againſt mutual violence and i inj ;uſtice, than 
the choice of ſome rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicit confidence, without pfovid- 
ing any ſecurity, by laws or political inſtitutions, 
againſt the violence and injuſtice of theſe rulers. 
If the authority be centered in a fingle perſon, and 
if the people, either by conqueſt, or by the ordinary 
courſe of propagation, enereaſe to a great multitude, 
the monarch, finding it impoſſible, in his own per- 
ſon, to execute every office of ſovereignty, in every 
place, muſt delegate his authority to inferior magi- 
ſtrates, who preſerve peace and order in their re- 
Tpective diſtricts. As experience and education have 
not yet refined the judgments of men to any con- 
ſiderable degree, the prince, who is himſelf unre- 
ſtrained, never dreams of reſtraining his miniſters, 


but delegates his full authority to every one, whom 


he ſets over any portion of the people. All general 
laws are attended with inconveniencies, when ap- 
plied to particular caſes; and it requires great pe- 
netration and experience, both to perceive that theſe 
inconveniencies are fewer than what reſult from full 
diſcretionary powers in every magiſtrate; and alſo, 
to diſcern what general laws are, upon the whole, 
attended with feweſt inconveniencies. This is a 
matter of ſo great difficulty, that men may have 
made ſome advances, even in the ſublime arts of 
poetry and eloquence, where a rapidity of genius 
and imagination aſſiſts their progreſs, before they 
5 have 
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have arrived at any great refinement in their muni. 
cipal laws, where frequent trials and diligent obſer- 
vation can alone direct their improvements. It is 
not, therefore, to. be. ſuppoſed, that a barbarous 


| monarch, unreſtrained and uninſtructed, will ever 


become a legiſlator, or think of reſtraining his Ba- 
ſhaw: i in every province, or even his Cadis in every 
village. We are told, that the late Czar, though 
actuated with a noble genius, and ſmit with the 
love and admiration of EUROPEAN arts; yet pro- 
feſſed an eſteem for the TuR&1SH policy in this par- 


ticular, and approved of ſuch ſummary deciſions of 


cauſes, as are practiſed in that barbarous monarchy, 
where the judges are not reſtrained by any methods, 


forms, or laws, He did, not perceive, how con- 


trary ſuch a practice would have been to all his other 
endeavours for refining his people. Arbitrary power, 
in all caſes, is ſomewhat oppreſſive and debaſing; 
but it is altogether ruinous and intolerable, when 
contracted into a ſmall compaſs; and becomes ſtill 


| worſe, when the perſon, who poſſeſſes it, knows 
| that the t time of his authority is limited and. uncer- 


rain, Haber Jubjedos tanquam ſuos; wiles, ut alienos *. 


He | governs the ſubjects with full authority, as if | 


they were his own ; and with negligence or tyranny, 


as belonging to another. A people, governed after 
ſuch a manner, are flaves in the full and proper 


0 Tactr, Hiſt. lib, i. 


ſenſe. 
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ſenſe of the word ; and it is impoſlible they can 
ever alpire to any refinements of taſte or reaſon. 


They dare not ſo much as pretend to enjoy the ne- 
ceſſaries of life in plenty or ſecurity. | 


To expect, therefore, that the arts and ſciences 


ſhould take their firſt riſe in a monarchy, is to expect 


a contradiction. Before theſe refinements have taken 
place, the monarch is ignorant and uninſtructed; 
and not having knowledge ſufficient to make him 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of balancing his govern- 
ment upon general laws, he delegates his full powers 
to all inferior magiſtrates. This barbarous policy 
debaſes the people, and for ever prevents all im- 
provement. Were it poſſible, that, before ſcience 
was known in the world, a monarch could poſſeſs 
ſo much wiſdom as to become a legiſlator, and go- 


vern his people by law, not by the arbitrary will of 


their fellow ſubje&s, it might be poſſible for that 
ſpecies of government to be the firſt nurſery of arts 


and ſciences. But in that ſuppoſition there ſeems 
to be a manifeſt contradiction. 


It may happen, that a republic, in its infant ſlate, 
may be ſupported by as few laws as a barbarous 
monarchy, and mayentruſt as unlimited an authority 
to its magiſtrates or judges. ' But, beſides that the 
frequent elections of theſe magiſtrates by the people, 
are a conſiderable check upon their authority; it is 

: 4 impoſſible, 
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Impoſlible, but, in time, the neceſſity of reſtraining 
the magiſtrates, in order to preſerve liberty, muſt at 
laſt appear, and give riſe to general laws and ſta- 
tutes. TheRoman Conſuls, for ſome time, decided 


all cauſes, without being confined by any poſitive 


ſtatutes, till the people, bearing this yoke with 
impatience, created the decemwirs, who promulgated 


the ebe tables; a body of laws, which, though, 
perhaps, they were not equal in bulk to one EN - 


Lis H act of parliament, were almoſt the only writ- 
ten rules, which regulated property and puniſhment, 


for ſome ages, in that famous republic. They were, 


however, ſufficient, together with the forms of a 
free government, to ſecure the lives and properties 
of the citizens; to exempt one man from the domi- 
nion of another; and to protect every one againſt 


the violence or tyranny of his fellow citizens. In 


ſuch a ſituation the ſciences may raiſe their heads 
and flouriſh : But never can have being amidſt ſuch 
a ſcene of oppreſſion and ſlavery, as always reſults 
from barbarous monarchies, where the people alone 
are reſtrained by the authority of the magiſtrates, 
and the magiſtrates are not reſtrained by any law or 
ſtatute. An unlimited deſpotiſm of this nature, 


while it exiſts, effectually puts a ſtop to all improve- 


ments, and keeps men from attaining that know- 
ledge, which is requiſite to inſtruct them in the ad- 
vantages, ariſing from a better police, and more 
moderate authority. | 
| | Here 


J 
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Here then are the advantages of republics, Tho 
8 republic ſhould be barbarous, it neceſſarily, by 


a- an infallible operation, gives riſe to Law, even 
ed Y | before mankind have made any conſiderable ad- 
„* = yances in the other ſciences. From law ariſes ſe- 
h curity: From ſecurity curioſity : And from curi- 
d | oſity knowledge. The latter ſteps of this progreſs 
, 1 may be more accidental; but the former are alto- 
% gether neceſſary. A republic without laws can ne- 
- ver have any duration. On the contrary, in a mo- 
. 1 narchical government, law ariſes not neceſſarily from 
„5 the forms of government. Monarchy, when abſo- 
4 3 | lute, contains even ſomething repugnant to law. 
8 Great wiſdom and reflexion can alone reconcile 
them. But ſuch a degree of wiſdom can never be 
= 'Y expected, before the greater refinements and im- 
= provements of human reaſon. Theſe refinements 

require curioſity, ſecurity, and Jaw. The firf 


$ | growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can ne- 
= ver be expected in deſpotic governments. 


BF There are other cauſes, which diſcourage the riſe 
orf the refined arts in deſpotic governments; though 
; ; 71 I take the want of laws, and the delegation of full 
powers to every petty magiſtrate, to be the principal. 
Eloquence certainly ſprings up more naturally in po- 
pular governments: Emulation too in every accom- 
pliſhment muſt there be more animated and enliven- 
ed: ADP genius and capacity haye a fuller ſcope 


and 
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nd career; All theſe cauſes render free govern- 


ments the only proper #ur/ery for the arts and fei. 
ences. 


The next obſervation, which I ſhall make on this 
head, is, That nothing is more favourable to the riſt 
of politeneſs and learning, than a number of neighbour- 
ing and independent ſtates, connefted together by com- 
merce and policy. The emulation, which naturally 
ariſes among thoſe neighbouring ſtates,” is an obvi- 
ons ſource: of improvement: But what I would 
chiefly infiſt on is the ſtop, which ſuch limited ter- 
ritories give both to power and to authority. 

Extended governments, where a ſingle perſon has 
great influence, ſoon become deſpotic; but ſmall 
ones change naturally into commonwealths. A large 
government is accuſtomed by degrees to tyranny ; 
becauſe each act of violence is at firſt performed 
upon a part, which, being diſtant from the majo- 
Tity, is not taken notice of, nor excites any violent 
ferment. Beſides, a large government, though the 


whole be diſcontented, may, by a little art, be kept 
in obedience ; while each part, ignorant of the re- 
ſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to begin any com- 


motion or inſurrection. Not to mention, that there 
is a ſuperſtitious reverence for princes, which man- 
kind naturally contract when they do not often ſee 
28 ſovereign, and * many of them become not 
: acquainted 
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acquainted. with him ſo as to perceive his weakneſſes. 


8 4 And as large ſtates can afford a great expence,. im 


order to ſupport the pomp of majeſty; this is a kind 
of faſcination on men, and naturally contributes to: 
the enſlaving them. 


In a ſmall government, any act of oppreſſion is. 
11 immediately known throughout the whole: The: 
murmurs and diſcontents, proceeding from it, are 
eaſily communicated : And the- indignation. riſes. 
the higher, becauſe the ſubje&s are not apt to ap- 
prehend in ſuch ſtates, that the diſtance is very wide 
between themſelves and their ſovereigg. No: 
«© man, ſaid the Prince vt Cox pE, is a hero to 
« his Valet de Chambre. lt is certain, that admi- 
ration and acquaintance are altogether incompatible 
towards any mortal creature. Sleep and love con- 
convinced even ALEXANDER himſelf that he was: 
not a God: But I ſuppoſe, that ſuch as attended: 
him daily could eaſily, from the numberleſs weak - 
neſſes to which he was ſubject, have given -hims 
many ſtill more convincing proofs of his humanity. 


But the diviſions into ſmall. ſtates are favourabls 
to learning, by ſtopping the progreſs of authority as 
well as that of power. Reputation is often as great 
a. faſcination. upon men as ſovereignty, . and is: 
equally, deſtructive to the freedom of thought and 
examination. But where a number of neighbour- 
ng 
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ing ſtates have a great entercourſe of arts and com- 
merce, their mutual jealouſy keeps them from re- 
oeiving too lightly the law from each other, in mat- 
ters of taſte and of reaſoning, and makes them ex- 
amine every work of art with the greateſt care and 
accuracy. The contagion of popular opinions 
ſpreads not ſo eaſily from one place to another. It 
readily. receives a check in ſome ſtate or other, 
where it concurs not with the prevailing prejudices. 
And nothing but nature and reaſon, or, at leaſt, 
what bears them a ſtrong reſemblance, can force its 
way through all obſtacles, and unite the moſt rival 
nations into an eſteem and admiration of it. 


Gs EER was acluſter of little principalities, which 
ſoon became republics; and being united both by. 
their near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the 
ſame language and intereſt, they entered into the 
cloſeſt entercourſe of commerce and learning. There 
concurred a happy climate, a foil not unfertile, and 
a moſt harmonious and comprehenſive |anguage ; 
ſo that every circumſtance among that people ſeemed 
to favour the riſe of the arts and ſciences, Each 
city produced its ſeveral artiſts and philoſophers, 
who refuſed to yield the preference to thoſe of the 
neighbouring republics: Their contention and de- 
bates ſharpened the wits of men: A variety of 
objects was preſented to the judgment, while each 
challenged the preference to the reſt; And the ſci- 
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ences, not being dwarfed by the reſtraint of autho- 


rity, were enabled to make ſuch conſiderable ſhoots, 
as are, even at this time, the objects of our admi- 
ration. After the Ro u Ax chriſtian, or catholic church 
had ſpread itſelf over the civilized world, and had 


engroſſed all the learning of the times; being really 


one large ſtate within itſelf, and united under one 
head; this variety of ſects immediately diſappeared, 
and the PR AIPATETIe philoſophy was alone admitted 
into all the ſchools, to the utter depravation of every 
kind of learning, But mankind, having at length 
thrown off this yoke, affairs are now turned nearly 
to the ſame ſituation as before, and Euroys is at 
preſent a copy at large, of what Greece was for- 
merly a pattern in miniature. We have ſeen the 
advantage of this fituation in ſeveral inftances. What 
checked the progreſs of the CaxrESIAN philoſophy, 
to which the FRENCH nation ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong 
propenſity towards the end of the laſt century, but 
the oppoſition made to it by the other nations of 
EvroPe, who ſoon diſcovered the weak ſides of 
that philoſophy ? I he ſevereſt ſcrutiny, which 
NewrTox's theory has undergone, ' proceeded not 
from his own countrymen, but from foreigners ; 
and if it can overcome the obſtacles, which it meets 
with at preſent in all parts of Eugoye, it will pro- 
bably go down triumphant to the lateſt poſterity: 
The Exorisk are become ſenſible of the ſcandalous 
licentiouſneſs of their ſtage, from the example of 

| the 


<1 —al x. 


= 
= 
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the FREPVOAH decency and morals. The Frznci 
are convinced, that their theatre has become ſome- 
What effeminate, by too much love and gallatitry ; 
and begin to approve of the more Ns taſte 
of * neighbouring nations. | J 3 


In "IR there ſeems to be a pretty conddereble 
bock of politeneſs and ſcience, which, in the courſe - 
of fo many centuries, might naturally be expected 
to ripen into ſomething more perſect and finiſhed, 
than what has yet ariſen from them, But CHINA 
is one vaſt empire, ſpeaking one language, governed 
by one law, and ſympathizing in the ſame manners. 
The authority of any teacher, ſuch as Coxrvetus, 
was propagated eaſily from one corner of the em- 
pire to another. None had courage to reſiſt the 

torrent of popular opinion. And poſterity was not 
bold enough to diſpute what had been univerſally 
received-by- their anceſtors. This ſeems to be one 
natural reaſon, why the ſciences have made ſo flow 
a progreſs i in that mighty empire *. 


If we conſider ae the globe, Eu ROE, of 
all the four parts of the world, is the moſt broken 
by ſeas, rivers, and mountains; and Gx EECE of all 
countries of Eux OE. Hence theſe regions were 
naturally divided into ſeveral diſtinct governments. 


* See NOTE IE]. 
And 
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MM | And hence the ſciences aroſe in GREECE; and 


| & 11 8 . 

me. Ev dor has been hitherto the moſt conſtant habi- 
3 2 tation of them, 

* } 

aſte 


8 I have ſometimes been inclined to think, that in- 
M ö terruptions in the periods of learning, were they 
pl 6 4 3 not attended with ſuch a deſtruQtion of ancient 

books, and the records of hiſtory, would be rather 


. 3 1 | favourable to the arts and ſciences, by breaking the ' 
- q : progreſs of authority, and dethroning the tyrapnical 
x nſurpers over human reaſon. : In this particular, they 
a 1 have the ſame influence, as interruptions in political 
* = governments and ſocieties, Conſider the blind ſub- 
TH ; miſſion of the ancient philoſophers to the ſeveral 
m- 5 maſters in each ſchool, and you will be convinced, 
* 5 chat little good could be expected from an hundred 
10 1 centuries of ſuch a ſervile philoſophy. Even the 
i} il = Ec ECTICS, who aroſe about the age of AuGusTus, 

"XX notwithſtanding, their profeſſing to chuſe freely what 

” Þ 3 pleaſed them from every different ſe&, were yet, in 

"an 4 the main, as flaviſh and dependent as any of their a 

© brethren; ſince. they ſought for truth, not in na- 

aue, but in the ſeveral ſchools; where they ſup- | 
1 1 poſed ſhe muſt neceſſarily be found, though not 
ny united in a body, yet diſperſed in parts. Upon the 
_ revival of learning, thoſe ſe&s of STo1cs and Epi- 
. CUREANS, PLaTOxISTS and PYTHAGORICIANS, 


could never regain any credit or authority ; and, at 
the ſame time, by the example of their fall, kept 
| men 


= ESSAY KI. 
men from ſubmitting, with ſuch blind deference; 
to thaſe new ſeas, which have attem pet to gain an 
aſcendant over them. i 


- The third obſervation, which I ſhall form on this 
head, of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſci- 
ences, is, T hat though the only proper Nurſery of the/e 
noble plants be a free government; yet may they be tranſ- 
planted into any government ; and that a republic is 
moſt favourable to the growth of the ſciences, a civi- 
lized monarchy to that of the polite arts, 


T6 balanee a large ſtate or ſociety, whether mo- 
narchical or republican, on general laws, is a work 
of fo great difficulty, that no human genius, how- 
ever comprehenſive, is able, by the mere dint of rea- 
fon and reflection, to effect it. The judgments of 
many muſt unite in this work: Experience muſt 
guide their labour: Time muſt bring it to perfec- 
tion: And the feeling of inconveniencies muſt cor- 
rect the miſtakes, which they inevitably fall into, 
in their firſt trials and experiments. Hence appears 
the impoſſibility, that this undertaking ſhould be 
begun and carried on in any monarchy; ſince ſuch 
a form of government, ere civilized, knows no 
other ſecret or policy, than that of entruſting un- 
limited powers to every governor or magiſtrate, and 
ſubdividing the people into ſo many claſſes and or- 
ders of ſlavery, From ſuch a ſituation, no improve: 
ment 


be” 
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ment can ever be expected in the ſciences, in the 
liberal arts, in laws, and ſcarcely in the manual arts 
and manufactures. The ſame barbariſm and igno- 
rance, with which the government commences, is 
propagated to all poſterity, and can never come to 
a period by the efforts or ingenuity of ſuch unhappy 
ſlaves. | | _- 


But though law, the ſource of all ſecurity and 
happineſs, ariſes late in any government, and is the 
ſlow product of order and of liberty, it is not pre- 
ſerved with the ſame difficulty, with which it is 
produced ; but when it has once taken root, is a 
hardy plant, which will ſcarcely ever periſh through 
the ill culture of men, or the rigour of the ſeaſons. 
The arts of luxury, and much more the liberal arts, 


which depend on a refined taſte or ſentiment, are 


eaſily loſt; becauſe they are always reliſhed by a 
few only, whoſe leiſure, fortune, and genius fit them 
for ſuch amuſements. But what is profitable to 
every mortal, and in common life, when once diſ- 
covered, can ſcarcely periſh, but by the total ſub- 


_ verſion of ſociety, and by ſuch furious inundations 


of barbarous invaders, as obliterate all memory of 
former arts and civility, Imitation alſo is apt to 
tranſport theſe coarſer and more uſeful arts from one 
climate to another, and make them precede the re- 
fined arts in their progreſs ; though perhaps they 
ſprang after them in their firſt riſe and propagation, 


Vor. I. 5 I i From 


1 
' 
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From theſe cauſes proceed civilized monarchies ; 
where the arts of government, firſt invented in free 
ſtates, are preſerved to the mutual advantage and 
ſecurity of ſovereign and ſubject. 


However perfect, therefore, the monarchical form 
may appear to ſome politicians, it owes all its per- 
fection to the republican ; nor is it poſſible, that a 
pure deſpotiſm, eſtabliſhed among a barbarous people, 


can ever, by its native force and energy, refine and 


poliſh itſelf. It muſt borrow its laws, and methods, 


and inſtitutions, and conſequently its ſtability and 


order, from free governments. Theſe advantages 
are the ſole growth of republics. The extenſive 


deſpotiſm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering 


into the detail of the government, as well as into 
the principal points of adminiſtration, for ever pre» 


vents all ſuch improvements. 


In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is un- 


reſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſ- 
ſeſſes alone a power, which is not bounded by any 
thing but cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his 


on intereſt, Every miniſter or magiſtrate, how- 


ever eminent, muſt ſubmit to the general laws, which 


' govern the whole ſociety, and muſt exert the autho- 
rity delegated to him after the manner, which is 


preſcribed. The people depend on none but their 


ſovereign, for the ſecurity of their property, He 
ng 15 
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is ſo far removed from them, and is ſo much ex- 
empt from private jealouſies or intereſts, that this 
dependence is ſcarcely felt. And thus a ſpecies of 
government ariſes, to which, in a high political 
rant, we may give the name of 7 yrazny, but which, 
by a juſt and prudent adminiſtration, may afford 
tolerable ſecurity to the people, and may anſwer 
moſt of the ends of political ſociety. 


But though in a civilized monarchy, as well as in 


a republic, the people have ſecurity for the enjoy- 
ment of their property'; yet in both theſe forms of 


government, thoſe who poſſeſs the ſupreme autho- 
rity have the diſpoſal of many honours and advan- 
tages, which excite the ambition and avarice of 
mankind. The only difference is, that, in a repub- 
lic, the candidates for offices muſt look downwards, 
to gain the ſuffrages of the people; in a monarchy, 
they muſt turn their attention upwards, to court the 
good graces and favour of the great. To be ſuc- 
ceſsful in the former way, it is neceſſary for a man 
to make himſelf zſeful, by his induſtry, capacity, 
or knowledge: To be proſperous in the latter way, 
it is requiſite for him to render himſelf agreeable, by 
his wit, complaiſance, or civility. A ſtrong genius 
ſucceeds beſt in republics :'' A refined taſte in mo- 
narchies. And conſequently the ſciences are the 
more natural growth of the one, and the polite arts 
of the other, | | 


L 2 _— 


1 


Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving their 

chief ſtability from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts 
and princes, have almoſt always abridged the liberty 

of reaſoning, with regard to religion and politics, 
and conſequently metaphyſics and morals. All theſe 
form the moſt conſiderable branches of ſcience. Ma- 
thematics and natural philoſophy, which only re- 
main, are not half ſo valuable. 


Among the arts of converſation, no one pleaſes 
more than mutual deference or civility, which leads 
us to reſign our own inclinations to thoſe of our 
companion, and to curb and conceal that pre- 
ſumption and arrogance, ſo natural to the human 
mind, A good-natured man, who is well educated, 
practiſes this civility to every mortal, without pre- 
meditation or intereſt, But in order to render that 
valuable quality general among any people, it ſeems 
neceſſary to aſſiſt the natural diſpoſition by ſome ge- 
neral motive. Where power riſes upwards from the 
people to the great, as in all republics, ſuch refine- 
ments of civility are apt to be little practiſed, ſince 
the whole ſtate are, by that means, brought near to 
a level, and every member of it is rendered, in a 
great meaſure, independent of another. The people 
have the advantage, by the authority of their ſuf- 
frages: The great, by the ſuperiority of their ſta- 
tion, But in a civilized monarchy, there is a long 


train of dependence from the prince to the peaſant, 
| _ 
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which is not great enough to render property pre- 


carious, or depreſs the minds of the people; but is 
ſufficient to beget in every one an inclination to 


pleaſe his ſuperiors, and to form himſelf upon thoſe 


models, which are moſt acceptable to people of con- 
dition and education. Politeneſs of manners, there- 
fore, ariſes moſt naturally in monarchies and courts; 
and where that flouriſhes, none of the liberal arts 
will be altogether neglected or deſpiſed. 


The republics in Eu xorꝝ are at preſent noted for 
want of politeneſs, The good manners of a Swiss 
civilized in HolLAxp *, is an expreſſion for ruſticity 
among the FRENCH. The ExcLisn, in ſome de- 
gree, fall under the ſame cenſure, notwithſtanding 
their learning and genius. And if the VENETIARS 
be an exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, 
to their communication with the other ITALIA xsS, 
moſt of whoſe governments beget a dependence more 
than ſufficient for civilizing their manners. | 


It is difficult to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning the refinements of the ancient republics in 
this particular: But I am apt to ſuſpect, that the 
arts of converſation were not brought ſo near to 
perfection among them as the arts of writing and 


* C'eſt la politeſſe d'un Suiſſe 
En Horranps civiliſe, 
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compoſition. The ſcurrility of the ancient orators, 
in many inſtances, is quite ſhocking, and exceeds 
all belief. Vanity too is often not a little offenſive 
in authors of that age ; as well as the common 
licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their ſtile, Quicun- 
que impudicus, adulter, ganto, manu, ventre, pene, 
bona patria laceraverat, ſays SALLUsT in one of the 
graveſt and moſt moral paſſages of his hiſtory, Nam 
uit ante Helenam Cunnus teterrima belli Cauſa, is an 
expreſſion of Hox Ack, in tracing the origin of 
moral good and evil. Ovip and LuckeTivs f are 
almoſt as licentious in their ſtile as my Lord Ro- 
CHESTER; though the former were fine gentlemen 
and delicate writers, and the latter, from the cor- 
ruptions of that court, in which he lived, ſeems to 
have thrown off all regard to ſhame and decency. 

JovenaL inculcates modeſty with great zeal ; but 
fets a very bad example of it, if we conſider the 
impudence of his expreſſions, 


Þ+ It is needleſs to cite CIAO or PLINy on this head: 
They are too. much noted; But one is a little ſurpriſed to find 
ARRIAN, a very grave, judicious writer, interrupt the thread of 
his narration all of a ſudden, to tell his readers that he himſelf 
is as eminent among the GREExs for eloquence as ALEXANDER 
was for arms, Lib, i. 


12 This poet (See lib, . 1165. ; recommends a very extraordi- 
nary cure for love, and what one expects not to meet with in ſo 
elegant and philoſophical a poem. It ſeems to have been the ori- 
ginal of ſome of Dr. SwirT's images. The elegant CATULLUS 
and PR PDRus fall under the ſame cenſuie. 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall alſo be bold to affirm, that among the 
ancients, there was not much delicacy of breeding, 
or that polite deference and reſpect, which civility 
obliges us either to expreſs or counterfeit towards 
the perſons with whom we converſe. - CI cRRO was 
certainly one of the fineſt gentlemen of his age; yet 
J muſt confeſs I have frequently been ſhocked with 
the poor figure under which he repreſents his friend 
Arricus, in thoſe dialogues, where he himſelf is 
introduced as a ſpeaker. That learned and virtuous 
Roman, whoſe dignity, though he was only a 
private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one in 
Rows, is there ſhewn in rather a more pitiful light 
than PHiLaLETHES's friend in our modern dia- 
logues. Heis a humble admirer of the orator, pays 
him frequent compliments, and receives his inſtruc- 
tions, with all the deference a ſcholar owes to his 
maſter . Even Caro is treated in ſomewhat a ca- 
valier manner in the dialogues de finibus, 


One of the moſt particular details of a real dia- 
logue, which we meet with in antiquity is related 
by PoL.yYBius +; when Pate, king of Macepons, 
a prince of wit and parts, met with 'TiTus FLami- 
Nis, one of the politeſt of the Romans, as we 


* ATT. Non mihi videtur ad beate vivendum fatis eſſe virtu- 
tem. MAR. At hercule Buro meo videtur z cujus ego judi- 


cium, pace tua dixerim, longe antepono tuo. Tus c. Quæ. lib. v. 
+ Lib, xvii. | c 
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learn from PLuTaxca *®, accompanied with ambaſ- 
ſadors from almoſt all the G EEE cities. The AEro- - 
Lax ambaſſador very abruptly tells the king, that 
he talked like a fool or a madman (>ngu) That's 
evident, ſays his majeſty, even to a blind man; which 
was a raillery on the blindneſs of his excellency. - 
Yet all this paſt not the uſual bounds ; For the con- 
ference was not diſturbed; and FLamininus was 
very well diverted with theſe ſtrokes of humour. 
At the end, when PI L Ir craved a little time to 
conſult with his friends, of whom he had none pre- 
5 ſent, the Rowan general, being deſirous alſo to 
ſhew his wit, as the hiſtorian ſays, tells him, har 
perhaps the reaſon, why be had none of his friends 
evith him, vas becauſe he had murgered them all ; 
which was actually the caſe. This unprovoked 
piece of ruſticity is not condemned by the hiſtorian ; 
Cauſed no farther reſentment in Pn1L1y, than to ex- 
eite a SARDONIAN ſmile, or what we call a grin; 
and hindered him not from renewing the conference 
next day. PLUTaRcCn A too mentions this raillery 
amongſt the witty and agreeable ſayings of FL amt- 
NINUS, | 


Cardinal Wol s EY apologized for his famous piece 
of inſolence, in ſaying, Eco EHT Rex Maus, I and 
. ray king, by obſerving, that this expreſſion was con- 


F In vita FLAMIN, + Ibid, | 
formable 1 
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formable to the Latin idiom, and that a Rowan al- 
ways named himſelf before the perſon to whom, or 
of whom he ſpake. Yet this ſeems to have been 
an inſtance of want of civility among that people. 
The ancients made it a rule, that the perſon of the 
greateſt dignity ſhould be mentioned firſt in the diſ- 
courſe : inſomuch, that we find, the ſpring of a 
quarrel and jealouſy between the Romans and /ETo- 
LIANS, to have been a poet's naming the rot i- 
ANS before the Romans, in celebrating a victory 
gained by their united arms over the Macepont- 
ans*, Thus Livia diſguſted TIBERIUs by placing 
her own name before his in an inſcription +. | 


No advantages in this world are pure and un- 
mixed, In like manner, as modern politeneſs, 
which is naturally ſo ornamental, runs often into 
atffectation and foppery, and diſguiſe and inſincerity; 
ſo the ancient ſimplicity, which is naturally ſo ami- 
able and affecting, often degenerates into ruſticity 
and abuſe, ſcurrility and obſcenity. 


If the ſuperiority in politeneſs ſhould be allowed 
to modern times, the modern notions of gallantry, 
the natural produce of courts and monarchies, will 
probably be aſſigned as the cauſes of this reſinement. 


* PTV r. in vita FLAMININI. 


+ Tacir, Ann, lib, iii, cap. 64+ 


Ar r. 


No one denies this invention to be modern : But 
ſome of the moſt zealous partizans of the ancients, 
have aſſerted it to be foppiſh and ridiculous, and a 
reproach, rather than a credit to the preſent age *. 
It may here be proper to examine this queſtion. 


Nature has implanted in all living creatures an 
affection between the ſexes, which, even in the 
fierceſt and moſt rapacious animals, is not merely 
confined to the ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite, 
but begets a friendſhip and mutual ſympathy, which 
runs through the whole tenor of their lives. Nay, 
even in thoſe ſpecies, where nature limits the indul- 
gence of this appetite to one ſeaſon and to one ob- 
jecl, and forms a kind of marriage or aſſociation 
between a ſingle male and female, there is yet a 
viſible complacency and benevolence, which extends 
farther, and mutually ſoftens the affections of the 
ſexes towards each other. How much more muſt 
this have place in man, where the confinement of 
the appetite is not natural; but either is derived 
[accidentally from ſome ſtrong charm of love, or 
_ ariſes from reflections on duty and convenience? 
Nothing, therefore, can proceed leſs from affectation 


} In the Self- Tormentor of TERENCE, CTLIN IAS, whenever © 


he comes to town, inflead " waiting on his miſtreſs, ſends for 
her to come to him, 


* My Lord SHAFT zs bbr, ſee his Moraliſts. 
than 
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than the paſſion of gallantry. It is zatural in the 
higheſt degree. Art and education, in the moſt 
elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, than 
on all the other laudable paſſions. They only turn 
the mind more towards it; they refine it; they poliſn 
it; and give it a proper grace and expreſſion. 


But gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To 
correct ſuch groſs vices, as lead us to commit real 
injury on others, is the part of morals, and the ob- 
ject of the moſt ordinary education. Where at is 
not attended to, in ſome degree, no human ſociety 
can ſubſiſt. But in order to render converſation, 
and the intercourſe of minds more eaſy and agree- 
able, good-manners have been invented, and have 
carried the matter ſomewhat farther. Wherever 
nature has given the mind a propenſity to any vice, 
or to any paſſion diſagreeable to others, refined breed- 
ing has taught men to throw the biaſs on the op- 
poſite ſide, and to preſerve, in all their behaviour, 
the appearance of ſentiments different from thoſe to 
which they naturally incline. Thus, as we are com- 
monly proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume the pre- 
ference above others, a polite man learns to behave 
with deference towards his companions, and to yield 
the ſuperiority to them in all the common incidents 
of ſociety. In like manner, wherever a perſon's 
ſituation may naturally beget any diſagreeable ſuſ- 
picion in him, it is the part of good-manners to 

. prevent 
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prevent it, FOR a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments, di- 

rectly contrary to thoſe of which he is apt to be 
jealous, Thus, old men know their infirmities, and 
naturally dread contempt from the youth : Hence, 
well-educated youth, redouble the inſtances of re- 
ſpe& and deference to their elders. Strangers and 
foreigners are without protection: Hence, in all 
polite countries, they receive the higheſt civilities, 
and are intitled to the firſt place in every company. 
A man 1s lord in his own family, and his gueſts are, 
in a manner, ſubject to his authority: Hence, he is 
always the loweſt perſon in the company ; attentive 
to the wants of every one; and giving himſelf all 
the trouble, in order to pleaſe, which may not be- 
tray too viſible an affeQation, or impoſe too much 
conſtraint on his gueſts . Gallantry is nothing but 
an inſtance of the ſame generous attention. As na- 
ture has given nan the ſuperiority above woman, by 
endowing him with greater ſtrength both of mind 
and body; it is his part to alleviate that ſuperi- 
ority, as much as poſlible, by the generoſity of his 
behaviour, and by a ſtudied deference and com- 


The frequent mention in ancient authors of that ill-bred 
cuſtom of the maſter of the family's eating better bread or drink- 
ing . better wine at table, than he afforded his gueſts, 18 but an 
indifferent mark of the civility of thoſe ages. See IuVENAT, 
fat. 5. PLINII lib. xiv, cap. 13. Alſo PIN II Epift, Lucian 
de mercede conductis, Saturnalia, & c. There is ſcarcely any part of 
Eux ok at preſent ſo uncivilized as to admit of ſuch a cuſtom. 


plaiſance 
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plaiſance for all her inclinations and opinions. Bar- 
barous nations diſplay this ſuperiority, by reducing 
their females to the moſt abject ſlavery ; by confin- 
ing them, by beating them, -by ſelling them, by 
killing them. But the male ſex, among a polite 
people, diſcover their authority in a more generous, 
though not a leſs evident manner; by civility, by 
reſpect, by complaiſance, and, in a word, by gal- 
| lantry. In good company, you need not aſk, Who 
is the maſter of the feaſt? The man, who ſits in 
the loweſt place, and who is always induſtrious in 
helping every one, is certainly the perſon, We muſt 
either condemn all ſuch inflances of generoſity, as 
foppiſh and affected, or admit of gallantry among 
the reſt, The ancient Muscovirzs wedded their 
wives with a whip, inſtead of a wedding-ring. The 
ſame people, in their own houſes, took always the 
precedency above foreigners, even foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors. Theſe two inſtances of their generoſity and 
politeneſs are much of a piece. 


Gallantry is not leſs conſiſtent with av:/dcm and pru- 
dence, than with nature and genero/ity; and when under 
proper regulations, contributes more than any other 
invention, to the entertainment and improvement of 
the youth of both ſexes. Among every ſpecies of 
animals, nature has founded on the love between the 


+ See Relation of three Embaſſies, by the Earl of CA RTLII E. 
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ſexes their ſweeteſt and beſt enjoyment. But the 
ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite is not alone ſuf- 
ficient to gratify the mind; and even among brute 
creatures, we find, that their play and dalliance, 
and other expreſſions of fondneſs, form the greateſt 
part of the entertainment. In rational beings, we 
muſt certainly admit the mind for a conſiderable 
ſhare.” Were we to rob the feaſt of all its garniture 
of reaſon, diſcourſe, ſympathy, friendſhip, and 
gaiety, what remains would ſcarcely be worth ac- 
ceptance, in the judgment of the truly elegant and 
luxurious. 


What better ſchool for manners, than the com- 
pany of virtuous women; where the mutual endea- 
vour to pleaſe muſt inſenſibly poliſ the mind, where 
the example of the female ſoftneſs and modeſty muſt 
communicate itſelf to their admirers, and where 
the delicacy of that ſex puts every one on his guard, 
leſt he give offence by any breach of decency ? 


Among the ancients, the character of the fair- 
ſex was conſidered as altogether domeſtic; nor were 
they regarded as part of the polite world or of good 
company. This, perhaps, is the true reaſon why 
the ancients have not left us one piece of pleaſantry, 
that is excellent, (unleſs one may except the Ban- 
quet of XExoPHoN, and the Dialogues of Lucian) 
tho? many of their ſerious compoſitions are altogether 

= inimitable, 
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inimitable. Horace condemns the coarſe railleries 
and cold jeſts of PL Aurus: But, though the moſt 
eaſy, agreeable, and judicious writer in the world, 
is his own talent for ridicule very ſtriking or refined ? 
This, therefore, is one conſiderable improvement, 
which the polite arts have received from gallantry, 
and from courts, where it firſt aroſe, 


But, to return from this digreſſion, I ſhall ad- 
vance it as a fourth obſervation on this, of the riſe 
and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, That when 
the arts and ſciences come to perfection in any ſtate, 
from that moment they naturally, or rather neceſſarily 
decline, and ſeldom or newer revive in that nation, 
ewhere they formerly flouriſped. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this maxim, though con- 
formable to experience, may, at firſt ſight, be eſteem- 
ed contrary to reaſon. If the natural genius of 
mankind be the ſame in all ages, and in almoſt all 
countries, (as ſeems to be the truth) it muſt very 
much forward and cultivate this genius, to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of patterns in every art, which may regulate 
the taſte, and fix the objects of imitation. The 
- models left us by the ancients gave birth to all the 
arts about 2co years ago, and have mightily advanced 
their progreſs in every country of Evrore: Why 
had they not a like effect during the reign of TRa- 
Jan and his ſucceſſors ; when they were much more 
6 | | entire, 
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entire, and were ftill admired and ſtudied by the 
whole world? So late as the emperor JusrixiAx, the 
Por, by way of diſtinction, was underſtood, among 
the Greeks, to be Homer; among the Romans, 
Vircit. Such admiration ſtill remained for theſe 
divine geniuſes; though no poet had appeared for 

many centuries, who could juſtly pretend to have 
imitated chem. 


A man's genins is ns: in the beginning of 
life, as much unknown to himſelf as to others, and 
it is only after frequent trials, attended with ſucceſs, 
that he dares think himſelf equal to thoſe under- 
takings, in which thoſe, who have ſucceeded, have 
fixed the admiration of mankind. If his own na- 
tion be already poſſeſſed of many models of elo- 


quence, he naturally compares his own juvenile ex- 


erciſes with theſe; and being ſenſible of the great 
diſproportion, is diſcouraged from any further at- 
tempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip with thoſe 


authors, whom he ſo much admires. A noble emu- 


lation is the ſource of every excellence. Admira- 
tion and modeſty naturally extinguiſk this emula- 
tion. And no one is ſo liable to an exceſs of admi- 
ration and modeſty, as a truly great genius. | 


Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager of the 
noble arts is praiſe and glory. A writer is animated 


with new force, when he hears the applauſes of the 


world for his former productions; and, being rouſed 
| | by 
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by ſuch a motive, he often reaches a pitch of per- 
fection, which is equally ſurprizing to himſelf and 
to his readers. But when the poſts of honour are 
all occupied, his firſt attempts are but coldly. re- 
| ceived by the public; being compared to produc- 
tions, which are both in themſelves more excellent, 
and have already the advantage of an eſtabliſhed 
reputatign. Were MoLieret and CorRNnEiLLE to 
bring upon the ſtage at preſent: their early ,produc- 
tions, which were formerly ſo well received, it would 
diſcourage the young poets, to ſee the indifference 
and diſdain of the public. The ignorance of the 
age alone could have given admiſſion to the Prince 
of Trag; but it is to that we owe 7he Moor : Had 
Every man in his humour been rejected, we had never 


ſeen Vol rox E. 


Perhaps, it may not be for the advantage of any 
nation to have the arts imported from their- neigh- 
bours in too great perfection. This extinguiſhes 
emulation, and ſinks the ardor of the generous 
youth. So many models of ITALIAN painting 
brought into BRITAIN, inſtead of exciting our art- 
iſts, is the cauſe of their ſmall progreſs in that noble 
art. The ſame, perhaps, was the caſe of Rowe, 
when it received the arts from Gazecs. That 
multitude of polite productions in the Fzexncu 
language, diſperſed all over GERMANY and the 
NorTH, hinder theſe nations from cultivating 
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their own language, and keep them ſtill dependent 
| on their neighbours for thoſe elegant entertainments. 


It is true, the ancients had left us models in every 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of ad- 
miration. But beſides that they were written in 
languages, known only to the learned ; beſides this, 
I ſay, the compariſon is not ſo perfect nor entire 
between modern wits, and thoſe who lived in fo 
remote an age. Had WAI LER been born in Rowe, 
during the reign of TI BER IUs, his firſt productions 
had been deſpiſed, when compared to the finiſhed 
odes of Horace. But in this iſland the ſuperiority 
of the Roman poet diminiſhed nothing from the 
fame of the ExcLisn, We eſteemed ourſelves ſuf- 
ficiently happy, that our climate and language could 
produce but a faint copy of ſo excellent an original. 


In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, 
require a freſh ſoil; and however rich the land may 
be, and however you may recruit it by art or care, 
it will never, when once exhauſted, produce any 


thing that is perfe& or finiſhed in the kind, 


ESSAY. XIV. 
The Errcurzan®, 


I is a great mortification to the vanity of man, 

that his utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal 
the meaneſt of nature's productions, either for beauty 
or value. Art is only the underworkman, and is 
employed to give a few ſtrokes of embelliſhment to 
thoſe pieces, which come from the hand of the maſ- 
ter. Some of the drapery may be of his drawing; 
but he is not allowed to touch the principal figure. 
Art may make a ſuit of clothes: But nature muſt 
produce a man, 


Even in thoſe productions, commonly denomi- 
_ nated works of art, we find that the nobleſt of the 
kind are beholden for their chief beauty to the 


* On, The man of elegance and A The intention of 
this and the three following eſſays is not ſo much, to explain ac- 
curately the ſentiments cf the ancient ſects of philoſophy, as to 

deliver the ſentiments of ſes, that naturally form themſelves i in 
the world, and entertain different ideas of human life and of hap- 
pinefs, 1 have given each of them the name of the philoſophical 
ſect, to which it bears the greateſt affinity. 
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force and happy influence of nature. To the native 
enthuſiaſm of the poets, we owe whatever is ad- 
mirable in their productions. The greateſt genius, 
where nature at any time fails him (for ſhe is not 
equal) throws aſide the lyre, and hopes not, from 
the rules of art, to reach that divine harmony, 
which muſt proceed from her inſpiration alone. How 
poor are thoſe ſongs, where a happy flow of fancy 
has not furniſhed materials for art to embelliſh and 
refine! | | 


But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one 1s 
ſo ridiculous, as that which the ſevere philoſophers 
have undertaken, the producing of an artificial 
happineſs, and making us be pleaſed by rules of 
reaſon, and by reflection. Why did none of them 
claim the reward, which Xzexes promiſed to him, 
who could invent a new pleaſure ? Unleſs, perhaps, 
they invented ſo many pleaſures for their own uſe, 

that they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in no need of 
any enjoyments, which the rewards of that monarch 
could procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, 
that they were not willing to furniſh the PERSLIA x 
court with a new pleaſure, by preſenting it with ſo 
new and unuſual an object of ridicule. Their ſpe- 
culations, when confined to theory, and gravely 
delivered in the ſchools of Grzzce, might excite 
admiration in their ignorant pupils: But the at- 
e 1 tempting 
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tempting to reduce ſuch principles to practice would 
ſoon have betrayed their abſurdity. 


You pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and 
by rules of art. You muſt, then, create me anew 
by rules of art. For on my original frame and 
ſtructure does my happineſs depend. But you want 
power to effect this; and ſkill too, I am afraid: 
Nor can I entertain a leſs opinion of nature's wiſ- 
dom than of yours. And let her conduct the ma- 
chine, which ſhe has ſo wiſely framed, I find, that 
I I ſhouldonly ſpoil it by my tampering. 


To what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to regulate, re- 
fine, or invigorate any of thoſe ſprings or principles, 
which nature has implanted in me? Is this the road 
by which I muſt reach happineſs? But happineſs 
_ implies eaſe, contentment," repoſe, and pleaſure 
not watchfulneſs, care, and fatigue, The health 
of my body conſiſts in the facility with which all 
its operations are performed. The ſtomach digeſts 
the aliments : The heart circulates the blood: The 
brain ſeparates and refines the ſpirits: And all this 
without my concerning myſelf in the matter. When 
by my will alone I can ſtop the blood, as it runs 
with impetuoſity along its canals, then may I hope 
to change the courſe of my ſentiments and paſſions. 
In vain ſhould I ſtrain my faculties, and endeavour 
to receive Fe from an object, which is not 
M3 fitted 
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fitted by nature to affect my organs with delight. 
I may give myſelf pain by my fruitleſs endeavours z 
but ſhall never reach -_y pleaſure. 


| Away then with all thoſe vain pretences of 'thak- 
ing ourſelves happy within ourſelves, of feaſting on 
our own thoughts, of being fatisfed with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of well-doing, and of deſpiſing all aſſiſt- 
-ance and all ſupplies from external objects. This 
3s the voice of PRIDE, not of Na rug E. And it 
were well, if even this pride could ſupport itſelf, 
and communicate a real inward pleaſure, however 
melancholy or ſevere. But this impotent pride can 
do no more than regulate the out/ide ; and with in- 
finite pains and attention compoſe the language and 
countenance to a philoſophical dignity, in order to 
deceive the ignorant vulgar, The heart, mean- 
while, is empty of all enjoyment : And the mind, 
unſupported by its proper objects, ſinks into the 
deepeſt ſorrow and dejection. Miſerable, but vain 
mortal! Thy mind be happy within itſelf! With 
what reſources is it endowed to fill ſo immenſe a 
void, and ſupply the place of all thy bodily ſenfes 
and faculties ? Can thy head ſubſiſt without thy 
other members? In ſuch a fituation, . 


What fooliſh Hear muſ! it make ? 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. 


{Into ſuch a lethargy, or luck a melancholy, muſt thy 
mind 


1 
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mind be plunged, when deprived of foreign occu- 
pations and enjoyments. | 


Keep me, therefore, no longer in this violent 
conſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but 
point out to me thoſe objects and pleaſures, which 
afford the chief enjoyment. But why do I apply to 
you, proud and ignorant ſages, to ſhew me the road 
to happineſs? Let me conſult my own paſſions and 
inclinations, In them muſt I read the dictates of 
nature ; not in your frivolous diſcourſes. 


But ſee, propitious to my wiſhes, the divine, the 
amiable PLEAsuRE *, the ſupreme Love of GODS 
and men, advances towards me. At her approach, 
my heart beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe 
and every faculty is diſſolved in joy ; while ſhe pours 
around me all the embelliſhments of the ſpring, and 
all the treaſures of the autumn. The melody of 
her voice charms my ears with the ſofteſt muſic, as 
ſhe invites me to partake of thoſe delicious fruits, 
which with a ſmile that diffuſes a glory on the 
heavens and the earth, ſhe preſents to me. The 
| ſportive'Cuy:Ds, who attend her, or fan me with 
their odorifercus wings, or pour on my head the 
moſt fragrant oils, or offer me their ſparkling nec- 
tar in golden goblets. O]! for ever let me ſpread 
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my limbs on this bed of roſes, and hw thus feel 
the delicious moments, with ſoft and downy ſteps, | 
glide along. Put cryel chance! Whither do you 
fly ſo faſt? Why do my ardent wiſhes, and that 
load of plcaſures, under which you labour, rather 
haſten than retard your unrelenting pace? Suffer 
me to enjoy this ſoft repoſe, after all my fatigues in 
ſearch of happineſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf 
with theſe delicacies, after the pains "Wy ſo wor and 
ſo fooliſh an abſtinence. | 


But it will not do... The roſes have loſt their hue: 
The fruit its flavour: And that delicious wine, 
whoſe fumes, fo late, intoxicated all my ſenſes with 
ſech delight, now ſolicits in vain the ated palate. 
. Pleaſure {miles at my languor. She beckens her 
ſiſter, Virtue, to come to her aſſiſtance, The gay, 
the frolic Virtue obſerves the call, and brings along 
the whole troop of my jovial friends. Welcome, 

thrice welcome, my ever dear companions, to theſe 
ſhady bowers, and to this luxurious repaſt, Your 
| preſence has reſtored to the roſe its hue, and to the 
fruit its flavour. The vapours of this ſprightly nectar 
now again play around my heart; while you par- 
take of my delights, and diſcover in your chearful 
| Jooks, the pleaſi ure which you receive from my hap- 
pineſs and ſatisfaction. The like do I receive from 

yours; and engouraged by your joyous preſence, 
Hall again renew the feaſt, with which, from too 
| much 
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much enjoyment, my ſenſes were well nigh ſated; 


while the mind kept not pace with the body, nor 
afforded relief to her over-burthened partner. 


In our chearful diſcourſes, better than in the for- 
mal reaſonings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom to be 
found. In our friendly endearments, better than 
in the hollow debates of ſtateſmen and pretended 
patriots, does true virtue diſplay itſelf, Forgetfal 
of the paſt, ſecure of the future, let us here enjoy 
the preſent; and while we yet poſſeſs a being, let 
us fix ſome good, beyond the power of fate or for- 
tune, To-morrow will bring its own pleaſures 
along with it: Or ſhould it diſappoint our fond 
wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the pleaſure of refle&- 
ing on the pleaſures of to-day. | 


Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diſſo- 
nance of Bacchus, and of his revellers, ſhould break 
in upon this entertainment, and confound us with 
their turbulent and clamorous pleaſures. The 
ſprightly muſes wait around; and with their charm- 
ing ſymphony, ſufficient to ſoften the wolves and 
tygers of the ſavage deſert, inſpire a ſoft joy into 
every boſom. Peace, harmony and concord reign 
in this retreat; nor is the filence ever broken but 
by the muſic of our ſongs, © or the chearful accents of 
our friendly voices, | 


But 


170 ESSAY XV. | 
But hark ! the favourite of the muſes, the gentle 
Danon, ftrikes the Iyre and while he accompa- 
nies its harmonious notes with his more harmonious 
ſong, he inſpires us with the fame happy debauch 
of fancy, by which he 1s himſelf tranſported, © Ye 
«© happy youth” he ſings, Ye favoured of heaven“, 
« while the wanton ſpring pours upon you all her 
© blooming honours, let not glory ſeduce you, with 
her deluſive blaze, to paſs in perils and dangers 
< this delicious ſeaſon, this prime of life. Wiſdom 
points out to you the road to pleaſure: Nature 
<< too beckons you to follow her in that ſmooth and 
* and flowery path. Will you ſhut your ears to 
sc their commanding voice? Will you harden your 
«© heart to their ſoft allurements ? Ch, deluded 
-<© mortals, thus to loſe your youth, thus to throw 
«© away ſo invaluable a prefent, to trifle with ſo 
«c periſhing a bleſſing. Contemplate well your re- 
% compence. Confider that glory, which ſo al- 
<< Jures your proud hearts, and ſeduces you with 
«© your own praiſes. It is an echo, a dream, nay 
<< the ſhadow of a dream, diſſipated by every wind, 
«© and loft by every contrary breath of the ignorant 
#< and ill-judging multitude. You fear not that 


An imitation of the Syn xs ſong in Tasso, 
4 O Giovigetii, mentre Ar ILIE & MAGG10 
% ammantan di fiorite & verde ſpoglie, &c. 
| Giureſalemme liberata, Canto 14. 
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* even death itſelf ſhall raviſh it from you. But 9 
* behold! while you are yet alive, calumny be- | 
5 reaves you of it; ignorance neglects it; nature 1 
enjoys it not; fancy alone, renouncing every 
pleaſure, receives this airy Weannοααln empty 
and unſtable as herſelf.” 


Thus the hours paſs unperceived along, .and lead 
in their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and | | 
all the joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling 
znnocence cloſes the proceſſion; and while ſhe pre- 
ſents herſelf to our raviſhed eyes, ſhe embelliſhes 
the whole ſcene, and renders the view of theſe plea- 
ſures as tranſporting, after they have paſt us, as 
when, with laughing countenances, they were yet 
advancing towards us. 


s 


But the ſun has ſunk below the horizon ; and 
| darkneſs, ſtealing ſilently upon us, has now buried 
all nature in an univerſal ſhade,' © Rejoice, my 
„friends, continue your repaſt, or change it for 
«© ſoft repoſe, Though abſent, your joy or your 
* tranquillity ſhall fill be mine.” But <vhither da 
you go? Or what new pleaſures call you from our ſo- | 
ciety? Is there aught agreeable without ycur friends © 
Aud can aught pleaſe, in which we partake not & 
« Yes, my friends; the joy which I now ſeek, ad- 
«© mits not of your participation. Here alone I 
11 * wiſh your abſence: And here alone can I find 
a ſuf- 
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4 a ſufficient compenſation for the loſs of your ſo- 
city.“ | 


But I have not advanced far through the ſhades of 
the thick wood, which ſpreads a double night around 
me, ere, methinks, I perceive through the gloom, 
the charming Czr1a, the miſtreſs of my wiſhes, 
who wanders impatient through the grove, and pre- 
venting the appointed hour, filently-chides my tardy 
Reps. But the joy, which ſhe receives from my 
preſence, beſt pleads my excuſe ; and diffipating 
every anxious and every angry thought, leave room 
for naught but mutual joy and rapture. With what 
words, my fair one, ſhall J expreſs my tenderneſs, 
or deſcribe the emotions which now warm my tranſ- 
ported boſom ! Words are too faint to deſcribe my 
love; and if, alas! you feel not the ſame flame within 
you, in vain ſhall I endeavour to convey to you a 
Juſt conception of it. But your every word and 
every motion ſuffice to remove this doubt; and 
while they expreſs your paſſion, ſerve alſo to en- 
flame mine. How amiable this ſolitude, this ſilence, 
this darkneſs! No objects now importune the ra- 
viſhed ſoul. The thought, the ſenſe, all full of 
| nothing but our mutual happineſs, wholly poſſeſs 
the mind, and convey a pleaſuie, which deluded 
oy” vainly ſees. for in eyery other enjoy- 
ment. 


But 
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But why does your boſom heave with theſe ſighs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks ? Why di- 
ſtract your heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why ſo 
often aſk me, How long my lowe foall yet endure ? 
Alas, my CzL14, can I reſolve this queſtion ? Do 
T know how long my life ſpall yet endure ? But does 
this alſo diſturb your tender breaſt? And is the 
image of our frail morality for ever preſent with 
you, to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, and 
poiſon even thoſe joys which love inſpires? Conſider 
rather, that if life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, 
we ſhould well employ the preſent moment, and 


| loſe no part of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Yet a 


little moment and He ſhall be no more. We ſhall 
be, as if we had never been. Not a memory of us 
be left upon earth ; and even the fabulous ſhades 
below will not afford us a habitation. Our fruitleſs 
anxieties, our vain projects, our uncertain ſpecu- 
lations ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loſt, Our pre- 
ſent doubts, concerning the original cauſe of all 
things, muſt never, alas ! be reſolved. This alone 
we may be certain of, that, if any governing mind 
preſide, he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the ends 
of our being, and enjoy that pleaſure, for which 
alone we were created. Let this reflection give eaſe 


to your anxious thoughts; but render not your joys , 


too ſerious, by dwelling for ever upon it. It is 


ſufficient, once, to be acquainted with this philo-“ 
_— 


wil. 
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ſophy, in. order to. give an unbounded looſe to love 

and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain 

ſuperſtition: But while youth and paſſion, my fair 

one, prompt our eager deſires, we muſt find gayer 

ſubjects of diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe amorous 
careſſes. ; | 


ES SAT 
The STorc +. 


HERE is this obvious and material difference 

in the conduct of nature, with regard to man 
and other animals, that, having endowed the for- 
mer with a ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given 
him an affinity with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows 
not ſuch noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle; but 
urges him, by neceſſity, to employ, on every emer- 
gence, his utmoſt art and ?ndufiry. Brute creatures 
have many of their neceſſities ſupplied by nature, 
being cloathed and armed by this beneficent parent 
of all things: And where their own zaduſfry is re- 
quiſite on any occaſion, nature, by unplanting in- 
ſtincts, ſtill ſupplies them with the art, and guides 
them to their good, by her unerring precepts. But 
man, expoſed naked and indigent to the rude ele- 
ments, riſes lowly from that helpleſs ſtate, by the 
care and vigiiance of his parents; and having at- 
tained his utmoſt growth and perfection, reaches 
only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own care and 


+ Or the man of aQion and virtue, 
7 | vigilance. 
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vigilance. Every thing is ſold to fkill and labour; 
and where nature furniſhes the materials, they are 
Mill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, ever active 
and intelligent, refines them from their brute ſtate, 
and fits them for human uſe and convenience, 


Acknowledge, therefore, O man, the beneficence 
of nature: for ſhe has given thee that intelligence 
which ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indo- 
lence, under the falſe appearance of gratitude, per- 
ſuade thee to reſt contented with her preſents. 
Wouldeſt thou return to the raw herbage for thy 
Food, to the open ſky for thy covering, and to ſtones 
and clubs for thy defence againſt the ravenous ani- 
mals of the deſert? Then return alſo to thy ſavage 
manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to thy brutal 
ignorance; and ſink thyſelf below thoſe animals, 

whoſe condition thou admireſt, and wouldeſt ſo 
fondly imitate. | 


Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art 
and intelligence, has filled the whole globe with 
materials to employ theſe talents: Hearken to her 
voice, which ſo plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf | 
ſhouldeſt alſo be the object of thy induſtry, and 
that by. art and attention thou canſt alone acquire 
that ability, which will raiſe thee to thy proper ſta- 
tion in the univerſe. Behold this artizan, who con- 


verts a rude and ſtapeleſs ſtone into a noble metal; 
and 


8 
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and molding that metal by his cunning hands, cre- 
ates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his 
defence, and every utenſil for his convenience. He 
has not this ſkill from nature: Uſe and practice 


have taught it him: And if thou wouldeſt emu- 
late his ſucceſs, thou muſt follow his laborious foot- 


ſeps. 


But while thou ambitionſly aſpireſt to perfecting thy 
bedily powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou meanly 
negle& thy mind, and from a prepoſterous ſloth, 
leave it till rude and uncultivated, as it came from 
the hands of nature? Far be ſuch folly and negli- 
gence from every rational being. If nature has 
been frugal in her gifts and endowments, there is 
the more need of art to ſupply her defects. If ſhe 
has been generous and liberal, know that ſhe fill 
expects induſtry and application on our part, and re- 
venges herſelf in proportion to our negligent in- 
gratitude, The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile 
ſoil, when uncultivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt 
weeds; and inſtead of vines and olives for the plea- 


ſure and uſe of man, produces, to its ſlothful e 


the moſt abundant crop of poiſons. 


The great end of all human induſtry, is the at- 
tainment of happineſs. For this were arts invented, 


ſciences cultivated, laws ordained, and ſocieties 
modelled, by the moſt profound wiſdom of patriots 
Vol. I. N and 
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and legiſlators. Even the lonely ſavage, who lies 
expoſed to the inclemency of the elements, and the 
fury of wild beaſts, forgets not, for a moment, this 
grand object of his being. Ignorant as he is of 
every art of life, he keeps ſtill in view the end of 
all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks for felicity amidſt 
that darkneſs with which he is environed. But as 
much as the wildeſt {ſavage is inferior to the poliſhed 
citizen, who, under the protection of laws, enjoys 
every convenience which induſtry has invented; ſo 
much is this citizen himſelf inferior to the man of 
virtue, and the true philoſopher, who governs his 
appetites, ſubdues his paſſions, and has learned, from 
reaſon, to ſet a juſt value on every purſuit and en- 
joyment. For is there an art and apprenticeſhip 
| neceſſary for every other attainment ? And is there 
no art of life, no rule, no precepts to direct us in 
this principal concern? Can no particular pleaſure 
be attained without ſkill ; and can the whole be 
regulated without reflection or intelligence, by the 
blind guidance of appetite and inſtinct? Surely then 
no miſtakes are ever committed in this affair; but 
| every man, however diſſolute and negligent, pro- 
ceeds in the purſuit of happineſs, with as unerring 
a motion, as that which the celeſtial bodies obſerve, 
when, conducted by the hand of the Almighty, they 
roll along the ethereal plains. But if miſtakes be 
often, be inevitably committed, let us regiſter theſe 
miſtakes ; let us conſider their cauſes; let us weigh 
| 2 | | their 
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their importance; let us inquire for their remedies. 
When from this we have fixed all the rules of con- 
duct, we are philo/ophers: When we have reduced 
theſe rules to practice, we are /ages. - 


Like many ſubordinate artiſts, employed to form 
the ſeveral wheels and ſprings of a machine: Such 
are thoſe who excel in all the particular arts of life. 
He is the maſter workman who puts thoſe ſeveral 
parts together; moves them according to juſt har- 
mony and proportion; and produces true felicity 
as the reſult of their conſpiring order. 


While thou haſt ſuch an alluring object in view, 
ſhall that labour and attention, requiſite to the at- 
taining thy end, ever ſeem burdenſome and intole- 
rable? Know, that this labour itſelf is the chief 
ingredient of the felicity to which thou aſpireſt, and 
that every enjoyment ſoon becomes infipid and diſ- 
taſteful, when not acquired by fatigue and induſtry. 
See the hardy hunters riſe from their downy couches, 
ſhake off the ſlumbers which ſtill weigh down their 
heavy eye-lids, and, ere Aurora has yet covered the 
heavens with her flaming mantle, haſten to the foreſt. 
They leave behind, in their own houſes, and in the 
neighbouring plains, animals of every kind, whoſe 
fleſh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, and which 
offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke. Laborious man - 
diſdains ſo eaſy a purchaſe. He ſeeks for a prey, 
2 e which 


renne or e won s 
purſuit, or defends itſelf ſrom his violence. Hav- 


ing exerted in the chace every paſſion of the mind, 


and every member of the body, he then finds the 


charms of repoſe, and with joy compares its plea- 


ſures to thoſe of his engaging labours, 


And can vigorous induſtry give pleaſure to the 


purſuit even of the moſt worthleſs prey, which fre- 
quently eſcapes our toils? And cannot the ſame in- 
duſtry render the cultivating of our mind, the mo- 
derating of our paſſions, the enlightening of our 


reaſon, an agreeable occupation; while we are every 


day ſenſible of our progreſs, and behold our inward 
features and countenance brightening inceſſantly 
with new charms? Begin by curing yourſelf of 
this lethargic indolence; the taſk is not difficult: 
You need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. 
Proceed to learn the juſt value of every purſuit; long 
 fudy is not requiſite: Compare, though but for 
once, the mind to the body, virtue to fortune, and 
glory to pleaſure. You will then perceive the ad- 
vantages of induſtry: You will then be ſenſible 
what are the proper objects of your induſtry, 


In vain do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes: In 


vain do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt deli- 


cious wines and fruits. Your indolence itſelf be- 


comes a fatigue: Your pleaſure itſelf creates diſ- 


guſt. 
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guſt. The mind, unexerciſed, finds every delight 
inſipid and loathſome; and ere yet the body, full 


of noxious humours, feels the torment of its multi- 
plied diſeaſes, your nobler part is ſenſible of the in- 


vading poiſon, and ſeeks in vain to relieve its 


anxiety by new pleaſures, which Tan augment the 
fatal malady. 


I need not tell you, that, by this eager purſuit 
of pleaſure, you more and more expoſe yourſelf to 
fortune and accidents, and rivet your affections on 
external objects, which chance may, in a moment, 
raviſh from you. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that your indul- 


gent ſtars favour you ſtill with the enjoyment of your 
riches and poſſeflions, I prove to you, that even in 


the midſt of your luxurious pleaſures, you are un- 
happy; and that, by too much -indulgence, you 


are incapable of enjoying what proſperous fortune 


ſtill allows you to poſſeſs. 


But ſurely the inſtability of tens is a edi 
ation not to be overlooked or neglected. Happt- 
neſs cannot poſſibly exiſt, where there is no ſecurity; 
and ſecurity can have no place, where fortune has 


any dominion. Though that unſtable deity ſhould 


not exert her rage againſt you, the dread of it would 
ſill torment you; would diſturb your ſlumbers, 


| haunt yonr dreams, and throw a damp on x ths jollity 


of your moſt delicious banquets. 5 
„ The 
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The temple of wiſdom is ſeated on a rock, above 
the rage of the fighting elements, and inacceſſible to 
all the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks 
below ; and thoſe more terrible inſtruments of hu- 
man fury reach not to ſo ſublime a height. The 
ſage, while he breathes that ſerene air, looksidown 
with pleaſure, mixed with compaſſion, on the er- 
rors of miſtaken mortals, who blindly ſeek for 

the true path of life, and purſue riches, nobility; 
| honour, or power, for genuine felicity. The 
greateſt part he beholds diſappointed of their fond 
wiſhes: Some lament, that having once poſſeſ- 
ſed the object of their defires, it is raviſhed from 
them by envious fortune: And all complain, that 
even their own vows, though granted, cannot give 
them happineſs, or relieve the n. of their 
| diſtracted minds. | 


"Bat does the ſage preſerve himſelf always in this 
philoſophic indifference, and reſt contented with 
lamenting the miſeries of mankind, without ever 
employing himſelf for their relief? Does he con- 
ſtantly indulge this ſevere wiſdom, which, by pre- 
tending to elevate him above human accidents, does 
in reality harden his heart, and render him careleſs 
of the intereſts of mankind, and of ſociety? No; 
he knows that in this ſullen Apathy, neither true 
wiſdom nor true happineſs are to be found, He 
feels too ſtrongly the charm of the ſocial affections 

ever 
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ever to counteract ſo ſweet, ſo natural, ſo virtuous 


a propenſity. Even when, bathed in tears, he la- 


ments the miſeries of human race, of his country, 
of his friends, and unable to give ſuccour, can 
only relieve them by compaſſion ; he yet rejoices in 
the generous diſpoſition, | and feels a ſatisfaction 


ſuperior to that of the moſt indulged ſenſe. | So en- 


gaging are the ſentiments of humanity, that they 
brighten up the very face of ſorrow, and operate 


like the ſun, which, ſhining on a duſky cloud or 


falling rain, paints on them the moſt glorious co- 
lours which are to be found i in the Whole cirele of 
nature. 


But it is not here alone, that the ſocial virtues 
diſplay their energy. With whatever ingredient 
you mix them, they are ſtill predominant. As ſor- 
row cannot overcome them, ſo neither can ſenſual 
pleaſure obſcure them. The joys of love, however 
tumultuous, baniſh not the tender ſentiments of 


ſympathy and affection. They even derive their 


chief influence from that generous. paſſion; and 
when preſented alone, afford nothing to the un- 
happy mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. Behold this 
ſprightly debauchee, who profeſſes a contempt of 
all other pleaſures but thoſe of wine and jolhty : 
Separate him from his companions, like a ſpark 
from a fire, where before it contributed to the ge- 


neral blaze : His alacrity ſuddenly extinguiſhes 3 
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and though ſurrounded with every other means of 
delight, he lothes the ſumptuous banquet, and pre- 
fers even the moſt abſtracted ſtudy and ſpeculation, 
as more agreeable and N | 


But the ſocial paſlions never afford ſuch tranſport- 
ing pleaſures, or make ſo glorious an appearance in 
the eyes bath of GOD and man, as when, ſhak- 
ing off every earthly mixture, they aſſociate them- 
ſelves with the ſentiments of virtue, and prompt us 
to laudable and worthy actions. As. harmonious 
colours mutually give and receive a luſtre by their 
friendly union; ſo do theſe ennobling ſentiments of 
the human mind. See the triumph of nature in pa- 
rental affection! What ſelfiſh. paſſion ; what ſen- 
ſual delight is a match for it! Whether a man 
exults in the proſperity and virtue of his offspring, 
or flies to their ſuccour, through the moſt threaten- 
ing and tremendous dangers ? | 


Proceed ſtill in purifying the generous paſſion, 
you will ſtill the more admire its ſhining glories, 
What charms are there in the harmony of minds, 
and in a friendſhip founded on mutual eſteem and 
gratitude! What ſatisfaction in relieving the di- 
ſtreſſed, in comforting the afflicted, in raiſing the 
fallen, and in ſtopping the career of cruel fortune, 
or of more cruel man, in their inſults over the good 


and virtuous But what ſupreme Joy in the victories 
over 
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over vice as well as miſery, when, by virtuous ex- 
ample or wiſe exhortation, our fellow- creatures are 
taught to govern their paſſions, reform their vices, 
and ſubdue their worſt enemies, which inhabit with» 
in their own boſoms ? 


But theſe objects are ftill too limited for the hu- 
man mind, which, being of celeftial origin, ſwells 
with the divineſt and moſt enlarged affections, and 
carrying its attention- beyond kindred and ac- 
quaintance, extends its benevolent wiſhes to the 
_ moſt diſtant poſterity. It views liberty and laws as 
the ſource of human happineſs, and devotes itſelf, 
with the utmoſt alacrity, to their guardianſhip and 
protection. Toils, dangers, death itſelf carry their 
charms, when we brave them for the public good, 
and ennoble that being, which we generouſly ſacri- 
| fice for the intereſts of our country. Happy the 
man, whom ' indulgent fortune allows to pay to 
virtue what he owes to nature, and to make a gene- 
rous gift of what muſt otherwiſe be raviſhed from 
him by cruel neceſſity! | 
In the true ſage and patriot are united whatever 
can diſtinguiſh human nature, or elevate mortal 
man to a reſemblance with the divinity. The ſofteſt 
benevolence, the moſt undaunted reſolution, the 
tendereſt ſentiments, the moſt ſublime love of vir- 
tue, all theſe animate ſucceſſively his tranſported 

| boſom, 
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boſom. What ſatis faction, when he looks within, 


to find the moſt turbulent paſſions turned to juſt 


harmony and concord, and every jarring ſound ba- 
niſhed from this enchanting muſic! If the contem- 
plation, even of inanimate beauty, be ſo delight- 


ful; if it raviſhes the ſenſes, even when the fair 


form is foreign to us: What muſt be the effects of 
moral beauty? And what influence muſt it have, 
when it embelliſhes our own mind, and is the reſult 
of our own reflection and induſtry ? 


But where is the reward of virtue? And what 
recompence has nature proviaed for ſuch important ſacri- 
Aces, as thoſe of life and fortune, which wwe muſt often 
make to it? Oh, ſons of earth! Are you ignorant 
of the value of this celeſtial miſtreſs? And do you 


meanly enquire for her portion, when you obſerve 


her genuine charms? But know, that nature has 
been indulgent to human weakneſs, and has not left 
this favourite child naked and unendowed. She 
Has provided virtue of the richeſt dowry ; but being 
careful, leſt the allurements of intereſt ſhould en- 
gage ſuch ſuitors, as were inſenfible of the native 
worth of ſo divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely pro- 
vided, that this dowry can have no charms but in 


the eyes of thoſe who are already tranſported with ' 


the love of virtue, Gon x is the portion of virtue, 
the ſweet reward of honourable toils, the trium- 


phant crown, which covers the thoughtful head of 
| | the 
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the diſintereſted patriot, or the duſty brow of the 
victorious warrior. Elevated by fo ſublime a prize, 
the man of virtue looks down with contempt on all 
the allurements of pleaſure, and all the menaces of 
danger. Death itſelf loſes its terrors, when he con- 
ſiders, that its dominion extends only over a part 
of him, and that, in ſpite of death and time, the 
rage of the elements, and the endleſs viciſſitude of 
human affairs, he is aſſured of : an immortal fame 


among all the ſons of men, 


There ſurely is a being who preſides over the 


univerſe; and who, with infinite wifdom and power, 
has reduced the jarring elements into juſt order and 
proportion. Let ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, how 
far this beneficent being extends his care, and whe- 
ther he prolongs our exiſtence beyond the grave, in 
order to beſtow on virtue its juſt reward, and render 
it fully triumphant, The man of morals, without 
deciding any thing on ſo dubious a ſubject, is ſatiſ- 
| fied with the portion, marked out to him by the 
ſupreme diſpoſer of all things. Gratefully he ac- 
cepts of that farther reward prepared for him ; but 
if diſappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty 
name ; but juſtly eſteeming it its own reward, he 
gratefully acknowledges the bounty of his creator, 
who, by calling him forth into exiſtence, has there- 
by afforded him an opportunity of once acquiring 
ſo invaluable a poſſeſſion, 
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O ſome philoſophers it appears matter of ſur- 
prize, that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame 
nature, and being endowed with the ſame faculties, 
ſhould yet differ ſo widely in their purſuits and 1n- 
clinations, and that one ſhould utterly condemn 
what is fondly ſought after by another. To ſome 


it appears matter of ſtill more ſurprize, that a man 


ſhould differ ſo widely from himſelf at different 
times; and, after poſſeflion, reje& with diſdain 
what, before, was the object of all his vows and 
wiſhes. To me this feveriſh uncertainty and irre- 
ſolution, in human conduct, ſeems altogether un- 
avoidable; nor can a rational ſoul, made for the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being, and of his 
works, ever enjoy tranquillity or ſatisfaction, while 
detained in the ignoble purſuits of ſenſual pleaſure 
or popular applauſe. The divinity is a boundleſs 
ocean of bliſs and glory: Human minds are ſmaller 
ſtreams, which, ariſing at firſt from this ocean, ſeek 
ſtill, amid all their wanderin gs, to return to it, and to 


= Or, the men of contemplation, and philoſophical devotion, - 


loſe 
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loſe | themſelves in that immenſity of perfection. 
When checked in this natural courſe, by vice or 


folly, they become furious and enraged; and, ſwel- 
ling to a torrent, do then ſpread horror and deva- 


ſtation on the neighbouring plains. 


In vain, by pompous phraſe and paſſionate ex- 


preſſion, each recommends his own purſuit, and in- 


vites the credulous hearers to an imitation of his 


life and manners. The heart belies the countenance, 


and ſenſibly feels, even amid the higheſt ſucceſs, the 
unſatisfactory nature of all thoſe pleaſures, which 


_ detain it from its true object. I examine the vo- 
| luptuous man before enjoyment ; I meaſure the ve- 


hemence of his deſire, and the importance of his 
object; I find that all his happineſs proceeds only 
from that hurry of thought, which takes him from 


| himſelf, and turns his view from his guilt and mi- 
ſery. I,confider him a moment after; he has now 


enjoyed the pleaſure, which he fondly ſought after. 
The ſenſe of his guilt and miſery returns upon him 


with double anguiſh : His mind tormented with 


fear and remorſe; his body depreſſed with diſguſt 
and ſatiety. 


But a more auguſt, at leaſt a more haughty per- 
ſonage, preſents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; and 
aſſuming the title of a philoſopher and man of mo- 
rats, offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid examination. 

7 He 
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He challenges, with a viſible, though concealed im- 


patience, our approbation and applauſe; and ſeems 
offended, that we ſhould heſitate a moment before 
we break out into admiration of his virtue. See- 
ing this impatience, I heſitate ſtill more: I begin to 


examine the motives of his ſeeming virtue: But 
behold! ere I can enter upon this inquiry, he flings 


himſelf from me; and addrefling his diſcourſe to 


that crowd of heedleſs auditors, fondly abuſes them 


a his magnificent N. 


O philoſopher ! thy wiſdom is vain, and "i 


virtue unprofhtable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant ap- 


plauſes of men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own 
conſcience, or the more ſolid approbation of that 
being, who, with one regard of his all-ſeeing eye, 
penetrates the univerſe. Thou ſurely art conſcious 
of the hollowneſs of thy pretended probity, whilſt 
calling thyſelf a citizen, a fon, a friend, thou for- 
getteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true father, thy 


greateſt benefactor. Where is the adoration due to 
infinite perfection, whence every thing good and 


valuable is derived ? Where is the gratitude, owing 


to thy creator, who called thee forth from nothing, | 


who placed thee in all theſe relations to thy fellow- 
creatures, and requiring thee to fulfil the duty of 
each relation, forbids thee to negle& what thou 
oweſt to himſelf, the moſt perfect being, to whom 
thou art connected by the cloſeſt tye ? | 


Buß 


* 
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But thou art thyſelf thy own idol: Thou wor- 
ſhippeſt thy imaginary perfections: Or rather, ſen- 
ſible of thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only to 
deceive the world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by mul- 
tiplying thy ignorant admirers. Thus, not content 
with neglecting what is moſt excellent in the uni- 


verſe, thou deſireſt to ſubſtitute in his * what 


is moſt vile and contemptible. 


Confider all the works of 92 hands; all the 
inventions of human wit, in which thou affecteſt 
ſo nice a diſcernment: Thou wilt find, that the 
moſt perfect production ſtill proceeds from the moſt 


perfect thought, and that it is udp alone, which 


we admire, while we beſtow our applauſe on the 
graces of a well-proportioned ſtatue, or the ſymmetry 
of a noble pile. The ſtatuary, the architect comes 
ſtill in view, and makes us reflect on the beauty of 
his art and contrivance, which, from a heap of un- 
formed matter, could extract ſuch expreſſions and 
proportions. This ſuperior beauty of thought and 
intelligence thou thyſelf acknowledgeſt, while thou 


inviteſt us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the har- 


mony of affections, the dignity of ſentiments, and 
all thoſe graces of a mind, which chiefly merit our 
attention, But why ſtoppeſt thou ſhort ? Seeſt thou 
nothing farther that is valuable? Amid thy rap- 
turous applauſes of beauty and order, art thou {till 
ment where is to be found the moſt conſummate 

beauty ? 


— - ——ũ 


| 
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beauty? the moſt perfect order? Compare the 


works of art with thoſe of nature. The one are 
but imitations of the other. The nearer art ap- 
proaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed. 
But ſtill, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and 
what an immenſe interval may be obſerved between 
them ? Art copies only the outſide of nature, leav- 
ing the inward and more admirable ſprings and 


principles; as exceeding her imitation ; as beyond 
her comprehenſion, Art copies only the minute 
productions of nature, deſpairing to reach that gran- 


deur and magnificence, which are ſo aſtoniſhing in 
the maſterly works of her original. Can we then 


be fo blind as not to diſcover an intelligence and a 


deſign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous contriv- 
ance of the univerſe ? Can we be ſo ſtupid as not to 


feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adoration, 


upon the contemplation of that intelligent being, ſo 
infinitely good and wiſe ? 


The moſt perfect happineſs, ſurely, muſt ariſe 
from the contemplation of the moſt perfect object. 
But what more perfect than beauty and virtue? And 
where is be:uty to be found equal to that of the uni- 


verſe? Or virtue, which can be compared to the 


benevolence and juſtice of the Deity ? If aught can 
diminiſh the pleaſure of this contemplation, it muſt 
be either the narrowneſs of our faculties, which 
conceals from us the greateſt part of theſe beauties 


and 


** - 
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and perfe&ions ; or the ſhortneſs of our lives, which 
allows not time ſufficient to inſtru us in them. But 
it is our comfort, that, if we employ worthily the 
faculties here aſſigned us, they will be enlarged in 
another ſtate of exiſtence, ſo as to render us more 
ſuitable worſhippers of our maker : And that the 


taſk, which can never be finiſhed in time, will be 
the buſineſs of an eternity, 


0 
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HAVE long entertained a ſuſpicion, with regard 
to the deciſions of philoſophers upon all ſubje&s, 
and found in myſelf a greater inclination to diſpute, 
than aſſent to their concluſions. There is one miſ- 
take, to which they ſeem liable, almoſt without excep- 
tion; they confine too much their principles, and- 
make no account of that vaſt variety, which nature 
has ſo much affected in all her operations. When a 
philoſopher. has once laid hold of a favourite prin- 
ciple, which perhaps accounts for many natural 
effects, he extends the ſame principle over the whole: 
creation, and reduces to it every phznomenon, 


though by the moſt violent and abſurd reaſoning. 


Our own mind being narrow and contracted, we 


cannot extend our conception to the variety and 


extent of nature; but imagine, that ſhe is as much 
bounded in her rs, as we are in our ſpecu- 
lation. 


But if ever this infirmity of philoſophers is to be 


12 a” = occaſion, it is in their reaſonings 
T 2 ooncerning 


. 
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concerning human life, and the methods of attain- 
ing happineſs. In that caſe, they are led aſtray, 
not only by the narrowneſs of their underſtandings, 
but by that alſo of their paſſions. Almoſt every one 
has a predominant inclination, to which his other 
deſires and affections ſubmit, and which governs 
him, though, perhaps, with ſome intervals, through | 
the whole courſe of his life, It is difficult for him to 
apprehend, that any thing, which appears totally 
indifferent to him, can ever give enjoyment to any 
perſon, or can poſſeſs charms, which altogether eſcape 
his obſervation. His own purſuits are always, in his 


account, the moſt engaging : The objects of his 
paſſion, the moſt valuable: And the road, which 


he purſues, the only one that leads to happineſs. |. 


But would theſe prejudiced reaſoners refle& a 
moment, there are many obvious inſtances and ar- 
guments, ſufficient to undeceive them, and make 
them enlarge their maxims and principles. Do they 
not ſee the vaſt variety of inclinations and purſuits 
among our ſpecies; where each man ſeems fully 
ſatisfied with his own courſe of life; and would eſteem 
it the greateſt unhappineſs to be confined to that of 
his neighbour ? Do they not feel in themſelves, that 


what pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes at another, by 


the change of inclination; and that it is not in 
their power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that 


taſte or appetite, Which formerly beſtowed charms 


O 2 | on 
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en what now appears indifferent or diſagreeable ? 
What is the meaning therefore of thoſe general pre- 


ferences of the town or country life, of a life of ac- 


tion or one of pleaſure, of retirement or ſociety 3 
when, beſides the different inclinations of different 

men, every one's experience may convince him, 
that each of theſe kinds of life is agreeable in its 
turn, and that their variety or their judicious mix- 


| ture chiefly contributes to the n all of them 
agreeable. 


But ſhall this buſineſs be allowed to go altogether 
at adventures? And muſt a man conſult only his 
humour and inclination, in order to determine his 


courſe of life, without employing his reaſon to in- 
form him what road is preferable, and leads moſt | 


ſurely to happineſs? Is there no difference then 


between one man's conduct and another? 


I anſwer, there is a great difference. One man, 


following his inclinations, in chuſing his courſe of 


life, may employ much ſurer means for ſucceeding 
than another, who is led by his inclination into the 
ſame courſe of life, and purſues the ſame object. 
Are riches the chief object of your defires? Acquire 
kill in your profeſſion; be diligent in the exerciſe 
of it; enlarge the circle for your friends and ac- 
quaintance ; avoid pleaſure and expence ; and ne- 
ver, be generous, but with a view of gaining more 

5 5 | | 


T Sei e me 


than you could fave by frugality. Would you acquire 
rhe public eſteem? Guard equally againſt the ex- 
tremes of arrogance and fawning, Let it appear 
that you ſet a value upon yourſelf, but without de- 
ſpiſing others. If you fall into either of the ex- 
| tremes, you either provoke men's pride by your in- 
ſolence, or teach them to deſpiſe you by your timo- 
rous ſubmiſſion, and by the mean opinion which 
you ſeem to entertain of yourſelf, 


Theſe, you ſay, are the maxims of common pru- 

"I dence, and diſcretion ; what every parent inculcates 
| on his child, and what every man of ſenſe purſues 
an the courſe of life, which he has choſen.— What 
is it then you defire more?, Do you come to a phi- 
loſopher as to a cunning man, to learn ſomething by 
magic or witchcraft, beyond what can be known by 
common prudence and difcretion ?!—<-Yes; we 
come to a philoſopher to be inſtructed, how we ſhall 
* chuſe our ends, more than the means for attaining 
1 theſe ends: We want to know what deſires we 
| ſhall gratify, what paſſions we ſhall comply with, 


2 what appetites we ſhall indulge. As to the reſt, we 
; truſt to common ſenſe, and the general maxims of 


"4 the world for our inſtruction. 


I am ſorry, then, I have pretended to be a phi- 
doſopher : For I find your queſtions very perplexing 


_ am in danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and 
O 3 ſevere, 
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ſevere, of paſſing for a pedant and ſcholaſtic ; if it 
be too eaſy and free, of being taken for a preacher 
of vice and immorality. However, to ſatisfy you, | | 
I ſhall deliver my opinion upon the matter, and ſhall | 
only deſire you to eſteem it of as little conſequence 
as I do myſelf, By that means you will neither think 
it worthy of your ridicule nor your anger. 


Tf we can depend upon any principle, which we 
learn from philoſophy, this, I think, may be con- 
 fidered as certain and undoubted, that there is no- 
thing in itſelf, valuable or deſpicable, defirable or 
hateful, beautiful or deformed ; but that theſe at- 
tributes ariſe from the particular conſtitution and 
fabric of human ſentiments and affections. What 
ſeems the moſt delicious food to one animal, appears | 
loathſome to- another: What affects the feeling of | 
one with delight, produces uneaſineſs in another. | 
This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the 
bodihy ſenſes: But if we examine the matter more 
accurately, we ſhall find, that the ſame obſervation 
holds even where the mind concurs with the body, 
and ming les its ſentiments with _ exterior ap- 


petites. 5 


Deſire this paſſionate lover to give you a character 
-of his miſtreſs: He will tell you, that he is at a 
loſs for words to deſcribe her charms, and will aſk 


ou very e if ever you were acquainted with 
| I 5 A 128 85 
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2 goddeſs or an angel? If you anſwer that you 

never were: He will then ſay, that it is impoſſihle 
- for you to form a conception of ſuch divine beauties 
as thoſe which his charmer poſſeſſes ; ſo complete a 
| ſhape; ſuch well-proportioned. features; ſo engaging 
an air; ſuch ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. ſuch gaiety 
of humour. You can infer nothing, however, from 
all this diſcourſe, but that the poor man is in love; 
and that the general appetite between the ſexes, 
which nature has infuſed into all animals, is in 
him determined to a particular obje& by ſome qua- 
lities, which give him pleaſure. The ſame divige 
creature, not only to a different animal, but alſo 
to a different man, appears a mere mortal being, 
and is beheld with the utmoſt indifference. | 


Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in 
favour of their offspring. As ſoon as the helpleſs 
infant ſees the light, though in every other eye it 
appears a deſpicable and a miſerable creature, it is 

regarded by its fond parent with the utmoſt affection, 
and 1s preferred to every other object, however per- 
fect and accompliſhed. The paſſion alone, ariſing 
from the original ſtructure and formation of human : 
nature, beſtows a value on the moſt inſignificant ob- 
ject. | | 


We may puſh the ſame obſervation further, and 
may conclude, that, even when the mind operates 
| Og | alone 


: 
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"Xi allow, that the other may be in the right; and hav- 
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alone, and feeling the ſentiments of blame or ap- 
probation, pronounces one object deformed and 
odious, another beautiful and amiable; I ſay, that, 


even in this caſe, thoſe qualities are not really in 


the objects, but belong entirely to the ſentiments of 
that mind which blames or praiſes, ' I grant, that 


it will be more difficult to make this propoſition 
evident, and as it were, palpable, to negligent 
- thinkers; becauſe nature is more uniform in the 


ſentiments of the mind than in moſt feelings of the 


body, and produces a nearer reſemblance in the in- 


ward than in the outward part of human kind. 
There is ſomething approaching to principles in 


mental taſte; and critics can reaſon and diſpute 


more plauſibly than cooks or perfumers. We may 
obſerve, however, that this uniformity among hu- 
man kind,,hinders not, but that there is a conſider- 


able diverſity in the ſentiments of beauty and worth, 


and that education, cuſtom, prejudice, caprice, and 
humour, frequently vary our taſte of this kind. 


| You will never convince a man, who is not accuſ- 
tomed to ITALIAN muſic, and has not an ear to 
follow its zintricacies, that a SCOTCH tune. is not 
| preferable. 'You have not even any ſingle argument, 

beyond your own taſte, which you can employ in 


your behalf: And to your antagoniſt, his particular 


taſte will always appear a more convincing argument 


to the contrary.” If you be wiſe, each of you will 


ing 
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ing many other inſtances of this diverſity of taſte, 
you will both confeſs, that beauty and worth are 
merely of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an agree- 
able ſentiment, produced by an obje& on a parti- 
cular mind, according to the peculiar ſtructure and 
conſtitution of that mind. 


By this diverſity of Si obſervable in hu- 
man kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make 
us ſenſible of her authority, and let us ſee what ſur- 
prizing changes ſhe could produce on the paſſions 
and deſires of mankind, merely by the change of 
their inward fabric, without any alteration on the 
objects. The vulgar may even be convinced by this 
argument: But men, accuſtomed to thinking, may 
draw a more convincing, at leaſt a more general 
argument, from the very nature of the ſubject. 


In the operation of reaſoning, the mind does no- 
thing but run over its objects, as they are ſuppoſed 
to ſtand in reality, without adding any thing to them, 
or diminiſhing any thing from them. If I examine 
the PToLomaic and Corernican ſyſtems, I en- 
deavour only, by. my enquiries, to know the real 
ſituation of the planets ; that is, in other words, Y 
endeavour to give them, in my mind or conception, 
the ſame relations, that they bear towards each 
other in the heavens, To this operation of the 


mind, eee, bers: ſeems to be always a real, 
though 
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vary the effect, nor can the ſame object, preſented 
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though often an unknown add, in the nature 
of things; nor is truth or falſehood variable by the 


various apprehenſions of mankind. Though all 


human race ſhould for ever conclude, that the ſun 
moves, and the earth remains at reſt, the ſun ſtirs 
not an inch from his place for all theſe reaſonings; 


and ſuch NE ner are eternally falſe yo erro- 
neous. 


er the fame with this qualities of 
beautiful and deformed, deſirable and odious, as with 


truth and falſehood. In the former caſe, the mind 
As not content with merely ſurveying its objects, as 


they ſtand in themſelves: It alſo feels a ſentiment 
of delight or uncaſineſs, approbation or blame, con- 


ſequent to that ſurvey; and this ſentiment deter- 


mines it to pronounce the object beautiful or de- 
Formed, defirable or adious, Now, it is evident, that 


this ſentiment muſt depend upon the particular fa- 


+Þric or ſtructure of the mind, which enables ſuch 
particular objects to operate in ſuch a particular 


manner, and produces a ſympathy: or conformity 


between the mind and the objects. Vary the ſtruc- 
-ture of the mind or inward organs, the ſentiment 
no longer follows, though the objects remain the 


dame. The ſentiment being different from the ob- 


Ject, and ariſing from its operation upon the organs 
of the mind, an alteration upon the latter muſt 


to 
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to a mind totally different, e the ſame ſen- 


| timent, 


This concluſion every one is apt to form of him- 
ſelf, without much philoſophy, where the ſentiment 


is evidently diſtinguiſhable from the object. Who 
is not ſenſible, that power, and glory, and ven- 


geance, are not deſirable of themſelves, but derive 
all their value from the ſtructure of human paſſions, . 
which begets a deſire towards ſuch particular ob- 
jets? But with regard to beauty, either natural 


or moral, the caſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be dif- . 


ferent. The agreeable quality is thought to lie in 


the object, not in the ſentiment; and that merely 


becauſe the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and violent 
as to diſtinguiſh itſelf, in an evident manner, from, 


the perception of the object. 


a But a little reſlection ſuffices to diſtinguiſh chem. 
A man may know exactly all the circles and ellipſes 


of the CorERNICAN ſyſtem, and all the irregular 


ſpirals of the PToLoMaic, without perceiving that. 


the former is more beautiful than the latter. Eu- 
cer 1p has very fully explained every quality of the 
circle, but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word 
of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. Beauty is. 


not a quality of the circle. It lies not in any part 
of the line who/e parts are all equally diſtant from a 


common centre. It f is only the effect, which that 
figure : 
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fipure operates upon a mind, whoſe particular fac 
bric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timents. In vain would you look for it in the circle, 
or ſeek it, either by your ſenſes, or by mathema- 
tical reaſonings, in all the properties of that figure, The 


The mathematician, who took no other pleaſure 
in reading Visc1L, but that of examining Enzas's 
voyage by the map, might underſtand perfectly the 
meaning of every Latin word, employed by that 
divine author; and conſequently, might have a 
diſtinct idea of the whole narration, He would 
even have a more diſtin idea of it, than they could 
have who had not ſtudied ſo exactly the geography 
of the poem. He knew, therefore, every thing in 
the poem: But he was ignorant of its beauty; be- 
_ cauſe the beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 5, 
poem, but in the ſentiment or taſte of the reader. 
And where a man has no ſuch delicacy of temper, 
as to make him feel this ſentiment, he muſt be ig- 
norant of the beauty, though poſſeſſed of the ſci- 
ence 2285 underſtanding of an angel ”, 


l Abende upon the whole is, that it is not 
from the value or worth of the object, which any 
perſon purſues, that we can determine his enjoy- 
ment, but merely from the paſſion with which he 


en,, cs 
| purſues 
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| purſues it, and the ſucceſs which he meets with in 
his purſuit. Objects have abſolutely no worth or 
value in themſelves. They derive their worth merely 
from the paſſion. If that be ſtrong, and ſteady, 
and ſucceſsful, the perſon is happy. It cannot rea- 
ſonably be doubted, but a little miſs, dreſt in a 
new gown for a dancing+ſchool ball, receives as 
compleat enjoyment as the greateſt orator, who tri- 
umphs in the ſplendor of his eloquence, while he 
governs the paſſions and reſolutions of a numerous 
aſſembly. 


All 5 therefore, between one man 
and another, with regard to life, conſiſts either in 
the paſſion, or in the enjoyment : And theſe differ- 
ences are ſufficient to produce the wide extremes of 
- bappineſs and miſery. | 8 


To be happy, the paſton muſt neither be too vio- 
lent nor too remiſs. In the firſt caſe, the mind is 
in a perpetual hurry and tumult; in the ſecond, it 
| ſinks into a diſagreeable indolence and lethargy. 


To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſo- 
cial; not rough or fierce, The affeQions of the 
latter kind are not near ſo agreeable to the feeling, 
as thoſe of the former, Who will compare rancour 
and animoſity, envy and revenge, to friendſhip, be- 
ni Znity, RE 215 gratitude 7 | M 
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To be e the paſſin muſt be chearful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy, A propenſity to 
Dope and joy is real riches : — to fear wan ſorrow, 


Teen +1909; 


- Shei paſſions or Welse, in the enjoyment of 


- | their object, are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, 


nor convey ſuch durable pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
Philoſophical devotion, for inſtance, like the enthu- 
fiaſm of a poet, is the tranſitory effect of high ſpi- 
rits, great leiſure, a fine genius, and a habit of 


ſtudy and contemplation : But notwithſtanding all 
"theſe circumſtances, an abſtract, inviſible object, 


like that which natural religion alone preſents to us, 


cannot Jong actuate the mind, or be of any moment 
in life. To render the paſſion of continuance, we 


muſt find ſome method of affeQing the ſenſes and 
imagination, and muſt embrace ſome Hiſforical, as 


well as philoſophical account of the divinity, Po- 


pular ſuperſtitions and obſervances are even found 
to be of uſe i in this * | 


Though ds tempers of men be very different, 
yet we may fafely pronounce in general, that a life 
of pleaſure cannot ſupport itſelf ſo long as one of 
buſineſs, but is much more ſubject to ſatiety and 
diſguſt. The amuſements, which are the moſt dur- 


able, have all a mixture of application and atten- 


tion in them; ſuch as gaming and hunting. And 


in 
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in general, buſineſs and action fill up all'the great 
vacancies of human life. 


But where the temper is the beſt diſpoſed for any 
enjoyment, the object is often wanting: And in this 
_ reſpe&, the paſſions, which purſue external objects, 
contribute not ſo much to happineſs, as thoſe which 
reſt in ourſelves ; ſince we are neither ſo certain of 

' attaining ſuch objects, nor ſo ſecure in poſſeſſing: 
them. Apaſſion for learning 1s preferable, with re- 
gard to — to one for riches. 


4 Some men are poſſeſſed of great evi of mind; 
and even when they purſue external objects, are not 
much affected by a diſappointment, but renew their 
application and induſtry with the greateſt chearful- 
neſs, Nothing contributes more to happineſs than 
ſuch a turn of mind, | ' 


F oe According to this ſhort and imperfe@ ſketch of 
human-life, the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the 
evirtucus ; or, in other words, that which leads to 
action and employment, renders us ſenſible to the 
| focial paſſions, ſteels the heart againſt the aſſaults of 
fortune, reduces the affections to a juſt moderation, 
makes our own thoughts an entertainment to us, and 
inclines us rather to the pleaſures of ſociety and 
; converſation, than to thoſe of the ſenſes. This, in 
| the mean time, muſt be obyious to the moſt careleſs 
| reaſoner, 


— 


nr 
reaſoner, that all diſpoſitions of mind are not alike | 
favourable to happineſs, and that one paſſion or 
humour may be extremely defirable, while another 
is equally diſagreeable. And indeed, all the differ- 
_ ence between the conditions of life depends upon the 
mind; nor is there any one ſituation of affairs, in 
itſelf, preferable to another. Good and ill, both 
natural and moral, are entirely relative to human 
ſentiment and affection. No man would ever be 
unhappy, could he alter his feelings, ProTevs- 
| like, he would elude all attacks, by the continual 
alterations of his ſhape and form. 


But of this reſource nature has, in a great mea- 
ſure, deprived us. The fabric and conſtitution of 
our mind no more depends on our choice, than that 
of our body. The generality of men have not even 
the ſmalleſt notion, that any alteration in this re- 
ſpect can ever be deſirable, As a ſtream neceſſarily 
follows the ſeveral inclinations of the ground, on 
which it runs; ſo are the ignorant and thoughtleſs 
part of mankind actuated by their natural propen-. 
fities. Such are effectually excluded from all pre- 
tenſions to philoſophy, and the medicine of the mind, 
ſo much boaſted. But even upon the wiſe and 
thoughtful, nature has a prodigious influence; nor 
4s it always in a man's power, by the utmoſt art and 
| Induſtry, to correct his temper, and attain that vir- 
ty0us een to which he aſpires. The empire 
„ | of 
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of philoſophy extends over a few; and with regard 
to theſe too, her authority: 1s very weak and limited, 
Men may well be-ſenfible of the value of virtue, 
and may deſire to attain it; but it is not always 
certain, that they will be ſucceſsful in their wiſhes. 


Whoever conſiders, without prejudice, the courſe 
of human actions, will find, that mankind are al- 
moſt entirely guided by conſtitution and temper, 
and that general maxims have little influence, but 
ſo far as they affect our taſte or ſentiment. If a 
man have a lively ſenſe of honour and virtue, with 
moderate paſſions, his conduct will always be con- 
formable to the rules of morality ; or if he depart 
from them, his return will be eaſy and expeditious, 
On the other hand, where one 1s born of ſo perverſe 
4 frame of mind, of ſo callous and inſenſible a 
diſpoſition, as to have no reliſh for virtue and hu- 
manity, no ſympathy with his fellow creatures, no 
defire of eſteem and applauſe ; ſuch a one muſt be 
allowed entirely incurable, nor is there any remedy 
in philoſophy. He reaps no ſatisfaction but from 
low and ſenſual objects, or from the indulgence of 
malignant paſſions : He feels no remorſe to controul 
his vicious inclinations :' He has not even that ſenſe 
or taſte, which is requiſite to make him defire a bet- 
ter character: For my part, I know not how I 
ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what 
arguments I ſhould endeavour to reform-him. Should 
ors I, 3 BD I tell 


} 
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I tell him of the inward ſatis faction which refults 
from laudable and humane actions, the delicate 
pleaſures of difintereſted love and friendſhip, the 
laſting enjoyments of a good name and an eſtabliſhed. 
character, he might ſtiil reply, that theſe were, 
perhaps, pleaſures to ſuch as were ſuſceptible to 
them ; but that, for his part, he finds himſelf of a 
quite different turn and diſpoſition. ' I muſt repeat 
itz my philoſophy affords no remedy in ſuch a caſe, 
hor could 1 do any thing but lament this perſon's 
enhappy condition. But then I aſk, If any other 
philoſophy can afford a remedy ; or if it be poſſible, 
by any fyſtem, to render all mankind virtuous, 
however perverſe may be their natural frame of 
mind! Experience will ſoon convince us of the 
contrary 3 and I will ventare to affirm, that, per- 
haps, the chief benefit, which refalts from philoſo- 
phy, ariſes in an indirect manner, and proceeds 
more from its ſecret, inſenſi ble 2 
its immediate n | 


Its certain, that 5 attention to the ſci- 
ences and liberal arts ſoftens and humanizes the 
temper, and cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in which 
true virtue and honour conſiſts. It rarely, very 
rarely happens, that a man of taſte and learning 

is not, at leaſt, an honeſt man, whatever frail- 

ties may attend him. The bent of his mind to ſpe- 
ca ſtudies muſt mortify in kim the paſſions of 

| intereſt 


r 25 
3 and ambition, and muſt, at the ſame time, 


give him a greater ſenſibility of all the decencies 


* Oy 


and duties of life, He feels more fully a moral 
diſtinction in characters and manners; nor is his 
ſenſe of this kind diminiſhed, but, on the con- 
trary, it is much encreaſed, hy ſpeculations, 


: Refides ſuch inſenſible changes upon the temper 
and diſpoſition, .it is highly probable, that others 
may be produced by ſtudy and application. The 
prodigious effects of education may convince us, 
that the mind is not altogether ſtubborn and inflex- 
able, but will admit of many alterations from its 
original make and ſtrudture. Let a man propoſe 
£0 himſelf the model of a character, which he ap- 
proves: Let him be well acquainted with choſe par- 
ticulars, in which his own character deviates from 
| this model : Let him keep a conflant watch over 
himſelf, and bend his mind, by a continuakeffort, 
from the vices, towards the virtues ; and I doubt 
not but, in time, he will find, in his * 
Alteration to 198 better. 


e is another powerful means of reforming 
the mind, and implanting an it good diſpoſitions and 
inclinations. A man, who continues in a .coueſe 
of ſobriety and temperance, will hate iat and gdif- 
order: Af he engage in buſineſs or ſtudy, indolenge 


n ſeem a puniſhment to him: If he conſtrain 
2 | hluimſelf 


sr 

himſelf to practiſe beneficence and affability, he will 
ſoon abhor all inſtances of pride and violence. 
Where one is thoroughly convinced that the virtu- 
ous courſe of life is preferable; if he has but reſo- 
lution enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a violence 
on himſelf; his reformation needs not be deſpaired 
of, The misfortune is, that this conviction and 
this reſolution never can have place, unleſs a man 
be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous, 


Here then i 1s the chief triumph of art and philo- 
ſophy : It inſenſibly refines the temper, and it points 
out to us thoſe diſpoſitions which we ſhould endea- 
your to attain, by a conſtant bent of mind, and by 
repeated habit, Beyond this I cannot acknowledge 
it to have great influence; and I muſt entertain 
doubts concerning all thoſe exhortations and con- 
ſolations, which are in ſuch — among ſpeculative 


reaſoners, 


We have already obſerved, that no objects are, 
of themſelves, deſirable or odious, valuable or 
deſpicable ; but that objects acquire theſe qualities 
from the particular character and conſtitution of the 
mind, which ſurveys them. To diminiſh therefore, 
or augment any perſon's value for an object, to ex- 
cite or moderate his paſſions, there are no dire& 
arguments or reaſons, which can be employed with 
any force or influence. The catching of flies, 
„ . | | like 
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like Dom1T1an, if it give more pleaſure, is prefer- 
able to the hunting of wild beaſts, like WILLIAM 
 Ruevs, or conquering of kingdoms, like Al Ex- 
AN DER. 


But though the value of every object can be de- 
termined only by the ſentiments or paſſions of every 
individual, we may obſerve, that the paſſions, in 
pronouncing their verdict, conſider not the object 
ſimply, as it is in itſelf, but ſurvey it with all the cir- 
cumſtances, which attend it. A man tranſported 
with joy, on account of his poſſeſſing a diamond, con- 
fines not his view to the gliſtering ſtone before him: 
He alſo conſiders its rarity, and from thence chiefly 
ariſes his pleaſure and exultation. Here therefore a. 
philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular 
views, and conſiderations, and circumſtances, which 
otherwiſe would have eſcaped us; and, by that 
means, he may either moderate or excite any parti- 
cou paſſion. 


1 may ſeem unreaſonable abſolutely to deny the 
authority of philoſophy in this reſpect: But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that there lies this ſtrong preſumption 
againſt it, that, if cheſe views be natural and obvious, 
they would have occurred of themſelves, without the 
aſſiſtance of philoſophy; if they be not natural, they 
never can have any influence on the affections. The. 
⁊re of a very delicate nature, and cannot be forced 
| „ ; or 
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or confirained by the utmoſt art or induſtry. A con- 
ſideration, which we ſeek for on purpofe, which we 
enter inte with diffleulty, which we cannot retain 
without care and attention, will never produce thoſe 
genuine and durable movements of paſſion, which 
are the reſult of nature, and the conſtitution of the 
mind. A man may as well pretend to cure himfelf 


of love, by viewing his miſtreſs through the artificial 


medium of a microſcope or proſpect, and behold - 
ing there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, and monſtrous 
difproportion of her fratures, as hope to excite or 
moderate any paſſion by the artificial arguments of 
a Sede or an Epicrkrus. The remembrance 


of the natural afpe& and fitfation of the objects 


will, in both caſes, ſtill recur upon him. The re- 
flections of philoſophy are too ſubtile and diſtant 
to take place in common life, or eradicate any af- 
fection. The air is too fine to hreathe in, where it 
is above the winds and clouds of * atmoſphere. 


Another defect of choſe refined reflections, which 


philoſophy prefents to us, is, that commonly they 


cannot diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, 
without diminiſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are 
virtuous, and rendering the mind totally indifferent 
and unactive. They are, for the moſt part, gene- 
ral, and are applicable to all our affetions. In 
vaih do we hope to direct their influence only to 
* fide. F by cent uy and meditation we 


have 
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have rendered them intimate and preſent to us, they 
will operate throughout, and ſpread an univerſal 
inſenſibility over the mind. When we deſtroy the 
nerves, we extinguiſh the ſenſe of pleaſure, toge- 
ther with that of pain, in the human body, * 


It will be eafy. by one glance of the eye, to find 
one or other of theſe defects in moſt of thoſe phi- 
loſophical reflections, ſo much celebrated both in 
ancient and modern times. Let not the injuries or 
Violence of mer, ſay the philoſophers f, ever ai com- 
paſe you by anger or hatred, Mould you be angry at 
the ape for its malice, or the tyger for its feracity s 
This reflection leads us into a bad opinion of hu- 
man nature, and muſt extinguiſh the ſocial affec- 
tions. It tends alſo to prevent all remorſe for a 
man's own crimes; when he conſiders, that vice is 
as natural to mankind, as tho oat inſtincte to 
brute creatures. 


All ills ariſe from the order of the univerſe, which 
3s abſolutely perfect. Would you wiſh to diſturb fo 
divine an order for the ſake of your own particular 
znteret? What if the ills I ſuffer ariſe from malice 
or oppreſſion? Rut the wices and imperfections of 
men are alſi ee in the order of the . 


PLUT: de ira cobilenda, | 
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I plagues and earthquakes break not heav'n's arfign, , 
' Why then a BoROIA or a CaTaLing ? 


Let this be allowed; and my own vices will alſo be 
a part of the ſame order. 


| To one ks ſaid, that none were happy, who 
| were not above opinion, a SPARTAN replied, then 
none are happy but knaves and robbers +. 


Mantis born to be miſerable ; and i ir he furprized at 

any particular misfortune ® And can he give way to 

forrow and lamentation upon account of any diſaſter ? 

Les: He very reaſonably laments, that he ſhould 

| be born to be miſerable. Your conſolation preſents 

| a hundred ills for one, of which you 22158 to eaſe 
| him. : 


You ſhould always have before your eyes death, dif- 
eaſe, poverty, blindneſs, exile, calumny, and infamy, 
as ills which are incident to human nature, When any 
one of theſe ills falls to your lot, you will bear it the 
better that you have reckoned upon it. I anſwer, if 
we confine ourſelves to a general and diſtant reflec- 
tion on the ills of human life, that can have no 
effect to prepare us for them, If by cloſe and in- 
'* tenſe meditation we render them preſent and inti- 
mate to us, that is the true ſecret for poiſoning all 


1 Prur. Lacon, Apoththeg, 
„ TM our 
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our pleaſures, and rendering us perpetually miſer- 
able. | | oo 


Your forrow is fruitleſs, and will not change the © 
courſe of deftiny, Very true: And for that very 
reaſon I am ſorry. „ = 


Cicero's conſolation for deafneſs is ſomewhat cn- 
rious. How many languages are there, ſays he, which 
| you do not underſtand? The Punic, Spax is, GaLl- 
Lic, AcyeTian, &c, With regard to all theſe, you 
are as if you were deaf, and yet you are indifferent about 
the matter, 1s it then ſo great a misfortune to be deaf 
to one language more | | | 


1 like better the repartee of AnTiraTER the Cy- 
RENIAC, when ſome women were condoling with 
him for his blindneſs? What! ſays he, Do you think 
there are no pleaſures in the dark ? | 


Nothing can be more deſtructive, ſays FONTENELLE, 
to ambition, and the paſſion for conqueſt, than the true 
Hiſtem of aftronomy. What a poor thing is even the 
avhole globe in compariſon of the infinite extent of na- 
ture? This conſideration is evidently too diſtant 
ever to have any effect. And if it had any, would 
it not deſtroy patriotiſm as well as ambition ? The 
. Jame gallante author adds with ſome reaſon, that 


+ Tosc. Queſt, lib, v. 
the 
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the bright eyes of the ladies are the only objects, 
Which loſe nothing of their luſtre or value from the 
moſt extenſive views of aſtronomy and philoſophy, 
but ſtand proof againſt every ſyſtem. Would phi- 
loſophers adviſe us to limit our affection to them ? 


Exile, ſays PLuTarca to a friend in baniſhment, 
it no evil: Mathematicians tell us, that the whole 
earth is but as a point, compared to the beawvens, To 
change one's country, then, is little more than to re- 
amove from one ſtreet to another, Man is not a plant, 
reeted to a certain Spot of earth: All foils and all 
| Flimates are alike ſuited to him 4. Theſe topics are 
admirable, could they fall only into the hands of 
© baniſhed perſons, But what if they come alſo to 
the knowledge of thoſe employed in public affairs, 
and deſtroy all their attachment to their native 
country? Or will they operate like the quack's 
medicine, which 4s equally good. for a diabetes 
and a dropſy ? 


It is certain, were a ſuperior being thruſt into a 
human hody, that the whole of life would to him 
appear ſo mean, contemptible and puerile, that he 
never could be induced to take part in any thing, 
and would ſcarcely give attention to what paſſes 
around him. To engage him to ſuch a condeſeen- 
Non as to play even the part of a PIII with zeal. 
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and alacrity, would be much more difficult; than 
to conſtrain the ſame PHIL, after having been 2 
king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend 
old ſhoes with proper care and attention; the oc- 
cupation which Lucian aſſigns him in the infernal 
regions. Now all the ſame topics: of diſdain to- 
wards human affairs, which could operate on this 


ſuppoſed being, occur alſo to a philoſopher; but 


being, in ſome meaſure, diſproportioned to human 
capacity, and not being fortified by the experience 
of any thing better, they make not a full impreſſion 
on him. He ſees, but he feels not ſufficiently their 
truth; and is always a. ſublime philoſopher, when 
he needs not; that 1s, as long as nothing diſturbs 
him, or rouzes his affections, While others play, 
he wonders at their keenneſs and ardour ; but he no 
ſooner puts in his own ſtake, than he is commonly 
tranſported with the ſame paſſions, that he had ſo 
much condemned, while he remained a ſimple ſpec- 
tator. 


There are two conſiderations chiefly to be met 
with in books of philoſophy, from which any im- 
portant effect is to be expected, and that becauſe 
theſe conſiderations are drawn from common life, 
and occur upon the moſt ſuperficial view .of human 


affairs. When we reflect on the ſhortneſs and 


uncertainty of life, how deſpicable ſeem all our 
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extend our concern beyond our own life, how fri- 


volous appear our moſt enlarged and moſt generous 


projects; when we conſider the inceſſant changes 
and revolutions of human affairs, by which laws 
and learning, books and governments are hurried 


away by time, as by a rapid ſtream, and are loſt in 
the immenſe ocean of matter? Such a reflection 
certainly tends to. mortify all our paſſions : But 
does it not thereby counterwork the artifice of na- 
ture, who has happily deceived us into an opinion, 


that human life is of ſome importance? And may 


not ſuch a reflection be employed with ſucceſs by 
voluptuous reaſoners, in order to lead us, from the 
paths of action and virtue, into the flowery fields 
of indolence and pleaſure ? 25 


8 We are e by Tavcypipes, that, during 
the famous plague of ArhENsS, when death ſeemed 
preſent to every one, a diſſolute mirth and gaiety 
prevailed among the people, who exhorted one ano- 
ther to make the moſt of life as long as it endured. 
The ſame obſervation is made by Boceace with 
regard to the plague of FLORENCE. A like prin- 
ciple makes ſoldiers, during war, be more addicted 
to riot and expence, than any other race of men. 
Preſent pleaſure is always of importance; and 
whatever diminiſhes the importance of all other ob- 


ʒjects muſt beſtow on it an additional influence and 


; | 5 The 
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The /econd philoſophical conſideration, which 
may often have an influence on the affections, is 
derived from a compariſon of our own condition 
with the condition of others. This compariſon we 
are continually making, even in common life ; but 
the misfortune is, that we are apt rather to compare 
our fituation with that of our ſuperiors, than with 
that of our inferiors. A philoſopher corrects this 
natural infirmity, by turning his view to the other 
fide, in order to render himſelf eaſy in the ſitua- 
tion to which. fortune has confined him. There 
are few people, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome 
conſolation from this reflection, though, to a very 
good-natured man, the view of human miſeries ſhould 
rather produce ſorrow than comfort, and add, to. 
his lamentations for his own misfortunes, a. deep 
compaſſion for thoſe of others. Such is the imper- 
fection, even of the beſt of theſe * to- 
pics of conſolation *. 


1 mall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that, 
though virtue be undoubtedly the beſt choice, when 
it is attainable ; yet ſuch is the diſorder and con- 
fuſion of human affairs, that no perfect ceconomy 
or regular diſtribution of happineſs and miſery is 
ever, in this life, to be expected. Not only the 
goods os fortune, and the endowments oF the body 
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{bath which are of importance) not only theſe ad. 
vantages, I ſay, are unequally divided between the : | 
virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itſelf par- 
takes, in ſome degree, of this diſorder, and the 
moſt worthy character, by the very my of che 
paſſions, yy" not always the higheſt OOF: 


It is obfervabls; that, though every bodily p pain 
proceeds from ſome diſorder in the part or organ, 
yet the pain is not always proportioned to the diſor- 
der; but is greater or leſs, according to the greater 
or leſs ſenſibility of the part, upon which the nox- 
ions humours exert their influence. A zaoth-ach 
produces more violent convulſions. of pain than a 
phtbifes or a aropſy. In like manner, with regard to 
the conſtitution of the mind, we may obſerve, that 
all vice is indeed pernicious; yet the difturbance 
or pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact 
proportion to the degrees of vice, nor is the man 
of higheſt virtue, even abſtracting from external 
aàccidents, always the moſt happy. A gloomy and 

melancholy diſpoſition is certainly, 70 our ſentiments, 
2 a vice or imperfection ; but as it may be accompa- 
nied with great ſenſe of honour and great integrity, 
at may be found in very worthy characters; though 
At is ſufficient alone to imbitter life, and render the 
| perſon affected with it completely miſerable. On 
the other hand, a ſelſiſh villain may poſſeſs a ſpring 


NA alacrity of temper, a Certain gaiety of heart, 
which 
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which is indeed a good quality, but wits is re- 

warded much beyond its merit, and when attended 
with good fortune, will compenſate the , uncaſineſs 
and remorſe arifin g from all the other vices. 


I ſhall add, as an obfcrmation to the ſame pur- 
poſe, that, if a man be liable to a vice or imper- 
fection, it may often happen, that a good quality, 
which he poſſeſſes along with it, will render him 
more miſerable, than if he were completely vicious. 
A perſon of ſuch imbecility of temper, as to be 
eaſily broken by affliction, is more unhappy for be- 
ing endowed with a gencrous and friendly di{poſi- 
tion, which gives him a lirely concern for others, 
and expoſes him the more to fortune and accidents. 
A ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfeR character, is cer- 
tainly a virtue; but produces great uneaſineſs and 
remorſe, from which the abandoned villain is en- 
tirely free. A very amorous complexion, with a 
heart incapable of friendſhip, is happier than the 
| ſame exceſs in love, with a generoſity of temper, 
which tranſports a man beyond himſelf, and renders 
him a total ſlave to the object of his paſſion. 


In a word, human life is more governed by for- 
tune than by reaſon; is to be regarded more as a 
dull paſtime than as a ſerious occupation; and is more 
Influenced by particular humour, than by general 
Principles. Shall we engage ourſelyes in it with 

pation 
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paſſion and anxiety? It is not worthy of ſo much 
concern. Shall we be indifferent about what hap- 


pens? We loſe all the pleaſure of the game by our 
phlegm and careleſſneſs, While we are reaſoning 


concerning life, life is gone; and death, though 
perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike | 
the fool and the philoſopher. To reduce life to 
exact rule and method, is commonly a painful, oft 


a fruitleſs occupation: And is it not alſo a proof, 
that we overvalue the prize for which we contend ? 


Even to reaſon ſo carefully concerning it, and to fix 


with accuracy its juſt idea, would be overvaluing 
it, were it not that, to ſome tempers, this occupation 
is one of the moſt amuſing, in which life could 
1 be 1 ed | ; 


m $9" — "5. 
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„„ 
| Of PoL I and Dias | 


S marriage is an engagement entered into by 
mutual conſent, and has for its end the pro- 


pagation of the ſpecies, it is evident, that it muſt 
be ſuſceptible of all the variety of conditions, which 
conſent eſtabliſhes, e er 79 vet not AS to 


oy end. | 

A man,; in conjoining himſelf to a woman, is 
bound to her according to the terms of his engages 
ment: In begetting children, he is bound, by all 
the ties of nature and humanity, to provide for 


their ſubſiſtence and education. When he has per- 


formed theſe two parts of duty, no being can re- 
proach him with injuſtice or injury. And as the 
terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of 
fubſiſting his offspring, may be very various, it is 
mere ſuperſtition to imagine, that marriage can be 
entirely uniform, and will admit only of one mode 


or form. Did not human laws reſtrain the natutat 


3 of men, every particular — would be | 


(Ot) 
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as different, as contracts or bargains of any other 
A 15 15. —— 


As circumſtances vary, and the laws propoſe dif- 
ferent advantages, we find, that, in different times 
and places, they impoſe different conditions on this 
important contract. In Toxqury it is uſual for the 
ſailors, when the ſhips come into the harbour, to 
. marry for the ſeaſon ; and, notwithſtanding this pre- 
carious engagement, they are aſſured, it is ſaid, of 
the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as well as in the 
whole management of thei affairs, d thoſe tem- 


8 


I cannot, at preſent, recolle& my. authorities ; 
but 1 have ſomewhere read, that the republic of 
Arusns, having loſk many of its citizens by war 
and peſtilence, allowed every man to marry two 
wives, in order the ſooner to repair the waſte which 
| had been made by theſe calamities. The poet Eu- 
nis happened to be coupled to two noify Vix- 
ens, who ſo plagued him with their jealouſies and 
_ quarrels, that he hecame ever after a profeſſed aus- 
mas- laren; and is the only theatrical writer, perhaps 
the r an averſion 


hs 3 ab romance, * the Hifary 1 | 


a SEVARAMBIANS, Where a great many men and a 
| 8 e eee 
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few. women are ſuppoſed. to be ſhipwreeked on 2 
deſert coaſt; the captain of tlie troop, in order to 
obviate thoſe endleſs quarrels which aroſe, regulates 
their marriages after the following manner: He 
takes a handſome female to himſelf alone; aſſigns 
one to every couple of inferior officers ; and to five © 
of the loweſt rank he gives one wife in common. 


The ancient BRI Tons had a ſingular kind of 

marriage, to be met with among no other people. 
Any number of them, as ten or a dozen; joined in 
a ſociety together, which was perhaps requiſite for 
mutual defence in thoſe barbarous times. In order 
to link this ſociety the cloſer, they took an equal 
number of wives in common; and whatever chil. 
dren were born, were reputed to belong to all of 
them, and were . provided 100 by the 
whole FOMMENITYs | 


1 9 the inferior creatures; nature berſelf, be- 
ing the ſupreme legiſlator, preſcribes all the laws 
which regulate their marriages, and varies thoſe 
laws according to the different circumſtances of the 
creature. Where ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe, food and 
defence to the new-born animal, the preſent em- 
brace terminates the marriage; and the care of the 
offspring is committed entirely to the female. Where 
the food is of more difficult purchaſe, the marriage 
continues for one ſeafon, till the common progeny 

| 5 Q2 can 
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| can provide for itſelf; and then the union immedi- 


ately diſſolves, and leaves each of the parties free 
to enter into a new engagement at the enſuing ſea- 


ſon. But nature, having endowed man with reaſon, 


has not ſo exactly regulated every article of his mar- 


riage contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, by 
his own prudence, according. to his particular cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation. Municipal laws are a 
ſupply to the wiſdom of each individual; :and, at 
the ſame time, by reſtraining the natural liberty of 
men, make the private intereſt ſubmit to the intereſt 
of the public. All regulations, therefore, on this 


head are equally lawful, and equally conformable. 


to the principles of nature; though they are not 
-all equally convenient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. 


The laws may allow of polygamy, as among the 


Eaftern nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among 
the Greeks and Romans; 


their lives, as among the modern EuxoPEANS. It 
may not be diſagreeable to conſider the advantages 


and diſadvantages, which reſult from each of theſe 


| inſtitutions. 6 


The advocates for polygamy may recommend it 

as the only effectual remedy for the diſorders of love, 
and the. only expedient for freeing men from that 
ſlavery to the females, which the natural violence of 


our paſſions has impoſed on us. By this means alone 


** ; | OE can 


or they may confine 
one man to one woman, during the whole courſe of 


vb 
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can we regain our right of ſovereignty; and, ſating 
our appetite, | re-eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon in 
our minds, and, of conſequence, our own authority 
in our families. Man, like a weak ſovereign, being 
unable to ſupport himſelf againſt the wiles and in- 
trigues of his ſubje&ts, muſt play one faction againſt 
another, and become abſolute by the mutual jea- 
louſies of the females. To divide and to govern is an 

_ univerſal maxim; and by neglecting it, the Evzo- 

PEANS undergo a more grievous and a more igno-, 
minious ſlavery than the Tua xs or Prxslaus, who 

are ſubjected indeed to a ſovereign, that lies at a 
0 from them, but in their domeſtic 2 
rule with a an een e, 


on the ihe W it may be n ad better | 
en that this ſovereignty of the male is a real 

uſurpation, and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, 

not to ſay equality, which nature has eſtabliſned 

between the ſexes. We are, by nature, their 

lovers, their friends, their patrons: Would we wil- 

 lingly change ſuch endearing appellations, for the 

barbarous title of maſter and tyrant ? 


4 In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman 
proceeding ? As lovers, or as huſbands ? The lover, 
is totally annihilated ; and courtſhip, the moſt agree- 
able ſcene in life, can no longer have place, where 
women have not the free diſpoſal of themſelyes, but 


. 
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are bought and ſold; like the meaneſt animal. The 
buſtand is as little a gainer, having found the ad- 
mirable ſecret of extinguiſhing every part of love, 
except its jealouſy. There is no roſe without its 
thorn 3 but he muſt be a fooliſh wretch indeed, that 
I I INEIAPIE Wngy, 


But the Aslarie manners are as deſtructive to 
friendſhip as to love. Jealouſy excludes men from 3 5 
all intimacies and familiarities with each other. xo 
ane dares bring his friend to his houſe or table, left 
he bring a lover to his numerous wives, Hence all 
ther, as if they were ſo many diſtin& kingdoms. 
No wonder then, that SoLowon, living like an eaſt- 
ern prince, with his ſeven hundred wives, and three 
| hundred concubines, without one friend, could write 
o pathetically concerning the vanity of the world. 
Had he tried the ſecret of one wife or miſtreſs, a 
few friends, and à great many companions, he 
might have found life ſomewhat more agreeable, 
Deſtroy love and e e ve remains in the 
world * Tye: e 0?” 17 © 


12725 2 WT 


The bad education of children, elpecially chil- 
dten of condition; is. another andvoidable conſe- 
quence of theſe eaſtern inftitytions. - Thoſe, who 

paſs the early part of life among ſlaves, are only 

qualified to be, themſelves, ſlaves and tyrants ; and 

N „ in 


* 4. a 
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in every future entercourſe, either with cheir in- 
feriors or ſuperiors, are apt to forget the natural 
equality of mankind. What attention, too, can it 
be ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe ſeraglio affords him 
fifty ſons, will give to the inftilling principles of 
morality or ſcience into a progeny, with whom he 
himſelf is ſcarcely acquainted, and whom he loves 
with ſo divided an affection? Barbariſm, therefore, 
appears, from reaſon as well as experience, to be 
the inſeparable concomitant of ee 


_— 
- . £6 


'To render polygamy more on, I 2 not re- 
count the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the con- 
ſtraint in which it holds the fair-ſex all over the caſt. 
In thoſe countries men are not allowed to-have any 
commerce with the females, . not even phyſicians, 
ven ſickneſs may be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed 
all wanton paſſions in the boſoms of the fair, and, 
7 at the ſame time, has rendered them unfit objects 
= of defire, Tounntronr: tells us, that when he 
was brought into the grand fenior's ſeraglio as a 
phyſician, he was not a little ſurprized, in looking 
along a gallery, to ſee a great number of naked 
arms, ſtanding out from the ſides of the room. He 
could not imagine what this could mean ; till he 
was told, that thoſe arms belonged to bodies, which 
he muſt cure, without knowing any more about 
them, than what he could learn from the arms. 

He was not allowed to aſk a queſtion of the patient, 


21 or 
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or even of her attendants, leſt he might find it ne- 
ceſſary to enquire concerning circumſtances, which 
the delicacy of the ſeraglio allows not to be revealed, 
Hlence phyſicians in the eaſt pretend to know all 
diſeaſes from the pulſe; as our quacks in Evzops 
undertake to cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his 
water. I ſuppoſe, had Mex/zeur ToukxEroxr been 


of this latter kind, he would not, in CoxsrAx- 


: TINOPLE, have been allowed by the jealous Turks 
to be furniſhed with materials requiſite for exer- 


gien his: 3 


8 4 oder comm. _ — is 7 * 
lowed, they render their wives cripples, and make 
their feet of no uſe. to them, in order to confine 
them to their own houſes. But it will, perhaps, 
appear ſtrange, that in a EuxOoP EAN country, jea- 
louſy can yet be carried to ſuch a height, that it 1s 
indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe that a woman of rank 5 
can have feet or legs. Witneſs the following tory, 
which we have from very good authority f. When 
the mother of the late king of Seain was on her 
road towards Mapzip, ſhe paſſed through a little | 
town in Spain, famous for i its manufactory of gloves 
and ſtockings. The magiſtrates of the place thought 
they could not better expreſs their j joy for the recep- 


tion of their new queen, than by preſenting her 15 | 


with a ſample of thoſe 6 Comumodznes for which alone | 


* 1 Las dela cour rue: par Madame 090 b 
= their 
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their town Was remarkable. The major- duno, who 
conducted the princeſs, received the gloves very 

graciouſly: But when the ſtockings were preſented, 
he flung them away with great indignation, and ſe- 
verely reprimanded the magiſtrates for this egregious 
piece of indecency. "Know, ſays he, that à queen 
of Spain has no leg. The poor young queen, who, 
at that time, underſtood the language but imper- 
fectly, and had often been frightened with ſtories of 
SraxISH jealouſy, imagined that they were to cut 
off her legs. Upon which ſhe fell a crying, and 
begged them to conduct her back to GNM Av: 
for that ſhe never could endure the operation: And 
it was with ſome difficulty they could appeaſe her. 
Party IV. is ſaid never in his life to have laughed 
ka, bt at the recital of this ſtory, . 


 Haviog rejefted WE des and 3 one man 
with one woman, let us now conſider what duration 


we ſhall aſſign to their union, and whether we ſhall 
admit of thoſe voluntary divorces, which were in 
uſe among the Grztxs and Romans, Thoſe whq 
would defend this ry may ny the FRI 


| OY 


How ho 3 diſguſt * Aden ariſe after 
marriage, from the moſt trivial accidents, or from 
an incompatibility of humour ; where time, inſtead 


pf curing. the wounds, proceeding from mutual in- 
juries, 
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juries, ' feſters che every day the more, by new 
quarrels and reproathes ? Let us ' ſeparate hearts, 


which were not made to afſociate together. Each 
of them may, perhaps, find another, for Which it is 


better fitted.” © At leaft, nothing can Ve indre cruel, 


chan to preſerve; by Violence, ab ünon, Which; "at |} 


firft, was made by mutual lobe, and Þs doch K in 
<ffeft, diffolved by ivtual hatred.” ee SHR: 2.5 


a V. Heilt 5 


| Sv ory os rt — 


| katred/ and domeſtic quarrels: It is alfo an admi- 


rable preſervative againſt them, and the only ſecret 
for keeping alive that love, which firſt united the 
married couple. The heart of man delights in 
liberty : the very image of conſtraint is grievous 


to it: When you Would confine it by violence, to 


what would otherwiſe have been its choice, the in- 
clination immediately changes, and defire is turned 
into zverhion. Tf te public intereſt will not allow 
us to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is ſo 
agreeable in love; at leaſt, deprive us not of that 


 Nberty, which is ſo effentially requiſite. In vain 


yon tell me, that I had my choice of the perſon, 
with whom I would conjoin myſelf. I had my 
choice, it is true, of my priſon ; but this is but a 
ner "ons fince 3 it muſt Tall be a priſon, 


Such are the arguments which may be urged in 


| favour: 8 But a ſeem to be theſe three 


tan 


1 
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unanſwerable objections againſt them. Firf, What 


1 muſt become of the children; upon the ſeparatĩon 
of the parents? . Muſt they be committed to the 
care of a flepniother ; and inflead of the fond at- 
IF} tention and concern of a parent, feel all the indif- 

terence or hatred of a ſtranger or an enemy? Theſe 
"FX inconveniencies are ſufficiently felt, where nature 


has made the divorce by the doom inevitable to all 


= mortals; And ſhall we ſeek to multiply thoſe in- 


conveniencies, by multiplying divorces, and put - 


| ting it in the power of parents, upon every capfice, ; 
| to render their e miſerable. l 


Secondly, If it bs trae, on the one hand, that the 
heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and 


hates every thing to which it is confined ; it is alſo 


true, on the other hand, that the heart of man na“ 
turally ſubmits to neceſſity, and ſoon loſes an incli- 
nation, when there appears an abſolute impoſſibility 
of gratifying it. Theſe principles of human na- 
ture, you'll fay, are contradictory: But what is 
man but a heap of contradictions! Though it is 
remarkable, that, where principles are, after this | 


manner, contrary in their operation, they do not al- 
ways deftroy each other; but the one or the other 
may predominate on any particular occaſion, accord- 


ing as circumſtances are more or leſs fayourable to 


it. For inſtance, love is a reftleſs and impatient 
Pn full of caprices and variations; ariſing in 


a moment 
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' moment from a feature; from an air, from no- 
thing. I extinguiſhing after the ſame 
manner. Such a paſſion requires liberty above al! 
chings; and therefore ELoIsA had reaſon, when, 
in order to preſerve this paſſion, - ſhe refuſed - to 
; W her beloved AnETARD. 1 
Foro off, when pref to marriage, have F faid, 
© Carſe on all laws but thoſe « which love has made < "2 


Tove, free as air, at fight of human ties, 
Spreads his light irg, and in a moment flies. 


But Friendſhip is a calm and ſedate affection, con- 
ducted by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpring- 
ing from long acquaintance and mutual obligations; 
without jealouſies or fears, and without thoſe fe- 
veriſh fits of heat and: cold, which cauſe ſuch an 

agreeable torment in the amorous paſſion, So ſober 
an affection, therefore, as friendſhip, rather thrives - 
under conſtraint, and never riſes to ſuch a height, 
as when any ſtrong intereſt or neceſlity binds two 
' perſons together, and gives them ſome common ob- 
ect of purſuit. We need not, therefore, be afraid 
of drawing the marriage-knot, which chiefly ſub- 
ſits by friendſhip, the cloſeſt poſſible. The amity 
between the perſons, where it is ſolid and ſincere, 
will rather gain by it: And where it is wavering 
and uncertain, this 1s the beſt expedient for fixing 
it. How many frivolous quarrels and diſguſts are 
there, which people of common prudence endeavour 


10 
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to forget, when they lie under a neceſſity of paſſing 
their lives together; but which would ſoon be in- 
by | flamed into the moſt deadly hatred, were they pur- 
e ued to the utmoſt, under the N of an eaſy 
Z | ſeparation ? 


In the zhird place, we muſt conſider, that nothing 
is more dangerous than to unite two perſons ſo 
cloſely in all their intereſts and concerns, as man 
and wife, without rendering the union entire and - 
total. The leaſt poſſibility of a ſeparate intereſt _ 
mult be the ſource of endleſs quarrels and fuſpicions, 
The wife, not ſecure of her eſtabliſhment, will ſtill 
be driving ſome ſeparate end or proje&; and the 
huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being accompanied with more 
power, may be ſtill more dangerous. 


Should theſe reaſons 1 voluntary divorces be 
eſteemed inſufficient, I hope no body will pretend 
to refuſe the teſtimony of experience. At the time 
when divorces were moſt frequent among the Ro- 
MANS, marriages were molt rare; and AUcusTus 
was obliged, by penal laws, to force men of faſtion 
into the married ſtate: A circumſtance which is 
ſcarcely to be found in any other age or nation. 
The more ancient laws of Roms, which prohibited 
divorces, are extremely praiſed by Dioxy>1us Ha- 
' LYCARNASS ZUSF. Wonderful was the harmony, 
fays the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable union of 
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intere@s produced between marcied perſons ; while 


each of them conſidered the inevitable neceſſity by 


which they were linked together, and abandoned 


all PR of _ other choice or eſtabliſhment. 


The us of polygamy and 8 ſuffci. 


ently recommends our preſent EuxO EAN practice 


with regard to marriage. 


e 
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INE writing, 3 to e con- 
ſiſts of ſentiments, which are natural, with- 

out being obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and 
more conciſe definition of fine writing. 


Sentiments, which are merely natural, affe& not 
the mind with any pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy 
of our attention. The pleaſantries of a waterman, 
the obſervations of a peafant, the ribaldry of a 
porter or hackney coachman, all theſe are natural, 
and diſagreeable. What an inſipid comedy ſhould 
we make of the chit-chat of the tea - table, copied 
faithfully and at full length? Nothing can pleaſe 
perſons of taſte, but nature drawn with all her 
graces and ornaments, /a belle ature; or if we copy 
low life, the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, 
and muft convey a lively image to the mind. 1 he 
_ abſurd naivety of Sancho Pexcho is repreſented in 
ſuch inimitable colours by CR vaN TRS, that it en- 
tertains as much as the picture of the moſt * 
nimous hers or ſofteſt lover. | 
The 
6 : 
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The caſe i is the ſame with orators, philoſophers 
eritics, or any author who ſpeaks in his own perſon, 

without introducing other ſpeakers or actors. If 
his language be not elegant, his obſervations un- 
common, his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will in 
vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He may be 
correct; but he never will be agreeable. It is the 
unhappineſs of ſuch authors, that they are never 
blamed nor cenſured. The good fortune of a book, 
and that of a man, are not the ſame. The ſecret 
deceiving path of life, which Horace talks of, 
fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt lot of the 
one; but is the greateſt — which the other 
can 3 fall into. | 


On the ather i dls, which are 8 
ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give 
any laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw 
chimeras is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imi- 
tate. The juſtneſs of the repreſentation is loſt, and 
the mind is diſpleaſed to find a picture, which bears 
no reſemblance to any original. Nor are ſuch ex- 
eeſſive refinements more agreeable in the epiſtolary 
or philoſophic ſtile, than in the epic or tragic. 
Too much ornament is a fault in every kind of pro- 
duction. Uncommon expreſſions, ſtrong flaſhes of 


wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic turns, eſpe- 


| cially when they -recur too frequently, are a diſ- 


figurement, rather than any embelliſhment of diſ- 
courſe. 
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courſe. As the eye, in ſurveying a Gornie build- 
ing, is diſtracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, 


and loſes the whole by its minute attention to the 
an- parts ; ſo the mind, in peruſing a work overſtocked 
in with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted with the conſtant - 
be . - b . : 
endeavour to ſhine and ſurprize. This is the caſe 
he IX where a writer overabounds in wit, even though that 
"a wit, in itſelf, ſhould be juſt and agreeable, But it 


commonly happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeek 
for their favourite ornaments, even where the ſub- 
ject affords them not; and by that means, have 
twenty infipid conceits for one e which is 
| 0p W 7 | Og SS 


£ | here 5 is no fubjee. ! in critical learning m more Co- 
pious, than this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity 
and refinement in writing; and therefore, not to 
wander in too large a field, I ſhall confine myſelf : 
to a few 200 olferrations on that OG” 8 


1 F Firh, 1 . That thugs an if both kinds 
NE are to be avoided, and though a proper medium ought : 
to be ftudied in all productions; yet this medium lies 
not in a point, But admits of a conſiderable latitade.. 
Conſider the wide diſtance, in this reſpect, between 
Mr. Pork and LuexETIUs. Thefe feem to lie in 
the two greateſt extremes of reſinement and ſimpli- 

city, in which a poet can indulge himſelf, without 

being guilty of any blameable exceſs. All this in- 
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terval may be filled with poets, . may differ 
from each other, but may be equally admirable, 
each in his peculiar ſtile and manner. Coax xEII LE 
and Coo RvR, who carrytheir wit and refinement 
ſomewhat farther than Mr. PopE (if poets of ſo 
different a kind can be compared together) and So- 
PHOCLES and TERENCE, who are more ſimple than 
Luckkrius, ſeem. to have gone out of that me- 
dium, in which the moſt perfect productions are 
found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs in theſe. o- 
poſite characters. Of all the great poets, Viazʒ- 
GiL and Racine, in my opinion, lie neareſt the 
center, and are the fartheſt removed from. both the 
extremities. 


My 3 Obſeryntion on this head is, That it is 
wery difficult, not impalſſi Zle, to explain by words, 
where the jut medium lies between the exceſſes of ſim- 
plicity and refinement, or to give any, rule, by . which 
awe can know preciſely the bounds between the fault and 
the beauty. A. critic may diſcourſe. not only very 
Judicioully. * on this head, without inſtructing his 
readers, but even without underſtanding the mat- 
ter perfectly himſelf. There is not a finer piece of 
eriticiſm than be Allſertation on paſtorals by FonTE- 
121 LE; in which, by a number of reflections and 
philoſophical reaſonings, he endeavours to fix the 
juſt medium, which is ſuitable to that ſpecies of 
writing But let any one 1 the paſtorals of that 


author, 
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author, and he will be convinced; that this judici- 


W ous critic, notwithſtanding his fine reaſonings, had 


| a falſe taſte, and fixed the point of perfection much 


nearer the extreme of refinement than paſtoral po- 


etry will admit of. The ſentiments of his ſhepherds 
| are better ſuited to the toilettes of Pax Is, than to 
the foreſts of Ax cabIA. But this it is impoſlible 
to diſcover from his critical reaſonings. He blames 
all exceſſive painting and ornament as much as VIR- 
GIL could have done, had he wrote a diſſertation 
on that ſpecies of poetry. However different the 
' taſtes of men may be, their general diſcourſes on 
theſe ſubjects are commonly the ſame. No criticiſm 
can be very inſtructive, which deſcends not to par- 
ticulars, and is not full of examples and illuſtrations. 
It is allowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as 
virtue, lies always in a medium ; but where this 
medium is placed, is the great queſtion, and can 
never be ſufficiently explained by general reaſon- 
ings. 


I ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation on this 
ſubject, That abe ought to be more on our guard againſt 


the exceſs of refinement than that of famplicity ; and 


that becauſe the former exceſs is both leſs beautiful, al 
more ln e than the latter, 


It 3 is a certain rule, that wit and paſſion are en- 
tirely inconſiſtent. When the affections are moved, 


R 2 | there 
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there is no place for the 3 imagination. The mind 
of man being naturally limited, it is impoſlible, 
that all its faculties can operate at once: And the 
more any one predominates, the leſs room is there 
for the others to exeft their vigour. For this reaſon, 
a greater degree of ſimplicity is required in all com- 
poſitions, where men, and actions, and paſſions are 
painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of reflections and 
_ obſervations, And as the former ſpecies of writing 
is the more engaging and beautiful, one may ſafely, 
upon this account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of ſimplicity above that of refinement. 


We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, 
which we read the ofteneſt, and which every man of 
taſte has got by heart, have the recommendation 
of ſimplicity, and have nothing ſurprizing in the 

thought, when diveſted of that elegance of expreſſion, 

and harmony of numbers, with which it is cloathed. 

If the merit of the compoſition lies in a point of 
Wit; it may ſtrike at firſt; but the mind antici- 
5 pates tlie thought 3 in the ſecond peruſal, and is no 
longer affected by it. When I read an epigram of 
Merz, the firſt line recalls the whole; and I 
have no pleaſure in repeating to myſelf what I know 
already. But each line, each word in CaTuLLUs, 
has its merit ; and I am never tired with the peruſal 
of him. Ui is ſufficient to run over Cow ET once: 


| But PaxxEL, * the fiftieth reading, is as freſh 
as 
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as at the firſt, Beſides, it is with books as with 


women, where a certain plainneſs of manner and 
of dreſs is more engaging than that glare of paint 
and airs and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, 
but reaches not the affections. Terence is a mo- 
deſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we grant every 
thing, becauſe he aſſumes nothing, and whoſe pu- 
rity and nature make a durable, though not a vio- 
lent * on us. 

But refinement, as it is the leſs Beautiful, fo is It 
the more dangerous extreme, and what we are the 
apteſt to fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, 
When it is not accompanied with great elegance and 
propriety, On the contrary, there is ſomething 
ſurprizing 1n a blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary 
readers are mightily ſtruck with it, and falſely una- 
gine it to be the moſt difficult, as well as moſt ex- 
cellent way of writing. SEN ECA abounds with agree- 
able faults, ſays Qulx TIL IAN, :abundat dulci bus 
witiis ; «and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, 


and the more apt to * the taſte of the young 
and inconſiderate. 


I mall add, that the exceſs of refinement is now 
more to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe it is 
the extreme, which men are the moſt apt to fall 
into, after learning has made great progreſs, and 

after eminent writers have appeared in every ſpecies 
| R 3 of 
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of compoſition. The endeavour to pleaſe by no- 
velty leads men wide of ſimplicity and nature, and 
fills their writings with affectation and conceit. It 
was thus the AsrAric eloquence degenerated fo 
much from the ATTic : It was thus the age of 
Craupfus and NERO became ſo much inferior to 
that of AvcusTus in taſte and genius: And per- 
haps there are, at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a like 
degeneracy of taſte, in FRANCE as well as in Ex G- 
LAND, | 
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Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS. i 


23 vulgar are apt to carry all national cha: 
raters to extremes; and having once eſta- 
bliſhed it as a principle, that any people are knaviſh, 
or cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no ex- 
ception, but comprehend every individual under the 
ſame cenſure. Men of ſenſe condemn theſe undi - 
ſtinguiſhing judgments : Though at the ſame time, 
they allow, that each nation has a peculiar ſet of 
manners, and that ſome particular qualities are 
more frequently to be met with among one people 
than among their neighbours. 'The common people 
in Sw:SSERLAND have probably more honeſty than 
thoſe of the ſame rank in IreLavnp; and every 
prudent man will, from that circumſtance alone, 
make a difference in the truſt which he repoſes in 
each, We have reaſon to expect greater wit and 
gaiety in a FRENCHMAN than in a SPANIARD s 
though CErvanTEs was born in Syrain, An Evo- 
LISHMAN will naturally be ſuppoſed to have more 
Knowledge than a Dane; though Trcno Brane 
Was a native of Denman, 


; R 4 | Different 


„n 1 
Different reaſons are afligned for theſe national 


_ eharaers ; while ſome account for them from n ñ 


and others from phyfical cauſes. By moral cauſes, 'L 
mean all circumſtances, which are fitted to work 


on the mind as motives or reaſons, and which ren- 
der a peculiar ſet of manners habitual to us, ff 


this kind are, the nature of the government, the 
revolutions of public affairs, the plenty or penury 
in which the people live, the ſituation of the nation 
with regard to its 8 and ſuch like cir- 


lties of the air and 3 which are ſuppoſed . 
work inſenſibly on the temper, by altering the tone 

and habit of the body, and giving a particular com- 
plexion, which, though reflexion and reaſon may 
ſometimes overcome it, yet will prevail among the 
generality of mankind, and — 3 on 
their manners. 


That the character of a nation will much depend 
on moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the moſt ſuper- 
ficial obſerver; ſince a nation is nothing bat a col- 
lection of individuals, and the manners of indivi- 
duals are frequently determined by theſe cauſes. 
As poverty and hard labour debaſe the minds of che 
common people, and render them unfit for any 
ſcience and ingenious profeſſion ; ſo where any go- 
vernment becomes very oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, 
it muſt have a proportional effec on their temper 

| and 
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and genius, and muſt baniſh all the liberal arts n 
among them. | * 


The Gn principle of moral cauſes fixes the cha- 
rater of different profeſſions, and alters even that 
diſpoſition, which the particular members receivg 
from the hand of nature. A /o/dter and a prieſt are 
different characters, in all nations, and all ages; 
and this difference is founded on circumſtances, Whoſe 
operation 15 eternal and unalterable, 


* 


The uncertainty of their life makes ſoldiers laviſh 
and generous, as well as brave: their idleneſs, ta- 
gether with the large ſocicties, which they form 1 in 
camps or garriſons, inclines them to pleaſure and 
gallantry: Ey their frequent change of company, 
they acquire good breeding and an openneſs of be- 
haviour: Being employed only againſt a public. 
and an open enemy, they become candid, honeſt, 
and undeſigning: And as they uſe more the labour 
of the body than that of the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and ignorant * 


It is a trite, but not altogether a falſe maxim, 
that priefts Vall religions are the ſame ; and though 
the character of the profeſſion will not, in every 
üjnſtance, prevail over the perſonal character, yet is 


See NOTE [8] 
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it ſure always to predominate with the greater 
number. For as chymiſts obſerve, that ſpirits, when 
raiſed to a certain height, are all the ſame, from 
whatever materials they be extracted; ſo theſe men, A 

being elevated above humanity, acquire a uniform 

acharacter, which is entirely their own, and which, 
in my opinion, is, generally ſpeaking, not the moſt 
amiable that is to be met with in human ſociety, 
It is, in moſt points, oppoſite to that of a ſoldier ; 
as is the way of life, from which it is derived 4, 


As to phy/ical cauſes, J am inclined to doubt alto- 
gether of their operation 1n this particular; nor do | 
I think, that men owe any thing of their temper 
or genius to the air, food, or climate. I confeſs, 
that the contrary opinion may juſtly, at firſt ſight, 
ſeem probable ; ſince we find, that theſe circum- 
ſtances have an influence over every other animal, 
and that even thoſe creatures, which are fitted to 
Jive in all climates, ſuch as dogs, horſes, Cc. do 
not attain the ſame perfection in all. The courage 
of bull-dogs and game-cocks ſeems peculiar to 
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Ex LAX D. FLANDERS is remarkable for large and 
heavy horſes: Syarn for horſes light, and of good 
mettle. And any breed of theſe creatures, tranſ- 
planted from one country to another, will ſoon loſe 
the qualities, which they derived from their native 
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climate. It may be aſked, why not the ſame with 
men * 7? 

There are few queſtions more curious than this, 
or which will occur oftener in our enquiries con- 


cerning human affairs; and therefore it may be 
proper to give it a full examination. 


The human mind is of a very imitative nature; 


nor is it poſſible for any ſet of men to converſe often 


together, without acquiring a ſimilitude of manners, 


and communicating to each other their vices as well 


as virtues. The propenſity to company and ſociety 
is ſtrong in all rational creatures; and the ſame diſ- 
poſition, which gives us this propenſity, makes us 
enter deeply into each other's ſentiments, and cauſes 
like paſſions and inclinations to run, as it were, by 


contagion, through the whole club or knot of com- 


panions. Where a number of men are united into 
one political body, the occaſions of their intercourſe 
muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, commerce, and 
government, that, together with the ſame ſpcech or 


language, they muſt acquire a reſemblance in their 


manners, and have a common or national character, 
as well as a perſonal one, peculiar to each indivi- 
dual. Now though nature produces all kinds of 
temper and underſtanding in great abundance, it 


* See NOTE [Kl. 


follows 


I 
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follows not that ſhe always produces them in like 
proportions, and that in every ſociety the ingredi- 


ents of induſtry and indolence, valour and cowardice; ACC 
humanity and brutality, wiſdom and folly, will be dif 


mixed after the ſame manner. In the infancy of WW ma 
ſociety, if any of theſe diſpoſitions be found in ap 
greater abundance than the reſt, it will naturally i 
prevail in the compoſition, and give a tincture to 


the national character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, ar 
that no ſpecies of temper can reaſonably be pre- il fig 
ſumed to predominate, even in thoſe contracted ſo- 01 


cieties, and that the ſame proportions will always | f 
be preſerved in the mixture; yet ſurely the per- 
ſons in credit and authority, being ſtill a more t 
contracted body, cannot always be preſumed to be q C 
of the ſame character; and their influence on the | | 
manners of the people, muſt, at all times, be very | 
conſiderable, If on the firſt eſtabliſhment of a re- * 
public, a Bxurus ſhould be placed in authority, 
and be tranſported with ſuch an enthuſiaſm for 
liberty and public good, as to overlook all the ties of 
nature, as well as private intereſt, ſuch an illuſtrious 
example will naturally have an effect on the whole 
ſocicty, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every bofom. 
Whatever it be that forms the manners of one gene- 
ration, the next muſt imbibe a deeper tincture of 
the ſame die; men being more ſuſceptible of all im- 
preſſions during infancy, and retaining theſe im- 
preſſions as ng as they remain in the world. I 

8 . aſſert, 
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like aſſert, then, that all national characters, where they 
redi- depend not on fixed moral cauſes, proceed from ſuch 
ice, accidents as theſe, and that phyſical cauſes have no 
be diſcernable operation on the human mind. It is a 
y of maxim in all philoſophy, that cauſes, which do not 
in appear, are to be conſidered as not exiſting. 

Uly | | 8 | | 
0 If we run over the whole globe, or revolve all the 
ed, annals of hiſtory, we ſhall diſcover every where 
re- ſigns of a ſympathy or contagion of manners, none 
lo- of the influence of air or climate. | 
ys | 1 
r- Firp. We may obſerve, that, where a very ex- 
re tenſive government has been eſtabliſhed for many 
be centuries, it ſpreads a national character over the 
de I while empire, and communicates to every part a 


ſimilitude of manners. Thus the Cain xe have the 
greateſt uniformity bf character imaginable ; though 
the air and climate, in different parts of thoſe vaſt. 
dominions, admit of very conſiderable variations. 


f 


WF 
44 


*Secondly. Tn Tmall governments, which are con- 
tigudus, the people have notwithſtanding a different 
character, and are often as diſſinguiſhable in their 
manners as the moſt diſtant nations. ATrens and 
THEBEs were but a ſhort day's journey from each 
other; though the ArHENTANS were as remarkable 
for 1 n politeneſs, and gaiety, as the Tare- 
BANS 
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BANs for dulneſs, ruſticity, and a phlegmatic tems 
per. PLuTakrcH, diſcourſing of the effects of air 
on the minds of men, obſerves, that the inhabitants 
of the PIR æ ux poſſeſſed very different tempers from 
thoſe of the higher town of ArHeNs, which was | 
diſtant about four miles from the former: But I be- 
lieve no one attributes the difference of manners in 
War rig and St. James's, to a difference of air 
or climate. 


| Third! The ſame national character commonly || 
follows the authority of government to a preciſe I 
boundary; and upon croſſing a river or paſſing a 3 
mountain, one finds a new ſet of manners, with a 


new government. The LanGutpocians and Gas- q 
cons are the gayeſt people in France ; but when- || 
ever you paſs the PYRENEEs, you are among SPa- 
NiaRDs. Is it conceivable, that the qualities of the 
air ſhould change exactly with the limits of an em- 
pire, which depend ſo much on the accidents of 
battles, negociations, and marriages ? 


Fourthly, , Where any ſet of men, ſcattered over 
diſtant nations, have a cloſe ſociety or communica- 
tion together, they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, 
and have but little in common with the nations 
amongſt whom they live. Thus che Jews in Ev- 
ROPE, and the ARMENIANS in the caſt, have a pe- 

| | culiar 
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culiar character; and the former are as much noted 
for fraud, as the latter for probity . The Jeſuits 
in all Reman-catholic countries, are alſo obſerved to 
have a character peculiar to themſelves, 


Fifthly, Where any accident, as a difference in 
language or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the ſame country, from mixing with each other, 
they will preſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a di- 
ſtin& and even oppoſite ſet of manners. The inte- 
ority, gravity, and bravery of the Turks, form an 
exact contraſt to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of 
the modern GREEKS, 


Sixthly. The ſame ſet of manners will follow a 
nation, and adhere to them over the whole globe, 
as well as the ſame laws and language. The Sra- 
18S E, Ex OIISH, FRENCH and DUTCH colonies are 
all diſtinguiſhable even between the tropics. | 

Seventhly, The manners of a people change very 
conſiderably from one age to another ; either by 
oreat alterations in their government, by the mix- 
tures of new people, or by that inconſtangy, to 
which all human affairs are ſubject. The ingenuity, 
induſtry, and activity of the ancient GR EEK s have 
nothing in common wich the ſtupidity and indolence 


See NOTE [L]. 
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of 
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of the preſent inhabitants of thoſe regions. Can- 
dour, bravery, and love of liberty formed the cha- 
racter of the antient Romans; as ſubtilty, cow- 
ardice, and a laviſh diſpoſition do that of the mo- 
dern. The old SypantarDs were reſtleſs, turbulent, 
and ſo addicted to war, that many of them killed 
themſelves, when deprived of their arms by the 
Romans *. One would find an equal difficulty, at 
preſent, (at leaſt one would have found it fifty years 
ago) to rouze up the modern SPAn1aRDs to arms, 
The BaTavianxs were all ſoldiers of fortune, and 
hired themſelves into the Roman armies. Their 
poſterity make uſe of foreigners for the ſame pur- 
poſe that the Romans did their anceſtors. Though 
ſome few ſtrokes of the Frencu character be the 
\ fame with that which Cæsax has aſcribed to the 
GavuLs; yet what compariſon between the civility, 
humanity, and knowledge of the modern inhabit- 
ants of that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, 
and groſſneſs of the ancient? Not to inſiſt upon 
the great difference between the preſent poſſeſſors 
of BRITAIN, and thoſe before the Roman conqueſt; 
we may obſerve that our anceſtors, a few centuries 
ago, were ſunk into the moſt abject ſuperſlition, laſt 
century they were inflamed with the moſt furious 
enthuſiaſm, and are now ſettled into the moſt cool 


TT. LIXIII, lib, xxxiv cap, 17. 


indifference. 
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indifference with regard to religious matters, that 
is to be found in any nation of the world. 


Eighthly. Where ſeveral neighbouring nations 
have a very cloſe communication together, either 
by policy, commerce, or travelling, they acquire 
a ſimilitude of manners, proportioned to the 'com- 
munication. Thus all the Franks appear to have 


2 uniform character to the eaſtern nations. The dif- 


ferences among them are like the particular accents 
of different provinces, which are not diſtinguiſhable, 
except by an ear accuſtomed to them, and which 
commonly eſcape a foreigner, | 


' Ninthly, We may often remark a wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and characters in the ſame nation, 


ſpeaking the ſame language, and ſubject to the ſame 


government: And in this particular the EncLisr 
are the moſt remarkable of any people, that per- 
haps ever were in the world. Nor is this to be 


aſcribed to the mutability and uncertainty, of their 
climate, or to any other phy/fcal cauſes; ſince all 
theſe cauſes take place in the neighbouring country 


of ScoTLAND, Without having the ſame effect. 
Where the government of a nation is altogether 


republican, it is apt to beget a particular ſet of 


manners, Where it 15 altogether monarchical, it is 


more apt to have the ſame effect; the imitation of 


ſuperiors ſpreading the national manners faſter 
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among the nate, If the governing part of a ſtate 
conſiſts altogether of merchants, as in HoLL aro, 


their uniform way of life will fix their chrracter. 


If it conſiſts chiefly of nobles and landed gentry, 
like Ger wany, FRANCE, and Syain, the ſame 


effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect or 


religion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a 
people. But the ExoLIsH government is a mixture | 
of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. The 
people in authority are compoſed of gentry and mer- 
chants. All ſects of religion are to be found among 
them. And the great liberty and independency, 
which every man enjoys, allows him to diſplay the 
manners peculiar to him. Hence the EncL1sn, of 
any people in the univerſe, have the leaſt of a na- 
tional character; unleſs” this very i may 


ſtand for ſuch. 


If the 3 of men depended on the air and 


climate, the degrees of heat and cold ſhould na- 


turally be expected to have a mighty influence; 
ſince nothing has a greater effect on all plants and 
irrational animals. And indeed there is ſome reaſon 
to think, that all the nations, which live beyond 
the polar circles or between the tropics, are inferior 
to the reſt of the ſpecies, and are incapable of all 
the higher attainments of the human ming. The 
poverty and miſery of the northern inhabitants of 
the globe, and che indolence of the ſouthern, from 

their 
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their few neceſſities, may, perhaps, account for this 
remarkable difference, without our having recourſe 
to phyſical cauſes, This however is certain, that the 
characters of nations are very promiſcuous in the 
temperate climates, and that almoſt all the general 
obſervations, which have been formed of the more 
ſouthern or more northern nations in theſe climates, - 
are found to be uncertain and fallacious *. 


| Shall we ſay, that the neighbourhood of the ſun 
inflames the imagination of men, and gives it a 
peculiar ſpirit and vivacity. The FRENCH, GREEKS, 
Ecverians, and Pee51ans are remarkable for 
gaiety, The SraNIAR DS, Tua ks, and CRHIxESS 
are nated for gravity and a ſerious deportment, with - 
out any ſuch difference of climate, 4 as to Pradinge | 
this difference of temper. | 


The Greexs and OBEY who called all other 
nations barbarians, confined genius and a fine un- 
derſtanding to the more ſouthern climates, and pro- 
nounced the- northern nations incapable of all 
knowledge and civility. Bat BA ITALIx has pro- 
duced as great men, either for action or learning, 
as GREECE or Ira x has to boaſt of. 


It is pretended, that the ſentiments of men be- 
eome more delicate as the country approaches nearer 


m  * See NOTE [M]. ; 
| „ the 
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the ſun; and that the taſte of beauty and elegance 
receives proportional improvements in every lati- 
tude; as we may particularly obferve of the lan- 
guages, of which the more ſouthern are ſmooth, and 
melodious, the northern harſh and untuneable. But 
this obſervation holds not univerſally. The Azazc 
is uncouth and diſagreeable: The Mus covirx ſoft 
and muſical. Energy, ſtrength, and harſhneſs from 
the character of the LArix tongue: The ITALIAN 
is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate language 
that can poſſibly be imagined. Every language will 
depend ſomewhat on the manners of the people; 
but much more on that original ſtock of words and 
ſounds, which they received from their anceſtors, 
and which remain unchangeable, even while their 
manners admit of the greateſt alterations. Who 
can doubt, but the Exo is E are at preſent a more 
polite and knowing people than the Greeks were 
for ſeveral ages after the ſiege of Troy? Yet is 
there no compariſon between the language of Mir.- 
ro and that of Homer. Nay, the greater are 
the alterations and improvements, which happen in 
the manners of a people, the leſs can be expected 
in their language. A few eminent and refined ge- 
niuſes will communicate their taſte and knowledge 
to a whole people, and produce the greateſt improve- 
ments: but they fix the tongue by their writings, 
and prevent, in ſome degree, its farther changes, 
8 Lord 
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Lord BA cox has obſerved, that the inhabitants 
of the ſouth are, in general, more ingenious than 
thoſe of the north; but that, where the native of 
a cold climate has genius, he riſes to a higher pitch 
than can be reached by the ſouthern wits. This ob- 
ſervation a late writer * confirms, by comparing the 
ſouthern wits to cucumbers, which are commonly 
all good in their kind; but at beſt are an inſipid 
fruit: While the northern geniuſes are like melons, 


of which not one in fifty is good; but when it is ſo, 


it has an exquiſite reliſh, I believe this remark may 
be allowed juſt, when confined to the Euzorzan 
nations, and to the preſent age, or rather to the 
preceding one: But I think it may be accounted for 
from moral cauſes, All the ſciences and liberal arts 
have been imported to us from the ſouth ; and it 1s' 


_ eaſy to imagine, that, in the firſt ardor of applica- 

tion, when excited by emulation and by glory, the 
few, who were addicted to them, would carry them 
to the greateſt height, and ſtretch every nerve, and 


every faculty, to reach the pinnacle of perfection. 
Such illuſtrious examples ſpread knowledge every 


| where, and begot an univerſal eſteem for the ſci- 


ences: After which, it is no wonder, that induſtry 


| relaxes ; ; while men meet not with ſuitable encou- 


ragement, nor arrive at ſuch diſtinction by their 


5 * Dr. Wa Minute Philoſopher. 
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attainments. The univerſal diffuſton of learning 
among a people, and the entire baniſhment of groſs 
ignorance and fuſticity, is, therefore, ſeldom at- 
tended with any remarkable perfection in. particular 
perſons. It feems to be taken for granted in the 
dialogue ae Oratorilus, that knowledge was much 
more common in VESASLIAN's age than in that of 
Cicero and Au GusTUsS. Qui TIUIA& alſo com- 
plains of the profanation of learning, by its be- 
coming too common. Formerly,” ſays JuvEN AU, 
ſcience was confined to Greece and IrALx. 
% Now the whole world emulates Arges and 


 * Roms. Eloquent Gaul has taught BxITAIx, 


* knowing in the laws. Even Thur entertains 
thoughts of hiring rhetoricians for its inſtruction“.“ 
This ſtate of learning is remarkable; becauſe Ju- 


vx is himſelf the laſt of the Roman writers, 


that poſſeſſed any degree of genius. Thoſe, who 
ſucceeded, are valued for nothing but the matters 
of fat; of which they give us information. I 
hope the late converſion of Muscovy to the ſtudy 
of the ſciences will not prove a like prognoſtic to 
the preſent period of learning. 


cc Sed Cantaber unde 
| Stoicus ? antiqui præſertim ætate Metelli, 
Nu:c totus GRAIAS, noftraſque habet orbis ATHENas, 
GALL1A cauſidicos docuit facunda Bx1TANNos : 
De conducende loquitur jam rhetore TyvLz,'” Sat. 15. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal BexTivoclio gives the preference to the 
northern nations above the ſouthern with regard to 
candour and ſincerity; and mentions, on the one 
hand, the SPANIAR DS and ITALIA Rs, and on the 
other, the FLEMINOSGC and Germans, But I am 
apt to think, - that this has happened by acci- 
dent. The ancient Romans ſeem to have been 
a candid ſincere people, as are the modern Tus xs. 
But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe, that this event 
has ariſen from fixed cauſes, we may only con- 
clude from it, that all extremes are apt to concur, 
and are commonly attended with the fame conſe- 
quences. Treachery is the uſual concomitant of 
ignorance and barbariſm ; and if civilized nations 
ever embrace ſubtle and crooked politics, it is from 
an exceſs of refinement, which makes them diſdain 
the plain direct path to power and glory. 


Moſt conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth; 
and it has hence been inferred, that the northern 
nations poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and fe- 
rocity. But it would have been juſter to have faid, 
that moſt conqueſts are made by poverty and want 
upon plenty and riches. The SaRACENS, leaving 
the deſerts of As ABIA, carried their conqueſts 
northwards upon all the fertile provinces of the 
Roman empire; and met the Turxs half way, 
who were coming fouthwards from the deſerts of 
TAaRTART. 


84 | An 
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An eminent writer * has ted, that all cou- 


ragious animals are alſo carnivorous, and that 


greater courage is to be expected in a people, ſuch 
as the EncL15sH, whoſe food is ſtrong and hearty, 
than i in the half. ſtarved commonalty of other coun- 
tries. But the Swapks, notwithſtanding their dif. 


advantages in this particular, are not inferior in 


martial enen to any nation that ever was in the 
ä world. 


5 8 we may obere that courage, of all 
national qualities, is the moſt precarious z becauſe 
it is exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every 
nation; whereas induſtry, knowledge, civility, may 
be of conſtant and univerſal uſe, and for ſeveral 

ages, may become habitual to the whole people. If 
courage be preſerved, it muſt be by diſcipline, ex- 
ample and opinion. The tenth legion of CSR, 
and the regiment of Picarpy in France were 
formed promiſcyouſly from among the citizens ; but 
having once entertained a notion, that they were the 
beſt troops in the ſeryice, this IV opinion really 
maſſe them ſuch, 


As a nepal how) much courage depends on opi- | 


nion, we may e that, of the two chief tribes 


3 | . WI LLIAM TEMPLE'S a of the Netherlands. 


of 
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of the GR EEE Ss, the Dortans, and IoxrAxs, the 
former were always eſteemed, and always appeared 
more brave and manly than the latter; though the 
colonies of both the tribes were interſperſed and in- 
termingled through all the extent of GREECE, the 
Leſſer A814, SICILY, ITALY, and the iſlands of the 
Acgan ſea, The ArRHENxIANsS were the only Io x- 
axs that ever had any reputation for valour or mili- 
tary atchievements; though even theſe were eſteemed 
inferior to the LACEDEMONIANS, the brayeſt of the 


DoRians. 


The only 3 with regard to the differ- 
ences of men in different climates, on which we can 
reſt any weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the 
northern regions have a greater inclination to ſtrong 
liquors, and thoſe in the ſouthern to love and wo- 
men. One can aſſign a very probable phy/ical cauſe 
for this difference. Wine and diſtilled ſpirits warm 
the frozen blood in the colder climates, and fortify | 

men againſt the injuries of the weather: As the 
genial heat of the ſun, in the countries expoſed to 
his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts the paſ- 
fion between the ſexes, 


Perhaps too, . matter may be accounted for by | 
moral cauſes. All ſtrong liquors are rarer in the 


north, and conſequently are more coveted. Dio- 
pos 


— r 4 o os, » 

Do vs Srcul us “ tells us, that the Gavrs in his 
time were great drunkards, and much addicted to 
wine; chiefly, I fuppoſe, from its rarity and no- 
velty. On the other hand, the heat in the ſouthern 
elimates, obliging men and women to go half naked, 
thereby renders their frequent commerce more dan- 
gerous, and inflames their mutual paffion. This 
Makes parents and hufbands more jealous and re- 
fetved ; which fill farther inflames the paſſion. Not 
to mention, that as women ripen fooner in the 
ſouthern regions, it is neceſſary to obſerve greater 
jealouſy and care in their education ; it being evi- 
dent, that a girl of twelve cannot poſſeſs equal diſ- 
cretion to govern this paſſion, with one who feels 
not its violence till ſhe be ſeventeen or 2. 021 


Perhaps too, the fact is falſe, that nature has, 
either from moral or phyſical caufes, diftributed 
theſe reſpeRive inclinations to the different climates, 
The ancient Grrexs, though born in a warm cli- 
mate, feem to have been much addicted to the bottle; 
nor were their parties of pleaſure any thing but 


Lib. v. The fame author aſctibes faciturnity to that peo- 
ple ; a new proof that national charaQers may alter very much. 
FTaciturnity, as « nationet character, implies unſociableneſs. 
Anr1sTOTLE in his Politics, book ii, chap. a. fays that the 


Gurs are the only warlike nation, who are negligent of 
women, | 


matches 


* 
- 
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matches of drinking among the men, who paſſed 
their time altogether apart from the fair. Yet when 
ALEXANDER led the Greeks into Pexsf4, a ſtill 
more ſouthern climate, they multiplied their de- 
bauches of this kind, in imitation of the PERSIAN 
manners. 80 honourable was the character of à 
drunkard among the Pens rns, that Crats the 
younger, ſoliciting the fober LAC DEO ns for 
ſuccour againſt bis brother AR TAX BERN S, claims it 
chieſty on account of his ſuperior endowments, as 
morevalorous, more bothtifal, anda better drinker f. 
Daxtos HysTa3PB2s made it be inſcribed on his 
tomb-ſtone; among his other virttes and pritteely 
qualities, that no one could bear a greater quantity 
of liquor. You may obtain any thing of the N- 
onons by offering them ſtrong drink; and may 
eaſily prevail with them to ſell, not only their pa- 
rents, but their wives and miſtreſſes, fot # cafk of 
brandy. In France and ITary few drink pure 


i wine, except in the greateſt heats of ſummer; and 
3 indeed, it is then almoſt as neceſſary, in order to 
t recruit the ſpirits, evaporated by heat, as it 19 in 


SWEDEN, during the winter, in order to warm the 
bodies congealed by the rigour of the ſeafon, -. 


If jealouſy be regarded as a proof of an amorous 
diſpofition, no people were more jealous than the 


* BaBYLONIT mavime in vinam, & gue ebrietatem ſequunturs 
efuſe ſunt, QuinT. Cu. Bb. Vs Cap. 1. 
F Prur. Srur. lib. i. quæſt. 4. „ 
b Mus co- 
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Muscovirzs, before their communication with 


Eu xork had ſomewhat altered their manners in 


this anl. 


Put FR the fact true, that nature, by phy- 
ſical principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two 
paſſions, the one to the northern, the other to the 
ſouthern regions; we can only infer, that the cli- 
mate may affect the groſſer and more bodily organs 
of our frame; not that jit can work upon thoſe 
finer organs, on which the operations of the mind 
and underſtanding depend. And this is agreeable 


to the analogy of nature. The races of animals 


never degenerate when carefully tended; and horſes, 


in particular, always ſhow their blood in their ſhape, 
' ſpirit, and ſwiftneſs: But a coxcomb may beget a 
8 philoſopher; as a man ory virtue may leave a worth- 


leis ur. 


| 8 mall 8 this ſubject with obſerving, that, 
though the paſſion for liquor be more brutal and 
debaſing than love, which, when properly managed, 


is the ſource of all politeneſs and reſinement; yet 


this gives not ſo great an advantage to the ſouthern 


climates, as we may be apt, at firſt ſight, to ima- 


gine. When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it 
renders men jealous, and cuts off the free intercourſe 
between the ſexes, on which the politeneſs of a nation 
will commonly much * And if we would 


ſubtilize 


ſerv 
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ſubtilize and refine upon this point, we might ob- 
ſerve; that the people, in very temperate climates, 
are the moſt likely to attain all ſorts of improve- 
ment; their blood not being ſo inflamed as to render 
them jealous, and yet being warm enough to make 
them ſet a due value on the charms and endowments 
of | the fair ſex, | 


E 8 S. AT XXI. 
: Fees» 


T ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the 
ſpectators of a well-written tragedy receive 
from ſorrow, terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, 
that are in themſelves diſagreeable and uneaſy, 
The more they are touched and affected, the more 
are they delighted with the ſpectacle; and as ſoon 
as the uneaſy paſſions ceaſe to operate, the piece is 
at an end, One ſcene of full joy and contentment 
and ſecurity is the utmoſt, that any compoſition of 


this kind can bear; and it is ſure always to be the 


concluding one. If in the texture of the piece, 
there be interwoven any ſcenes of ſatisfaction, they 
afford only faint gleams of pleaſure, which are 
thrown in by way of variety, and in order to plunge 
the actors into deeper diſtreſs, by means of that con- 
traſt and diſappointment, The whole art of the poet 
is employed, in rouzing and ſupporting the com- 
paſſion and indignation, the anxiety and reſentment 
of his audience. They are pleaſed in proportion as 
they are afflicted, and never are fo happy as when 

e 7 5 they 


FR W —— — — 1 
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they employ tears, ſobs, and cries to give vent to 
their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln with the 
tendereſt ſympathy and compaſſion, 


The few critics, who have had ſome tinddure of 
philoſophy, have remarked this ſingular phenome- 
non, and have endeavoured to account for it. 


L'Abbe Dusnos, in his reflections on poetry and 


| the painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſ- 
eive agreeable to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate 
ons, i of indolence, into which it falls upon the removal 
aſy, of all paſſion and occupation. To get rid of this 
nore painful ſituation, it ſecks every amuſement and pur- 
ſoon ſuit; buſineſs, gaming, ſhews, executions ; what- 
e ig ever will rouze the paſſions, and take its attention 
tent from itſelf. No matter what the paſſion is: Let it 
n of W be diſagreeable, afflicting, melancholy, diſordered ; 
the W it is till better than that inſipid languor, which 
ce, ariſes from perfect tranquillity and 1 

hey 

are It is impoſſible not to admit this account, as 
nge being, at leaſt in part, ſatis factory. You may ob- 
on- ſerve, when there are ſeveral tables of gaming, that 
oet all the company run to thoſe, where the deepeſt 
m- play is, even though they find not there the beſt 
ent players. The view, or, at leaſt, imagination of high 
FAO paſſions, ariſing from great loſs or gain, affects the 
oy ſpectators by ſympathy, gives them ſome touches 
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of the ſame paſſions, and ſerves them for a momen. 
tary entertainment. It makes the time paſs the 
eafier with them, and is ſome relief to that oppreſ- 


ſion, under whieh men commonly labour, when left 
entirely to their own thoughts and meditations, 


We find that common liars always magnify, in 


their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diſtreſs, 
ſickneſs, deaths, murders, and cruelties; as well as 
Joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. Tt is an 
abſurd ſecret, which they have for pleaſing their 
company, fixing their attention, and attaching them 
to ſuch marvellous relations, by the Pons and 
Wr n which they excite. 


"There is, however, a difficulty of applying to 


the preſent ſubject, in its full extent, this ſolution, 
however ingenious and ſatisfactory it may appear. 
It is certain, that the ſame object of diſtreſs, which 
pleaſes in a tragedy, were it really ſet before us, 
would give the moſt unfeigned uneaſineſs; though 
it be then the moſt effectual cure to languor and in- 
dolence. Monſieur FonTeneLLs ſeems to have 
been ſenſible of this difficulty ; and accordingly at- 
tempts another ſolution of the phenomenon ; at 
leaſt makes ſome addition to the theory above men- 
tioned “. | 
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« Pleaſure and pain,” ſays he, which are two 
« ſentiments ſo different in themſelves, differ not 
« ſo much in their cauſe. From the inftance of 
« tickling, it appears, that the movement of plea- 
« ſure, puſhed a little too far, becomes pain ; and 
« that the movement of pain, a little moderated, be- 
comes pleaſure. Hence it proceeds, that there is 
« ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft and agreeable: It 
« is a pain weakened and diminiſhed. The heart 
« likes naturally to be moved and affected. Me- 
« lancholy objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and 
« ſorrowful, - provided they are ſoftened by ſome 
« circumſtance.” It is certain, that, on the theatre, 
© the repreſentation has almoſt the effect of reality; 
« yet it has not altogether that effect. However we 


may be hurried away by the ſpectacle; whatever 


« dominion the ſenſes and imagination may uſurp 
« er the reaſon, there ſtill lurks at the bottom a 
« certain idea of falſehood in the whole of what we 
« ſee. This idea, though weak and diſpuiſed, ſuf - 


4 fices to diminiſh the pain which we ſuffer from 


© the misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, and to 
* reduce that affliction to ſuch a pitch as converts 
e it into a pleaſure. We weep for the misfortune 
« of a hero, to whom we are attached. In the ſame 
« inſtant we comfort ourſelves, by reflecting, that 
« it is nothing but a fiction: And it is preciſely 
* that mixture of ſentiments, which compoſes an 
« agreeable ſorrow, and tears that delight us. But 
: Vale 3, * ; | &« 25 
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as that afflictien, which is cauſed by exterior and 
_** ſenſible ohjects, is ſtronger. than the conſolation. 
5 which ariſes fram an internal reflection, they are 
the effefts and ſymptoms of ſorrow, which ought 


ig predominate in the nettes. 


"This ſolution ſeems juſt as convincing ; : ho ns 
baps it wants ſtill ſome new addition, in order to 
make it anſwer fully the phenomenon, which we 
here examine, All the paſſions, excited by elo- 
quence, are agreeable in the higheſt degree, as 
well as thoſe which are moved: by. painting and 
the theatre. The epilogues of Cicero are, on this 
account chiefly, the delight of every reader of taſte; 
and it is difficult. to read ſome of them without the 
deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow. His merit as an ora- 
tor, na daubt, depends much on his ſueceſe in this 
particular. When he bad raiſed tears in his judges 
and all. his audience, they were then the maſt highly 
delighted, andexpreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with 
the pleader.. The pathetic defeription of the butch- 
Fly made. by V=zzBps of the S1CHLIAN captains, 
is 2. maſterpiece ef this kind: But I believe none 
will affirm, that the being preſent at.a melancholy 
icene of that nature would afford any entertainment. 
Neither is the forrow here foftened by fiction: For 
the audience were convinced of the reality of every 
gixcumſtance. What is it then, which in this caſe 
_ raiſes à pleaſure from the boſom of uncaſinefs, fo 
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to ſpeak3 and a pleaſure, which fill retains all 
the features and outward ſymptoms of diftreſs * 


ſorrow ? 


'x * : This extraordinary effect proceeds from 
that very eloquence, with which the melancholy 
ſcene is repreſented. The genius required to paint 
objects in a lively manner, the art employed in col- 
lecting all the pathetic circumſtances, the judgment 
diſplayed in diſpofing them ; the exerciſe, I ſay, of 
theſe noble talents, together with the force of ex- 
preflion, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuſe 
the higheſt ſatisfaction on the audience, and excite 
the moſt delightful movements. By this means, the 
uneaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions is not only 
overpowered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger of 
an oppoſite kind; but the whole impulſe of thoſe 
paſſions is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the 
delight which the eloquence raiſes in us. The fame 
force of oratory, employed on an unintereſting ſub- 
ject, would not pleaſe half ſo much, or rather would 
appear altogether ridiculous ; and the mind, being 
left in abſolute calmneſs and indifference, would 
reliſh none of thoſe beauties of imagination os ex- 


preſſion, which, if joined to paſſion, give it ſuch 


exquiſite entertainment. The impulſe or vehe- 
mence, ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, indigna- 
tion, receives a new direction from the ſentiments of 
. The latter, being the predominant emo- 

1 | Us 
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Ben. ſeize the whole mind, and convert the former 
into themſelves, or at leaſt, tincture them ſo ſtrongly 
as totally to alter their nature. And the ſoul; being, 
at the ſame time, rouzed by paſſion, and charmed by 


eloquence, feels on the whole a ſtrong movement, 


which is altogether delightful. 


The ſame principle takes place in tragedy ; with 
this addition, that tragedy is an imitation, and imi- 
tation is always of itſelf agreeable; This circum- 
ſtance ferves ſtill farther to ſmooth the motions of 
paſſion, and convert the whole feeling into one 
uniform and ſtrong enjoyment. Objects of the 


greateſt terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in painting, and 
pleaſe more than the moſt beautiful objects, that ap- | 


pear calm and indifferent ®, The affection, rouzing 
the mind, excites a large ſtock of ſpirit and vehe- 
mence ; which 1s all transformed into pleaſure by 


the force of the prevailing movement, It is thus the 


fiction of tragedy ſoftens the paſſion, by an infuſion 
of a new feeling, not merely by weakening or di- 
minifhing the ſorrow. You may by degrees'weaken 
a real ſorrow, till it totally difappears ; yet in none 
of its gradations will it ever give pleaſure ; except, 
perhaps, by accident, to a man ſunk under lethar- 
gie indolence, whom it rouzes from that * 


ſtate. 


* See NOTE IN]. 2 
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To confirm this theory, it will be ſufficient to 
produce other inſtances, where the ſubordinate 


movement is converted into the predominant, and 


gives force to it, though of a different, and even 
ſometimes though of a' contrary nature, 


Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attracts 
our attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, 
are always converted into any paſſion, belonging to 
the object, and join their force to it. Whether an 
event excites joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger 
or good-will, it is ſure to produce a ſtronger affec- 
tion, when new or unuſual. And though novelty 
of itſelf be agreeable, it .enforces the painful, as 
well as agreeable paſſions. 


Had you any intention to move a perſon extremely 
by the narration of any event, the beſt method of 
increaſing its effect would be artfully to delay in- 
forming him of it, and firſt excite. his curioſity and 
impatience before you let him into the ſecret, This 
is the artifice practiſed by IA o in the famous ſcene 
of SHAKESPEARE; and every ſpectator 1s ſenſible, 
that OTHELLO's jealouſy acquires additional force 


from his preceding impatience, and that the ſubor- 


dinate paſſion is here readily Gy into the 
predominant, 5 


Difficulties encreaſe paſſions of every kind; and 
by rouſing our attention, and exciting our active 
voy T 3 powers, 
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powers, they produce an emotion, which nouriſhes 
the prevailing affection, | 


4 parents ak love that child moſt, whoſe 
ſickly infirm frame of body has occaſioned them 
the greateſt pains, trouble, and anxiety, in rearing 
him. The agreeable ſentiment of affection here 
acquires force from ſentiments of uneaſineſs. 


Nothing endears ſo much a friend as ſorrow for 
his death. The pleaſure of his company has not ſo 
powerful an influence. | 


: Jealouſy i is a painful paſſion; yet, without ſome 


mare of it, the agreeable affection of love has dif- 


ficulty to ſubſiſt in its full force and violence. Ab- 
ſence is alſo a great ſource of complaint amongſt 


Tovers, and gives them the greateſt uneaſineſs: Yet 


nothing is more favourable to their mutual paſſion 
than ſhort intervals of that kind. And if long in- 


tervals often prave fatal, it is only becauſe, through 


time, men are accuſtomed to them, and they ceaſe 
to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and abſence in love 
compoſe the dolce piceante of the ITALtans, which 
they ſuppoſe fo eſfential to all pleaſure, 


There is a fine obſervation of the elder Pl Iv, 
which illuſtrates the principle here inſiſted on. 4 
i very remarkable, ſays he, that the laft works of 


velebrated artiſti, which they left imperfect, are always 
ile 
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whe moſt prized, fuch as the Ix is of AR1STIDES; the 


TyNDARIDES of NicomacHvus; tbe MeDea of T's 


MOMACHUS, and the Venus of APELLES, Theſe - - 


are valued even above their finiſbed productions: The 
broken lincaments of the piece, and the half-formed 
idea of the painter are carefully ſtudied ; and our very 
grief for that curious hand; which bad been * 2 
denth, is an additional % t6 our pleaſure . 


Theſe inſtances (and many more might be ons 
lected) are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight into the 
analogy of nature, and to ſhow us, that the plea- 
ſure, which poets, orators, and muſicians give us, 
by exciting-grief, ſorrow, indignation, compaſſion, 
is not ſo extraordinary nor paradoxical, as it may 
at firſt ſight appear, The force of imagination, the 
energy of expreſſion, the power of numbers, the 


charms of imitation ; all theſe are naturally, of 


themſelves, delightful to the mind: And when the 
object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the 


_ Pleaſure ſtill riſes upon us, by the converſion of this 
ſubordinate movement into that which is predomi- 


* 1llud vero perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſu- 


prema opera artificum, imperfectaſque tabulas, ficut, Ix IN AR 18- 


Tip1s, TVN DARIDAS NIcoM Aci, MzpEAM TIMONMA“ 


ent, & quam diximus VIZN REM AT ETIT IS, in majori admi- 


ratione eſſt quam perfecta. Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua, 
ipſæque cogitationes artificum ſpectantur, atque in lenoeinio com- 
mendationis dolor eſt manus, cum id ageret, extinctæ. Lib, 
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nant. The paſſion, though, perhaps, naturally, 
and when excited by the ſimple appearance of a real 
object, it may be painful; yet is ſo ſmoothed, and 
ſoftened, and mollified, when raiſed by the finer 
arts, that it affords the higheſt entertainment. 


To confirm this reaſoning, we may obſerve, that 
if the movements of the imagination be not predo- 
minant above thoſe of the paſſion, a contrary effect 
follows ; and the former, being now ſubordinate, 
is converted into the latter, and fill farther en- 
creaſes the pain and affliction of the ſufferer. 


Who c<buld ever think of it as a good expedient 
for comforting an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, 
with all the force of oratory, the irreparable loſs, 
which he has met with by the death of a favourite 
child? The more power of imagination and ex- 
preſſion you here employ, the more you ipcreaſc his 


— and affliction. 


The ſhame, confuſion, and terror of VERRESO, no 


doubt, roſe in proportion to the noble eloquence 
and vehemence of Cicero: So alſo did his pain 
and uneaſineſs. Theſe former paſſions were too 
ftrong for the pleaſure ariſing from the beauties of 
elocution; and operated, though from the ſame 
principle, yet in a contrary manner, to the ſym- 


pathy, compaſſion, and * of the audience, | 


Lord 
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Lord CLAREVDOx, when he approaches the ca: 
taſtrophe of the royal party, ſuppoſes, that his nar- 
ration muſt then become infinitely diſagreeable; and 
he hurries over the king's death, without giving us 
one circumſtance of it. He conſiders it as too hor- 
rid a ſcene to be contemplated with any ſatisfaction, 
or eyen without the utmoſt pain and averſion. He 
himſelf, as well as the readers of that age, were 
too deeply concerned in the events, and felt a pain 
from ſubjects, which an hiſtorian and a reader of 
another age would regard as the moſt pathetic and 
moſt intereſting, and, by conſequence, the moſt 
n. 


An action, repreſented in tragedy, may be too 
bloody and atrocious, It may excite. ſuch move- 
ments of horror as will not ſoften into pleaſure ;. and 
the greateſt energy of expreſſion, beſtowed on de- 
TOR of that nature, ſerves only to augment 

uneaſineſs. Such is that action repreſented in 
a Ambitious Stepmather, where a venerable old 
man, raiſed to the height of fury and deſpair, ruſhes 
againſt a pillar, and ſtriking his head upon it, be- 
{mears it all over with mingled brains and gore; 
The ExncLisx theatre abounds too much with ſuch 
ſhocking images. 


Even the common ſentiments of compaſſion re- 


quite * be ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in 


/ order 
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order to give a thorough ſatisfaction to the audience. 


The mere ſuffering of plaintive virtue, under the 
triumphant tyranny and oppreſſion of vice, forms a 
diſagreeable ſpectacle, and is carefully avoided by 
All maſters of the drama. In order to diſmiſs the 


audience with entire ſatisfaction and contentment, 


the virtue muſt either convert itſelf into a noble 
courageous deſpair, or the vice receive its propet 
eee 


Moſt painters appear in this light to have been 
very unhappy in their ſubjects. As they wrought 
much for churches and convents, they have chicfly 
_ repreſented ſuch horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and 
martyrdoms, where nothing appears but tortures, 
wounds, executions and paſſive ſuffering, without 
any action or affection. When they turned their 
pencil from this ghaſtly mythology, they had re- 
.courſe commonly to Ov:D, whoſe fictions, though 
paſſionate and agreeable, are ſcarcely natural or pro- 
bable enough for painting. | 


The ſame inverſion of that principle, which is 
Here inſiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, as in 
the effects of oratory and poetry, Raiſe fo the ſub- 
ordinate paſſion that it becomes the predominant, 
At ſwallows up that affection which it before nou- 
Fiſhed and increaſed. Too much jealouſy extin- 
n love: Teo much difficulty renders us in- 

| different: 


pleaſure or ſatisfaction. 
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different: Too much ſickneſs and infrmity diſguſts 
a ſelfiſh and unkind parent. 2 


What ſo diſagreeable as the diſmal, gloomy, diſ- 
aſtrous ſtories, with which melancholy people enter- 
tain their companions? The uneaſy paſſion being 
there raiſed alone, unaccompanied: with any ſpirit, 
genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure uneaſineſs, and 
is attended with nothing that can ſoften it into 


IEEE. 


Of the STANDARD of TASTE. 


HE great variety of Taſte, as well as of opi- 


nion, which prevails in the world, is too ob- 
vious not to have fallen under every one's obſerva- 
tion. Men of the moſt confined knowledge are able 
to remark a difference of taſte in the narrow circle 
of their acquaintance, even where the perſons have 
been educated under the ſame government, and 
have early imbibed the ſame prejudices. But thoſe, 
who can enlarge their view to contemplate diſtant 
nations and remote ages, are ſtill more ſurprized 
at the great inconſiſtence and contrariety. We are 
apt to call Barbarous whatever departs widely from 
our own taſte and apprehenſion : But ſoon find the 
epithet of reproach retorted on us. And the higheſt 
arrogance and felf-conceit is at laſt ſtartled, on ob- 
ſerving an equal aſſurance on all ſides, and ſcruples, 
amidſt ſuch a conteſt of ſentiment, to pronounce 
poſitively in its own favour, | 


As this variety of taſte is obvious to the moſt care- 
leſs enquirer ; ſo will it be found, on examination, 
| to 
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to be ſtill | greater 1n reality than in appearance. 
The ſentiments of men often differ with regard to 
beauty and deformity of all kinds, even while their 


general diſcourſe 1s the fame. There are certain 


terms in every language, which import blame, and 
others praiſe; and all men, who uſe the ſame 
tongue, muſt agree in their application of them. 
Every voice 1s united in applauding elegance, pro- 
priety, ſimplicity, ſpirit in writing ; and in blam- 
ing fuſtian, affectation, coldneſs, and a falſe bril- 
liancy : But when critics come to particulars, this 
feeming unanimity vaniſhes; and it is found, that 
they had affixed a very different meaning to their 
expreſſions. In all matters of opinion and ſcience, 
the caſe is oppoſite: The difference among men is 
there oftener found to lie in generals than in parti- 
culars; and to be leſs in reality than in appearance. 


An explication of the terms commonly ends the con- 


troverſy ; and the diſputants are ſurprized to find, 
that they had been quarrelling, while at bottom 
they agreed in their judgment. 


Thoſe who found morality on ſentiment, more 
than on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics 
under the former obſervation, and to maintain, 
that, in all queſtions, which regard conduct and 
manners, the difference among men is really greater 
than at firſt ſight it appears. It is indeed obvious, 
that writers of all nations and all ages concur in 
__  applauding 


N 
_ applauding juſtice, humanity, magnanimity, pru- 
| gence, veracity z. and in blaming the oppoſite qua. 
lities. Even poets and other authors, whoſe com- 
poſitions are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the imagi- 
nation, are yet found, from Homer down to Fr. 
xxo, to inculcate the ſame moral precepts, and 
to beſtow their applauſe and blame on the ſame vir- 
tues and vices. This great unanimity is uſually 
aſcribed to the influence of plain reaſon ; which, in 
all theſe caſes, maintains ſimilar ſentiments in all 
men, and prevents thoſe controverſies, to which the 
abftra& ſciences are ſo much expoſed. So far as the 
unanimity is real, this account may be admitted as 
ſatisfactory: But we muſt alſo allow that ſome part 
of the ſeeming harmony in morals may be accounted 
for from the very nature of language. The word 
virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue, implies 
praiſe ; as that of vice does blame: And no one, 
without the moſt obvious and groſſeſt impropriety, 
could affix reproach to a term, which in general 
uſe is underſtood in a good ſenſe; or beſtow ap- 
plauſe, where the idiom requires diſapprobation. 
Home z's general precepts, where he delivers any 
| ſach, will never be controverted; but it is obvious, 
that, when he draws particular pictures of manners, 
and repreſents heroiſm in AchiL LES and prudence 
in ULyssEs, he intermixes a much greater degree 
of ferocity in the former, and of cunning and fraud 
in the latter, than Fenton would admit of, The 
| ſage 
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ſage ULysSEs in the GEEK poet ſeems to delight 
in lies and fictions, and often employs them without 


any neceſſity or even advantage: But his more ſcru» 


pulous ſon, in the Fxency epic writer, expoſes 
himſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather than de- 
part from the exacteſt line of truth and veracity. 


The admirers and followers of the ALCORAN 
inſiſt on the excellent moral precepts interſperſed. 
throughout that wild and abſurd performance. But 
it is to be ſuppoſed, that the AraBic words, 
which correſpond to the ExGLIsE, equity, juſ- 
tice, temperance, meekneſs, charity, were fuck. 


as, from the conſtant uſe of that tongue, muſt 


always be taken in a good ſenſe; and it would 
have argued the greateſt ignorance, not of morals, 
but of language, to have mentioned them with any 


epithets, beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. 
But would we know, whether the pretended prophet 


had really attained a juft ſentiment of, morals? Let 
us attend to his narration ; and we ſhall foon find, 
that he beſtows praiſe on ſuch inſtances of treachery, 
inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, as are utterly 


| incompatible with civilized ſociety. No ſteady rule 


of right. ſeems there to be attended to; and every 
action is blamed or praiſed, ſo far only as it is bene- 
ficial or hurtful to the true believers. 


The merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics is indeed very ſmall. Whoever recommends 
_ any 


s e 
any moral virtues, really does no more than is im- 
plied in the terms themſelves. That people, who 
invented the word charity, and uſed it in a good 
ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and much more effica- 
ciouſly, the precept, be charitable, than any pre- 
tended legiſlator or prophet, who ſhould inſert ſuch 
a maxim in his writings, Of all expreſſions, thoſe, 
wich, together with their other meaning, imply a 


degree either of blame or approbation, are the leaſt 


liable to be perverted or miſtaken. 


It is natural for us to ſeek a Standard of Taſte; a 
rule, by which the various ſentiments of men may 


be reconciled ; or at leaſt, a deciſion afforded, con- 
firming one ſentiment, and condemning another, 


There is a ſpecies of philoſophy, which cuts off 


all hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt, and repre- 
ſents the impoſſibility of ever attaining any ſtandard 
of taſte. The difference, it is ſaid, is very wide 
between judgment and ſentiment. All ſentiment is 
right; becauſe ſentiment has a reference to nothing 
beyond itſelf, and is always real, wherever a man 
is conſcious of it. But all determinations of the 
underſtanding are not right; becauſe they have a 
reference to ſomething beyond themſelves, to wit, 
real matter of fact; and are not always conformable 
to that ſtandard. Among a thouſand different opi- 
nions which different men may entertain of the ſame 
ſubject, 


I 


4 


1 
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ſubject, there is one, and but one, that is juſt and 
true; and the only difficulty is to fix and aſcer- 
tain it. On the contrary, a thouſand different 


ſentiments, excited by the ſame object, are all 


right: Becauſe no ſentiment repreſents what is 
really in the object. It only marks a certain con- 
formity or relation between the object and the 
organs or faculties of the mind; and if that con- 
formity did not really exiſt, the ſentiment could 
never poſſibly have being. Beauty is no quality in 
things themſelves: It exiſts merely in the mind 
which contemplates them; and each mind perceives 
a different beauty. One perſon may even perceive 
deformity, where another 1s ſenſible of beauty; and 
every individual ought to acquieſce in his own ſen- 
timent, without pretending to regulate thoſe of 
others. To ſeek the real beauty, or real deformity 
is as fruitleſs an enquiry, as to pretend to aſcertain 
the real ſweet or real bitter. According to the diſ- 
poſition of the organs, the ſame obje& may be both 
ſweet and bitter; and the proverb has juſtly deter- 
mined it to be Wadde to diſpute concerning taſtes, 
It is very natural, and even quite neceſſary, to ex- 
tend this axiom to mental, as well as bodily taſte; 
and thus common ſenſe, which is ſo often at vari- 
ance with philoſophy, eſpecially with the ſceptical 
kind, is found, in one inſtance at leaſt, v0 agree in 
nn the ſame deciſion. | 


Vor. 1. 3 But 
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But though this axiom, by paſſing into a proverb, 


ſaems to have attained the ſanction of common ſenſe; 
there is certainly a ſpecies. of common ſenſe which 
oppaſes it, or at leaſt ſerves, to modify and reſtrain 
it. Whoever would aſſert an equality of genius and 
elegance between Ooll xv and MIL TN, or BUxTAR 
and Abpisox, would be thought to defend no leſs 
an extravagance, than if he had maintained. a mole- 
hill to be as high as TENERIFE, or a pond: as. ex- 
tenfive as the ocean. Though there may be found 
perſons, who give the preference to. the former au- 
thors ; no one pays attention. to fuch a taſte; and 
we pronpunce without fcruple the ſentiment of theſe 
pretended critics. to be abſurd and ridiculous. The 
principle of the natural equality of taſtes is then to- 
tally forgot, and while we admit of it on, ſome oc- 
cafions, where the. objects ſeem near an equality, it 
appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a pal- 
pable abſurdity, where objects fo „ eee 
are com pared together. 


i is evident, that none of eee 
are fixed by reaſonings a: pniari, on can be efteemed 
abſtracd concluſtons of: the underſtanding, from com- 
paring. thoſe babitudes and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal and immutable, Their foundation is 
the ſame with. that af all the practical ſciences, 
experience; nor are thay. any; thing hut general ob- 
{Ervations, concerning what has been univerſally 
7 © found 
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found to pleaſe in all countries and in all ages. 
Many of the beauties of poetry and even of elo- 


quence are founded on falſehood and fiction, on 


hyperboles, metaphors, and an abuſe or perverſion 


of terms from their natural meaning, To check 


the ſallies of the imagination, and to reduce every 
expreſſion to geometrical truth and exactneſs, would 
be the moſt contrary to the laws of criticiſm ; be- 
cauſe it would produce a work, which, by univerſal 
experience, has been found the moſt inſipid and diſ- 
agreeable, But though poetry can never ſubmit to 
exact truth, it muſt be confined by rules of art, diſ- 
covered. to the author either by genius or obſerva- 
tion. If ſome negligent or irregular writers have 


pleaſed, they have not pleaſed: by their tranſgreflions 


of rule or order, but in ſpite- of theſe tranſgreſſions: 
They have poſſeſſed other beauties, which were con- 
formable to juſt criticiſm; and. the force of theſe 


- beauties has been able to averpower cenſure, and 


give the mind a ſatisfaction ſuperior to the diſguſt 
ariſing from the blemiſhes. Ax ies ro pleaſes ; but 


not. by his monſtrous and improbable fictions, by his 


biaarre mixture of the ſerious and comic ſtyles, by 
the want of coherence in his ſtories, or by the 
continual interruptions of his narration. He 
charms by the force and clearneſsof his expreſſion, by 
the readineſs. and- variety of his inventions, and by 
his natural pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe 


of the gay and amorous kind: And however his 


faults may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not 
U:s able 
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able entirely to deſtroy it. Did our pleaſure really 
ariſe from thoſe parts of his poem, which we de- 
nominate faults, this would be no objection to cri- 
ticiſm in general: it would only be an objection to 
thoſe” particular rules of criticiſm, which would 
eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be faults, and would 
repreſent them as univerſally blameable. If they 
are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults ; let the 
pleaſure, which they produce, be ever ſo unex- 

Feeder and unaccountable. | 


But wing all the 8 rules of art are + founded 
only on experience and on the obſervation of the 
common ſentiments of human nature, we muſt not 
imagine, that, on every occaſion, the feelings of 
men will be conformable to theſe rules. I hoſe 
finer emotions of the mind are of a very tender and 
delicate nature, and require the concurrence of 
many favourable circumſtances to make them play 
with facility and exactneſs, according to their ge- 
neral and eſtabliſhed principles. The leaſt exterior 
'hindrance to ſuch ſmall ſprings, or the leaſt internal 
diſorder, diſturbs their motion, and confounds the 
operation of the whole machine, When we would 
make an experiment of this nature, and would try 
the force of any beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe 
with-care a proper time and place, and bring the 
fancy to a ſuitable ſituation and diſpoſition. A per- 
fect ſerenity of mind, a recollection of thought, a 


due attention to the _—; if any of theſe circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances be wanting, our experiment will be falla- 
cious, and we ſhall be unable to judge of the ca- 
tholic and univerſal beauty. The relation, which, 
nature has placed between the form and the ſenti- 
ment, will at leaſt be more obſcure ; and it will re- 
quire greater accuracy to trace and diſcern it. We 
ſhall be able to aſcertain its influence not ſo much 
from the operation of each particular beauty, as 
2 from the durable admiration, which attends thoſe 
works, that have ſurvived all the caprices of mode 
and faſhion, all the miſtakes of ignorance and 


envy. lth | Ft 


The ſame Homer, who pleaſed at ATauens and 
Rome two thouſand years ago, is ſtill admired at. 
| Paz is and at London, All the changes of climate, 
| government, religion, and language, have not been 

able to obſcure his glory. Authority or prejudice 

may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator; 
but his reputation will never be durable or general. 

When his compoſitions are examined by poſterity 

or by foreigners, the enchantment is diſſipated, and 

his faults appear in their true colours. On the con- 
trary, a real genius, the longer his works endure, 
and the more wide they are ſpread, the more ſincere 
is the admiration which he meets with. Envy and 
jealouſy have too much place in a narrow circle; 
and even familiar acquaintance with his perſon may 
diminiſh the applauſe due to his performances: But 

— when 


e 1 
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when theſe obſtructions are removed, the beauties, 
which are naturally fitted to excite agreeable ſenti- 
ments, immediately diſplay their energy; and while 
the world endures, 8 maintain their authority 
| over = . men. | 


It appears then, "oY amidſt all the variety and 


caprice of taſte, there are certain general principles 
of approbation or blame, whoſe influence a careful 
eye may trace in all operations of the mind. Some 
particular forms or qualities, from the original 
ſtructure of the internal fabric, are calculated to 
pleaſe, and others to diſpleaſe ; and if they fail of 
their effect in any particular inſtance, it is from ſome 


apparent defect or ĩimperfection in the organ. A man 


in a fever would not inſiſt on his palate as able to 
decide concerning flavours; nor would one, affected 
with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with 
regard to colours. In each creature, there is a ſound 
and a defective ſtate; and the former alone can be 
ſuppoſed to afford us a true ſtandard of taſte and ſen- 
timent. If, in the ſound ſtate of the organs, there 
be an entire or a conſiderable uniformity of ſenti- 


ment among men, we may thence derive an idea of 


the perfect beauty; in like manner as the appear- 
ance of objects, in day-light to the eye of a man in 


health, is denominated their true and real colour, 
even while colour is allowed to be merely a + com 


taſm of the ſenſes. 
2 5 Many 


jects, by the ſtructure of the mind, be naturally cal- 


proper ſentiment and perception. 


one pretends to: Every one talks of it; and would 


ard. But as our intention in this diſſertation is to 


therto been attempted. And not to draw our philo- 
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Many and frequent are the defeRts in the internal 
organs, which prevent or weaken the influence of 
thoſe general principles, on which depends our ſen- 
timent of beauty or deformity. Though ſome ob- 


culated to give pleaſure, it is not to be expected, 
that in every individual the pleaſure will be equally 
felt. Particular incidents and fituations occur, which 
either throw a falſe light on the objects, or hinder 
the true from conveying to the imagination the 


One obvious cauſe, why many feel not the proper 
ſentiment of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of 
imagination, which is requiſite to convey a ſenſibi- 
lity of thoſe finer emotions. This delicacy every 


reduce every kind of taſte or ſentiment to its ſtand- 


mingle ſome light of the underſtanding with the 
feelings of ſentiment, it will be proper to give a 
more accurate definition of delicacy, than has hi- 


ſophy from too profound a ſource, we ſhall have re- 
courſe to a noted ſtory in Don QuixoTE. 


It is with good reaſon, ſays gane HO to the ſquire 
with the great noſe, that I pretend to have a judg- 


ment in * : This is a quality hereditary in our 
| U 4 family. 
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family. Two of my kinſmen were once called to 


give their opinion of a hogſhead, which was ſup. 
poſed to be excellent, being old and of a good vin- 

tage. . Cneof them taſtes it; conſiders it; and after 
mature reflection pronounces the wine to be good, 
were it not fora ſmall taſte of leather, which he per- 
ceived in it. The other, after uſing the ſame pre- 
cautions, gives alſo his verdi& in favour of the wine; 
but with the reſerve of a taſte of iron, which he 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh, You, cannot imagine how 
much they were both ridiculed for their judgment. 
But who laughed in the end? On emptying the 
hogſhead, there was found at the bottom, an old 
key with a leathern thong tied to it, 


The great reſemblance between mental and bodily 
taſte will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. I hough 
it be certain, that beauty and deformity, more 
than ſweet and bitter, are not qualities in objects, 

but belong entirely to the ſentiment, internal or ex- 

- ternal ; it muſt be allowed, that there are certain 
qualities in objects, which are fitted by nature to 
produce thoſe particular feelings. Now as theſe 
qualities may be found in a ſmall degree, or may be 
mixed and confounded with each other, it often 

happens, that the taſte is not affected with ſuch mi- 

nute qualities, or is not able to diſtinguiſh all the 
particular flavours, amidſt the diſorder, in which 

they are preſented. Where the organs are ſo ſine, 
a a 
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as to allow nothing to eſcape them; and at the 
ſame time ſo exact as to perceive every ingredient 
in the compoſition: This we call delicacy of taſte, 
whether we employ theſe terms in the natural or 
metaphorical ſenſe. Here then the general rules of 
beauty are of uſe; being drawn from eſtabliſhed 
models, and from the obſervation of what pleaſes 
or diſpleaſes, when preſented ſingly and in a high 
degree: And if the ſame qualities, in a continued 
compoſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect not the 
organs with a ſenſible delight or uneaſineſs, we ex- 
clude the perſon from all pretenſions to this delicacy. 


To produce theſe general rules or avowed patterns 
of compoſition is like finding the key with the lea- 


thern thong; which juſtified the verdict of Sa x cno's 


| kinſmen, and confounded thoſe pretended judges 


who had condemned them. Though the hogſhead 
had neyer been emptied, the taſte of the one was 
{till equally delicate, and that of the other equally 
dull and languid: But it would have been more 
difficult to have proved the ſuperiority of the for- 
mer, to the conviction of every by-ſtander. In 
like manner, though the beauties of writing had 
never been methodized, or reduced to general prin- 


ciples; though no excellent models had ever been 


acknowledged; the different degrees of taſte would 


Mill have ſubſiſted, and the judgment of one man 
been preferable to that of another; but it would 


not have been ſo eaſy to ſilence the bad critic, who 
| might 


F 

might always inſiſt upon his particular ſentiment, 
and refuſe to ſubmit to his antagoniſt. But when 
we ſhow him an avowed principle of art; when we 
illuſtrate this principle by examples, whoſe opera- 
tion, from his own particular taſte, he acknowledges 
to be conformable to the principle ; when we prove, 
that the ſame principle may be applied to the pre- 


ſent caſe, where he did not perceive nor feel its in- 


fluence : He muſt conclude, upon the whole, that 
the fault lies in himſelf, and that he wants the de- 


Jicacy, which is requiſite to make him ſenſible of 


every beauty and every blemiſh, in any compoſition 
or diſcourſe. 


It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every 

Jenſe or faculty, to perceive with exactneſs its moſt 
Minute objects, and allow nothing to eſcape its notice 
and obſervation. The ſmaller the objects are, which 
become ſenſible to the eye, the finer is that organ, 
and the more elaborate its make and compoſition, 
A good palate is not tried by ſtrong flavours ; but 
by a mixture of ſmall ingredients, where we are ſtill 
ſenſible of each part, notwithſtanding its minuteneſs 
and its confuſion with the reſt, In like manner, a 
quick and acute perception of beauty and deformity 
muſt be the perfection of our mental taſte; nor can 
a man be ſatisfied with himſelf while he ſuſpects, 
that any excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe has 


paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfection 
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of the man, and the perfection of the ſenſe or feel 


ing, are found to be united. A very delicate pa- 
late, on many occaſions, may be a great inconve- 


nience both to a man himſelf and to his friends: 


Put a delicate taſte of wit or beauty muſt always be 
a defireable quality; becauſe it is the ſource of all 
the fineſt and moſt innocent enjoyments, of which 
human nature is ſuſceptible. In this deciſion the 
ſentiments of all mankind are agreed, Wherever 
you can aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, it is ſure to 
meet with approbation ; and the beſt way of aſcer- 
taining it is to appeal to thoſe models and prin- 
ciples, which have been eſtabliſhed by the uniform 
conſent and experience of nations and ages. 


But though there be naturally a wide difference 
in point of delicacy between one perſon and ano- 
ther, nothing tends farther to encreaſe and im- 
prove this talent, than practice in a particular art, 
and the frequent ſurvey or contemplation of a par- 
ticular ſpecies of beauty, When objects of any: 
kind are firſt preſented to the eye or imagination, 
the ſentiment, which attends them, is obſcure and 
confuſed ; and the mind is, in a great meaſure, in · 
capable of pronouncing concerning their merits or 
defects. The taſte cannot perceive the ſeveral ex- 
cellencies of the performance; much leſs diſtinguiſh 
the particular character of each excellency, and af- 


certain its quality and degree. Tf 1 it pronounce the 
whole 


n 


whole in general to be beautiful or deformed, it is 
the utmoſt that can be expected; and even this 
judgment, a perſon ſo unpractiſed, will be apt to 
deliver with great heſitation and reſerve. But allow 
him to acquire experience in thoſe objects, his feel- 


ing becomes more exact and nice: He not only 


perceives the beauties and defects of each part, but 
| | marks the diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and 
aſſigns it ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and 
diſtinct ſentiment attends him through the whole 
ſurvey of the objects; and he diſcerns that very de- 
gree and kind of approbation or diſpleaſure, which 
each part is naturally fitted to produce, The miſt 
diſſipates, which ſeemed formerly to hang over the 
object: The organ acquires greater perfection in its 
operations; and can pronounce, without danger of 
miſtake, concerning the merits of every performance. 
In a word, the ſame addreſs and dexterity, which 
praQtice gives to the execution of any work, is alſo 
2cquired by the ſame means, in the judging of it. 


So advantageous is practice to the diſcernment of 
beauty, that, before we can give judgment on any 
work of importance, it will even be requiſite, that 
that very individual performance be more than once 
peruſed by us, and be ſurveyed in different lights 
with attention and deliberation, There is a flutter 
or hurry of thought, which attends the firſt peruſal 
of any piece, and which confounds the genuine 

| ſentiment 
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ſentiment of beauty. The relation of the parts is 
not diſcerned : The true characters of ſtyle are little 
diſtinguiſhed : The ſeveral perfections and defects 
ſeem wrapped up in a ſpecies of confuſion, and 
preſent themſelves indiſtinctly to the imagination. 
Not to mention, that there 1s a ſpecies of beauty, 
which, as it is florid and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt ; 
but being found incompatible with a juſt expreſſion 
either of reaſon or paſſion, ſoon palls upon the taſte, 
and is then rejected with , at leaſt rated at a 
much lower value. eg als 


It is impoſſible to continue in the practice of con- 


templating any order of beauty, without being fre- 


quently obliged to form compariſons between the ſe- 
veral ſpecies and degrees of excellency, and eſti- 
mating their proportion to each other. A man, 
who has had no opportunity of comparing the dif- 
ferent kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unqualified 
to pronounce an opinion with regard to any object 
preſented to him. By compariſon alone we fix the 
epithers of praiſe or blame, and learn how to aſſign 
the due degree of each. The coarſeſt dawhing con- 
tains a certain luſtre of coloure and exactneſs of imi- 
tation, which are ſo far beauties, and would aſſect 
the mind of a peaſant or Indian with the higheſt ad- 
miration. The moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely 
deſtitute of harmony or nature; and none but a 
perſon, familiarized to ſaperior beauties, would pro- 

nounce 
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vounce their numbers harſh, or narration unintereſt. 
ing. A great infenocity of beauty gives pain to a 
perſon. converſant in the higheſt excellency of the 
kind, and is for that reaſon pronounced a deformity: 
As the moſt finiſhed object, with which we are ac- 
quainted, is naturally ſuppoſed to have reached the 
pinnacle of perfectien, and to be entitled to the 
. higheſt applauſe. One accuſtomed to ſee, and ex- 
amine, and weigh the ſeveral performances, admired 


in different ages and nations, can alone rate the 


merits of a work exhibited to his view, and aflign its 
proper rank among the productions of genius. 


But to enable a critic the more fully to execute 
this undertaking, he muſt preſerve his mind. free 
from all prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into 

his conſideration, but the very. objeQ which. is ſub- 

mitted to his examination. We may obſerve, that 
every work of art, in order to produee its due effect 
on the mind, muſt be ſurveyed in a certain point of 
view, and cannot be fully reliſhed by perſons, whoſe 


ſitnation, real or imaginary, is not conformable to 


that required by the performance. An orator ad- 
dreſſes. himſelf to a particular audience, and. muſt 
have a regard to. their panticular genius, intereſts, 
opinions, paſſions, and prejudices;; otherwiſe he 


hopes in vain to govern their reſolutions, and in- 


flame their affections. Should they even have en- 
tertained ſome Prepoſſeſſions agpinſt him, however 
| unreaſon- 
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3 he muſt not overlook this diſadvan- 
tage; but, before he enters upon the ſubject, muſt 
endeavour to conciliate their affection, and acquire 
their good graces. A critic of a different age or 
nation, who ſhould peruſe this diſcourſe, muſt have 
all theſe circumſtances in his eye, and muſt place 


himſelf in the ſame ſituation as the audience, in or- 


der to form a true judgment of the oration. In 
like manner, when any work is addreſſed to the pub - 
lie, though I ſhould have a friendſhip or enmitx 
with the author, I muſt depart from this particular 
ſituation; and conſidering myſelf as a man. in ge- 


neral, forget, if poſlible, my individual being and 


my peculiar cixcumſtances. A perſon, influenced 
by prejudice, complies nat with this condition; but 
obſtinately maintains: his natural poſition, without 
placing himſelf in that point of view, which the 
performance. ſuppaſes. If the work be addreſſed ta 
perſons of a different age or nation, he makes no 
allowance. for their peculiar views and prejudices ; 
but, full of the manners of his own times, raſhly 
condemns what ſeemed admirable in the eyes of thoſe 
for whom alone the diſcourſe was calculated. If 


the work be executed for the public, he never ſuf. 


ficiently enlarges his comprehenſion, or forgets his 
intereſt as a friend or enemy, as rival or commen- 
tator. By this. means, his ſentiments are perverted; 
nor have the ſame beauties and blemiſhes the ſame 
influence upon him, as.if he had impoſed a proper 


violence 
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violence on his i imagination, and had forgot himſelf 
for a moment. So far his taſte evidently departs 


from the true ſtandard; 3 and of conſequenee loſes 
all credit and tber „„ IRS It 


It is well known, that, in all queſtions, ſubmitted 
to the underſtanding, prejudice is deſtructive of 
ſound judgment, and perverts. all operations of the 
intellectual faculties : It is no leſs contrary to good 
taſte ; nor has it leſs influence to corrupt our ſenti- 
ments of beauty. It belongs to good ſenſe to check 
its influence in both caſes; and in this reſpect, as 
well as in many others, reaſon, if not an eſſential 
part of taſte, is at leaſt requiſite to the operations 
of this latter faculty. In all the nobler produc- 
tions of genius, there 1s a mutual relation and cor- 
reſpondence of parts; nor can either the beauties 
or blemiſhes be perceived by him, whoſe thought is 
not capacious enough to comprehend all thoſe parts, 
and compare them with each other, in order to per- 
ceive' the conſiſtence and uniformity of the whole. 
Every work of art has alſo a certain end or purpoſe, 
for which it is calculated ; and is to be deemed more 
or leſs perfect, as it is more or leſs fitted to attain 
this end. The object of eloquence is to perſuade, 
of hiſtory to inſtruct, of poetry to pleaſe by means 
of the paſſions and the imagination. Theſe ends 

we muſt carry conſtantly in our view, when we per- 
uſe w_ performance; and we muſt be able to Judge 
| how 


i 
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how far the means employed are adapted to theie | 
_ reſpective purpoſes. Beſides, every kind of com- 
poſition, even the moſt poetical, is nothing but a 


chain of propoſitions and reaſonings; not always, 
indeed, the juſteſt and moſt exact, but ſtill plauſible 
and ſpecious, however diſguiſed by the colouring 
of the imagination. The perſons, introduced in 
tragedy and epic poetry, muſt be repreſented as rea- 
ſoning, and thinking, and concluding, and acting, 
ſuitably to their character and circumſtances; and 
without judgment, as well as taſte and invention, 
a poet can never hope to ſucceed in ſo delicate an 
undertaking. Not to mention, that the ſame ex- 
cellence of faculties which contributes to the im- 
provement of reaſon, the ſame clearneſs of concep- 
tion, the ſame exactneſs of diſtinction, the ſame 


vivacity of apprehenſion, are eſſential to the ope- 


rations of true taſte, and are its infallible concomi- 
tants. It ſeldom, or never happens, that a man of 
ſenſe, who has experience in any art, cannot judge 
of its beauty; and it. is no leſs rare to meet with a 


man who has a juſt taſte without a RE n 
Randing. 


Thus, though the i of taſte be univerſal, 


and nearly, if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet 


few are qualified to give judgment on any work of 
art, or eftabliſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard 
of beauty. The organs of internal ſenſation ' are 
Vor. I. x ſeldom 
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| ſeldom ſo perfect as to allow the general principles 


their full play, and produce a feeling correſpondent 
to thoſe principles. They either labour under ſome 
defeR, or are vitiated by ſome diſorder ; and by that 
means, excite a ſentiment, which may be pro- 
nounced erroneous. When the critic has no deli- 
cacy, he judges without any diſtinction, and is only 
affected by the groſſer and more palpable qualities 
of the object: The finer touches paſs unnoticed 
and diſregarded. Where he is not aided by prac- 
tice, his verdict is attended with confuſion and he- 

ſitation. Where no compariſon has been employed, 
the moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as rather merit the 
name of defects, are the objects of his admiration, 
Where he lies under the influence of prejudice, all 
his natural ſentiments are perverted. Where good 
ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to diſcern the 
beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the 
higheſt and moſt excellent. Under ſome or other 
of theſe imperfections, the generality of men labour; 
and hence a true judge in the finer arts is obſerved, 
even during the moſt poliſhed ages, to be ſo rare a 


character: Strong ſenſe, united to delicate ſenti- | 


ment, improved by practice, perfected by compa- 
riſon, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone en- 
title critics to this valuable character; and the joint 
verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to be found, is 
the true ſtandard of taſte and beauty. 
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But where are ſuch critics to be found? By what 
markes are they to be known? How diſtinguiſh them 
from pretenders ? Theſe queſtions are embarraſſing; 
and ſeem to throw us back into the ſame uncer- 
tainty, from which, during the courſe of this eſſay, 
we have endeavoured to extricate ourſelves. 


Bst if we. conſider the matter aright, theſe arg 


queſtions of fact, not of ſentiment. Whether any 
particular perſon be endowed with good ſenſe and 
a delicate imagination, free from prejudice, may 
often be the ſubject of diſpute, and be liable to great 
diſcuſſion and enquiry : But that ſuch a character 
is valuable and eſtimable will be agreed by all man- 
kind, Where theſe doubts occur, men can do no 
more. than in other diſputable queſtions, which are 
ſubmitted to the underſtanding: They muſt pro- 
duce the beſt arguments, that their invention ſug- 
geſts to them; they muſt acknowledge a true and 
deciſive ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real 
exiſtence and matter of fact; and they muſt have 
indulgence to ſuch as differ from them in their ap - 
peals to this ſtandard. It is ſufficient for our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, if we have proved, that the taſte of 
all individuals N not -upon. an equal footing, and 


that ſome men in general, however difficult to be 


particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged 


by univerſal fentiment to have a preference above 
others. 101 gf r 


a4 
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But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in 
particulars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as 
| it is repreſented. Though in ſpeculation, we may 
readily avow a certain criterion in ſcience and deny 
it in ſentiment, the matter is found in practice to be 
much more hard to aſcertain in the former caſe than 
in the latter. Theories of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſ 
tems of profound theology, have prevailed during 
one age: In a ſucceſſive period, theſe have been uni- 
verſally exploded: Their abſurdity has been de- 
tected: Other theories and ſyſtems have ſupplied 
their place, which again gave way to their ſucceſ- 
ſors: And nothing has been experienced more 
liable to the revolutions of chance and faſhion than 
theſe pretended deciſions of ſcience, The caſe is 
not the ſame with the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry. Juſt expreſſions of paſſion and nature are 
ſure, after a little time, to gain public vogue, which 
they maintain for ever, Ar1sToTLE, and PLaTo, 
and Ericuvxvs, and DescarTes, may ſucceflively 
yield to each other: But Tzxznce and VIxCII 
maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire over the 
minds of men. The abſtra& philoſophy of Ciczro 
has loſt its credit: The vehemence of his oratory 
Is ſtill the eee of our admiration. 


| Though men of delients taſte are rare, hi: are 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety, by the ſound- 
* of — W and the ſuperiority of 

their 
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their faculties above the reſt of mankind. The aſ- 
cendant, which they acquire, gives a prevalence to 


that lively approbation, with which they receive 
any productions of genius, and renders it generally 


predominant, Maay men, when left to themſelves, 
have but a faint and dubious perception of beauty, 
who yet are capable of reliſhing any fine ſtroke, 


which is pointed out to them. Every convert to 
the admiration of the real poet or orator is the cauſe 


of ſome new converſion. And though prejudices 
may prevail for a time, they never unite in cele- 
brating any rival to the true genius, but yield at 
laſt to the force of nature and juſt ſentiment. Thus 


though a civilized nation may eaſily be miſtaken in 


the choice of their admired philoſopher, they never 
have been found long to err, in their affection for 


a favourite epic or tragic author, 


But notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a 
ſtandard of taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant ap- 
prehenſions of men, there ſtill remain two ſources of 
variation, which are not ſufficient indeed to con- 
found all the boundaries of beauty and deformity, 
but will often ſerve to produce a difference in the 
degrees of our approbation or blame. The one is 
the different humours of particular men; the other, 
the particular manners and opinions of our age and 
country. The general principles of taſte are uni- 
form in human nature: Where men vary in their 

X 3  - judgments, 


e 1m erty. * 


judgments, ſome defect or perverſion in the Facul: 

ties may commonly be remarked ; proceeding either 
from prejudice, from want of practice, or want of 
delicacy ; and there is juſt reaſon for approving one 
taſte, and condemning another. But where there 
is ſuch a «diverſity in the internal frame or external 
tuation as is entirely blameleſs on both ſides, and 
leaves no room to give one the preference above the 
other ; in that caſe a certain diverſity of judgment 
is unavoidable, and we ſeek in vain for a ftandard, 
by which we can reconcile the contrary ſentiments. 


A young man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be 
more ſenſibly touched with amorous and tender 
images, than a man more advanced in years, who 
takes pleaſure in wiſe, philoſophical reflections con- 
cerning the conduct of life and moderation of the 
paſſions. At twenty, Ovip may be the favourite 
author; Hor act at forty; and perhaps Tacitus 
at fifty. Vainly would we, in ſach caſes, endea- 
vour to enter into the ſentiments of others, and 
diveſt ourſelves of thoſe propenſities, which are na- 
tural to us. We chuſe our favourite author as we 
do our friend, from a conformity of humour and 


diſpoſition. Mirth or paſſion, ſentiment or reflec - 


tion; Which ever of theſe moſt predomigates in our 


temper, it gives us a ee TY ww the 


writer we reſeables nerd 6 
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One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime; 
another with the tender; a third with raillery. One 
has a ſtrong ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely 
ſtudious of correctneſs: Another has a more lively 
feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty abſurdities 
and defects for one elevated or pathetic ſtroke, The 


. * 


ear of this man is entirely turned towards conciſe- 


neſs and energy; that man is delighted with a co- 
pious, rich, and harmonious expreſſion. Simplicity 
is affected by one; ornament by another. Co- 
medy, tragedy, ſatire, odes, have each their parti- 
zans, who prefer that particular ſpecies of writing 
to all others. It is plainly an error in a critic, to 


confine his approbation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of 


writing, and condemn all the reſt. But it is almoſt 


impoſſible not to feel a predilection for that which 


ſuits our particular turn and diſpoſition. Such pre- 
ferences are innocent and unavoidable, and can 
never reaſonably be the object of diſpute, becauſe 
there is no ſtandard, by which they can be decided, 


For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed, in the 


which reſemble ſuch as are found in our own age or 
country, than with thoſe which deſcribe a different 
ſet of cuſtoms, It is not without ſome effort, that 
we reconcile ourſelves to the ſimplicity of ancient 
manners, and behold princeſſes carrying water from 
a Prins, and kings and heroes dreſſing their own 

X 4 viuals, 


courſe of our reading, with pictures and characters, 
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victuals. We may allow in ml. that the re- 


preſentation of ſuch manners is no fault in the au- 
thor, nor deformity in the piece; but we' are not ſo 
ſenfibly touched with them. For this reaſon, co- 
medy is not transferred eaſily from one age or na- 
tion to another. A FRENCHMAN or ExGLISsHñMAN 
18 not pleaſed with the AN DRIA of TxrENCE, or 
CLiTia of Macnraver ; where the fine lady, upon 
whom all the play turns, never once appears to the 
ſpectators, but is always kept behind the ſcenes, 
ſuitably to the reſerved hamourof the ancientGreexs 
and modern [TaL1\ns. A man of learning and 
reflection can make allowance for theſe peculiarities 
of manners; but a common audience can never di- 
veſt themſelves ſo far of their uſual ideas and ſenti- 
ments, as to reliſh pictures WK no wiſe reſemble 
them, 


But here there occurs a reflection, which may, 
perhaps, be uſeful in examining the celebrated con- 


troverſy concerning ancient and modern learning; 


where we often find the one ſide excuſing any ſeem- 


ing abſurdity in the ancients from the manners of 


"the age, and the other refuſing to admit this excuſe, 
or at leaſt, admitting it only as an apology for the 
author, not for the performance. In my opinion, 
the proper boundaries in this ſubject have ſeldom 
a been fixed between the contending parties. Where 
a any Innocent peculiarities: of manners are repre- 
| ſented, 
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limits of vice and virtue ſo confounded: And what- 
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ſented, ſuch as thoſe abovementioned, they ought 
kertainly to be admitted; and a man, who is 


ſhocked with them, gives an evident proof of falſe 
delicacy and refinement. The poets monument more 


durable than braſs, muſt fall to the ground like com- 


mon brick or clay, were men to make no allowance 
for the continual revolutions of manners and cuſ- 
toms, and would admit of nothing but what was 
ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion. Muſt we throw 
aſide the pictures of our anceſtors, becauſe of their 
ruffs and fardingales? But where the ideas of mo- 
rality and decency alter from one age to another, 
and where vicious manners are deſcribed, without 


being marked with the proper characters of blame 
and difapprobation ; this muſt be allowed to dif- 
figure the poem, and to be a real deformity, I can- 


not, nor is it proper I ſhould, enter into ſuch ſenti- 
ments; and however l may excuſe the poet, on ac- 
count of the manners of his age, I never can reliſh 
the compoſition, The want of humanity and of 


decency, ſo conſpicuous in the characters drawn by 
ſeveral of the ancient poets, even ſometimes by 


Howe and the G EEE tragedians, diminiſhes con- 


ſiderably the merit of their noble performances, and 


gives modern authors an advantage over them. We 
are not intereſted in the fortunes and ſentiments of 
ſuch rough heroes: We are diſpleaſed to find the 


ever 
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ever indulgence we may give the writer on acconnt 
of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to, 
enter into his ſentiments, or bear an affection to 
characters, which we plainly diſcover to be blame- 
able. 


The caſe is not the ſame with moral principles, as 
with ſpeculative opinions of any kind. Theſe are 
in continual flux and revolution. The ſon embraces 
a different ſyſtem from the father. Nay, there 
ſcarcely is any man, who can boaſt of great con- 
ſtancy and uniformity in this particular. What- 
ever ſpeculative errors may be found in the polite 
writings of any age or country, they detract but 
little from the value of thoſe compoſitions, There 


needs but a certain turn of thought or imagination 


to make us enter into all the opinions, which then 
prevailed, and reliſh the ſentiments or concluſions 
derived from them. But a very violent effort is 
requiſite to change our judgment of manners, and 
excite ſentiments of approbation or blame, love or 
hatred, different from thoſe to which the mind from 
long cuſtom has been familiarized. And where a 
man is confident of the rectitude of that moral ſtan- 
dard, by which he judges, he is juſtly jealous of it, 
and will not pervert the ſentiments of his heart for 
2 moment, in complaiſance to N. writer whatſo- 
ever. 
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Of all ſpeculative errors, thoſe, which regard 
religion, are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions of 
genius; nor is it ever permitted to judge of the 
civility or wiſdom of any people, or even of fingle 
perſons, by the groſſneſs or refinement of their theo- 
logical principles. The ſame good ſenſe, that 
directs men in the ordinary occurrences of life, is 
not hearkened to in religious matters, which are 
ſuppoſed to be placed entirely above the cognizance 
of human reaſon. On this account, all the abſurd- 
ities of the pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be over- 
looked by every critic, who would pretend to form 
a juſt notion of ancient poetry ; and our poſterity, 
in their turn, muſt have the ſame indulgence to 
their forefathers, No religious principles can ever 
be imputed as a fault to any poet, while they remain 
merely. principles, and take not ſuch ſtrong poſſeſ- 
fion of his heart, as to lay him under the imputation 
of bigotry or ſuperſtition. Where that happens, they 
_ confound the ſentiments of morality, and alter the na- 
tural boundaries of vice and virtue, They are there- 
fore. eternal blemiſhes, according to the principle 
above mentioned; nor are. the prejudices and falſe 
opinions of the age ſufficient to juſtify them. 


It is eſſential to the Rowan catholic religion to 
inſpire a violent hatred to every other worſhip, and 
_ repreſent all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as 
me _ of divine wrath and vengeance. Such 


_ ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, though they are in reality very blame. 
able, are conſidered as virtues by the zealots of that 
communion, and are repreſented in their tragedies 
and epic poems as a kind of divine heroiſm. This 
bigotry has disfigured two very fine tragedies of the 
Fak NEH theatre, Pol iEVCTE and ATHAL1A; where 


an intemperate zeal for particular modes of worſhip 
is ſet off with all the pomp imaginable, and forms 


the predominant character of the heroes. What 
“ is this,” ſays the ſublime Joap to Jos ABR, find- 
ing her in diſcourſe with MaTaan, the prieſt of 
Baal, Does the daughter of Davin ſpeak to this 
*« traitor ? Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould 
open and pour forth flames to devour you both? 
“Or leſt theſe holy walls ſhould fall and cruſh you 
“together? What is his purpoſe? Why comes 
*© that enemy of God hither to poiſon the air, which 
** we breathe, with his horrid preſence ?” Such ſen- 
timents are received with great applauſe on the 
theatre of Paris ; but at Lonoon the ſpectators 
would be full as much pleaſed to hear AcyiLLEs 


tell Acamgemnon, that he was a dog in his fore- 


head, and a deer in his heart, or JurirEx threaten 
Joxo with a ſound drubbing, if ſhe will not bs 


quiet. 


Rer1c10vs principles are alſo a blemiſh in any 
polite compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſti- 
tion, and intrude themſelves into every ſentiment, 

| however 
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however remote from any connection with religion. 
It is no excuſe for the poet, that the cuſtoms of his 
country had burthened life with ſo many religious 
ceremonies and obſervances, that no part of it was 
exempt from that yoke. It muſt for ever be ridi- 


culous in PTRARCAH to compare his miſtreſs, Lav- 
RA, to JesUs CHRisT, Nor is it leſs ridiculous in 
that agreeable libertine, Boccace, very ſeriouſly 


to give thanks to Gop ALmicaty and the ladies, 
for their aſſiſtance in defending him againſt his 
enemies, | 


NOTE [A], p. 24. 


Have taken it for granted, according to the ſuppoſition of 

Macnriaver, that the antient PzRSIANS had no nobility ; 
though there is reaſan to ſuſpect, that the FrorznTINE ſecre- 
tary, who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the Roman 
than the G RRR authors, was miſtaken in this particular. The 
more ancient PERSIANS, whoſe manners are deſcribed by Xx - 
NO PRON, Were a free people, and had nobility. Their oα r 
were preſerved even after the extending of their conqueſts and the 
conſequent change of their government, AR RIAN mentions 
them in DAR Iius's time, De exped. AL xx. lib. ii. Hiſtorians 
alſo ſpeak often of the perſons in command as men of family. 
TyGRANES, who was general cf the MeDz#s under XæRXES, 
was of the race of Ac NES, Hero. lib, vii. cap. 62. Ar- 
TACHEES, who directed the cutting of the canal about mount 
ATHos, was of the ſame family. Id. cap. 117. MEcanyzus 
was one of the ſeven eminent PrxSIANS who conſpired againft 
the MAG. His ſon, Zor raus, was in the higheſt command 
under Dax Tus, and delivered BasyLon to him. His grandſon, 
Moc vz us commanded the army, defeated at MAazATnoNn. 
His great-grandſon Zor vn us, was alſo eminent, and was baniſhed 
PrRS1IA. HERO p. lib. iii, Tuuc, lib i. Rosacts, who 
commanded an army in EGYPT under ARTAXERXES, was alſo 


deſcended from one of the ſeyen conſpirators, DI 0p. Sic. lib. 
XVI. 
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xvi. AGESILAUS, in XE Nor non, Hiſt. Ge xc, lib, iv. being 
deſirous of making a marriage betwixt king CoTYs his ally, and 
the daughter of Sy1THRIDATES, a PERSIAN of rank, who 
had deſerted to him, firſt aſks Cor vs what family SIT HR I- 
DATES is of, One of the moſt conſiderable in PERSIA, ſays 
CorTys. Ax us, when offered the ſovereignty by CLzag. 
CHvs and the ten thouſand Gx ERK Ss, refuſed it as of too low a 
rank, and ſaid, that ſo many eminent PERSTIANSs would never 
endure his rule. Id. de exped. lib. ii. Some of the families, 
deſcended from the feven PERSIANSs abovementioned remained 
during all AL EXAN DER's ſucceſſors; and MITRHII DATES, in 
Ax riockhus's time, is ſaid by PoLYBI1vs to be deſcended from 
one of them, lib. v. cap. 43. AR TABAZ us was eſteemed, as 
Ax RIAN ſays, ev voig TgwTor; Hegg lib. iii. And when AL Ex- 
ANDER married in one day 80 of his captains to PRRSTIAN 
women, his intention plainly was to ally the Maczponiaxs 
with the moſt eminent PRRS1AN families, Id. lib. vii. Dio- 
po us Sicut us ſays they were of the moſt noble birth in PER- 
STA, lib. xvii, The government of Pzas1a was deſpotic, and 
conducted, in many reſpec̃ts, after the eaſtern manner, but was 
not carried ſo far as to extirpate all nobility, and confound all 
ranks and orders. It left men who were ſtill great, by them» 
ſelves and their family, independent of their office and commiſ- 
ſion. And the reaſon why the Maczponrans kept ſo eaſily 
dominion over them was owing to other cauſes eaſy to be found 
in the hiſtorians; though it muſt be owned that Macniaver's 
reaſoning is, in itſelf, juſt, however doubtful its application to the 
preſent caſe, | 


NOTE [B], p. 45. 


V that influence of the crown, which I would juſtify, I mean 
only that ariſing from the offices and honours which are at 
the diſpoſal of the crown. As to private bribery, it may be con- 
fidered in the fame light as the practice of employing ſpies, which 
is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is infamous in a bad 
one: But to be a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always infamous un- 
der all miniſters, and is to be regarded as a ſhameleſs proſtitution, 
PoLy- 


a, = A 


| cap. 15. 
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Potannvd juſtly eſteems the pecuniary influence of the ſenate * 
and cenſors to be one of the regular and conſtitutional weights, 
which preſerved the balance of the Row AN government, Lib, vis 


NOTE [ol, p. 64. 
Td v, in part; For it is a vulgar error to imagine, that the an- 
cients were as great friends to toleration as the Ex GLISR or 


Durch are at preſent. The laws againſt external ſuperſtition, 
amongſt the RomaNs, were as ancient as the time of the twelve 


tables; and the Jews as well as CuRISTIANsS were ſometimes 
puniſhed by them ; though, in general, theſe laws were not rigor- 
ouſly executed, Immediately after the conqueſt of Gaui, they 
forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the religion of the 
Dxvips ; and this was a kind of perſecution, In about a cen= 
tury after this conqueſt, the emperor, Cx. Auprus, quite aboliſhed 
that ſuperſtition by penal laws; which would have been a very 
grievous perſecution, if the imitation of the Roman manners 4 
had not, before-hand, weaned the Gavrs from their ancient pre- 

judices. Sur rox ius in vita CLAUDII. PrIxx aſcribes the 
abolition of the Druid ſuperſtitions to TI BER Tus, probably be- 


cauſe that emperor had taken ſome ſteps towards reſtraining them, 


(lib, xxx. cap. 1.) This is an inftance of the uſual caution and 


moderation of the Romans in ſuch caſes; and very different 


from their violent and ſanguinary method of treating the Chriſti - 
ans, Hence we may entertain a ſuſpicion, that thoſe furious per- 
ſecutions of Chriſtianity were, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 
imprudent zeal and bigotry of the firſt propagators of that ſect; 
and Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory affords us many reaſons to confirm this 
4 


N O 7E [DI, p. . 


f E orators formed the taſte of the ATEN IAN people, 
not the people of the orators. Gorcras LZONTINXuS 
was very taking with them, till they became acquainted with a 


better manner, His figures of ſpeech, ſays Dioporvs Sicur us, 


his antithefis, his 0 ¹ D-, his opcororeheuscy, which are now 
deſpiſed, had a great lee 185 the 3 Lib. xii. page 106. 
Vor. 1 7 | er 
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ex . Rnop: It is in vain therefore for modern orators to 
plead the taſte of their hearers as an apology for their lame per. 
formances. It would be ftrange prejudice in fayour of antiquity, 
not to allow a BRITISH parliament to be naturally ſuperior i in 
RE and n to an ATHENIAN mob. 


NOTE [E]. p. 142. 


F it be aſked how we can reconcile to the foregoing prin- 
ciples the happinefs, riches, and good police of the CHINESE, 
who have always been governed by a ſole monarch, and can 
ſcarcely form an, idea of a free government ; I would anſwer, 
that though the CHINESE government be a pure monarchy, it 
is not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute. This proceeds from a pecu- 
luarity of the ſituation of that country: They have no neigh- 
bours, except the TAR TA RS, from whom they were, in ſome 
meaſure, ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, by their famous 
wall, and by the great ſuperiority of their numbers, By this 
means, military diſcipline has always been much neglected among 
them; and their ſtanding forces are mere militia of the worſt 
kind; and unfit to ſuppreſs any general inſurrection in countꝛ ies 
ſo extremely populous. The ſword, therefore, may properly be 
ſaid to be always in the hands of the people, which is a ſufficient 
reſtraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandarins 
or governors of provinces under the reſtraint of general laws, in 
order to prevent thoſe rebelliogs, which we learn from hiſtory to 
have been ſo frequent and dangerous in that government. Per- 
' Haps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for defence 
againſt foreign enemies, would be the beſt of all governments, as 
having both the tranquillity attending kingly power, and the 
| moderation and liberty of popular aſſemblies. 


NOTE I, p. 204. 


| Wine I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I ſhould 
remind my reader of that famous doctrine, ſuppoſed to be 
fully proved in modern times, © That taſtes and colours, and 


6c all other ſenſible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in 
5 : | 4 « the 


LY 
- 


— 
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«the ſenſes.” The caſe is the ſame with beauty and deſormity, 
virtue and vice. This doctrine, however, takes off no more from 
| the reality of the latter qualities, than from that of the former; 
nor need it give any umbrage either to critics or moraliſts. Tho” 
colours were allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters 
ever be leſs regarded or eſteemed? There is a ſufficient unifor= | 
mity in the ſenſes and feelings of mankind, to make all theſe qua- 
lities the objects of art and reaſoning, and to have the greateſt in- 
fluence on life and manners. And as it 1s certain, that the dif- 
covery above mentioned in natural philoſophy, makes no alteration 
on action and conduct; why ſhould a like diſcovery in moral phi- 
loſophy make any alteration ? | 


NOTE [G], p. 221. 


HE Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he 

limits all philoſophical topics and reflections to theſe two. 
W Sri to be others, whoſe truth is undeniable, and: whaſe' 
natural tendency is to tranquillize and ſoften all the paſſions. Phi- 
lofophy greedily ſeizes theſe, ſtudies them, weighs them, commits 
them to the memory, and familiarizes them to the mind: And 
their influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, and 
moderate, may be conſiderable. But what is their influence, you 
will fay, if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed after the ſame 
manner to which they pretend to form it? They may, at leaft, 
fortify that temper, and furniſh it with views, by which it may 
entertain and nouriſh itſelf, Here are a few examples of ſuch 
philoſophical reflections. 


I. Is it not certain, that every condition has concealed ills > 
Then why envy any body? 

2. Every one has known ills; and there is a compenſation 

throughout. Why not be contented with the preſent ? | 

3. Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the good and the ill, and 
levels every thing. | | 

4. Health and humour all. The reſt of little conſequence, 
except theſe be affected. 8 


1 2 5. How 
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5. How many other good things have I? Then why bevexed 


for one ill? 


6. How many are happy i in the condition of which J complain ? 


How many envy me? 


7. Every good muſt be paid for Fortune by labour, Weber | 
by flattery. Would I keep the price, yet have the commodity ? 


8. Expect not too great happineſs in life. nn nature ad- 


mt it not, 
9. Propoſe not a happineſs too complicated. But does that de- 


pend on me? Yes: The firſt choice does. Life is like a game: 


One may chooſe the game: And paſſion, M — ſeizes the 
proper object. 

10. Anticipate by your hopes,” and fancy "OM conſolation, 
| which time infallibly brings to every affliction. 


11. I deſire to be rich. Why! ? That 1 may poſſeſs many fine 
objects; houſes, gardens, equipage, &c. How many fine objects 


does nature offer to every one without expence ? If enjoyed, ſuf- 
ficient. If not: See the effect of cuſtom or of temper, which 
would ſoon take off the reliſh of the riches, 


22. I deſire fame, Let this occur; If I act well, I ſhall have 


| the eſteem of * my eee And what is all the reſt to 
me ? | 


- Theſe reffections are fo obvious, that it is a wonder they 6c- 
eur not to every man: So convincing, that it is a wonder they 
perſuade not every man. But perhaps they do occur to and per- 
ſoade moſt men; when they conſider human life, by a general 
and calm ſurvey : But where any real, affecting incident hap- 
pens ; when paſſion is awakened, fancy agitated, example draws, 
and counſel urges the philoſopher is loſt in the man, and he 
ſearches in vain for that perſuaſion which before ſeemed ſo firm, 
and unſhaken. What remedy for this inconvenience ? Aſſiſt 
yourſelf by a frequent peruſal of the entertaining moraliſts : 
Have recourſe to the learning of PruTazcn, the imagination 
of Lucian, the eloquence of Cicxro, the wit of Sznzca, 
the gaĩety of MonTa1cnz, the ſublimity of SuarTzSBURY; 
Moral precepts, ſo couched, ſtrike deep, and fortify the mind 
| © A 
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againſt the illuſions of paſſion, But truſt not altogether to ex- 
ternal aid: By habit and ſtudy acquire that philoſophical temper 
which both gives force to reflection, and by rendering a great 
part of your happineſs independant, takes off the edge from all 
diſorderly paſſions, and tranquillizes the mind, Deſpiſe not theſe 
helps; but confide not too much in them neither; unleſs nature 
has been favourable in the temper, with which ſhe has endowed 


you, 


"NOTE [H], p. 249. 


17 is a ſaying of MENAN DER, Ke gęarisrre, V, av £2 

T\drTE $83; Ode yiverr' av. MEN, apud STOB &UM, I 
is not in the power even of God to make apolite ſoldier, The con- 
trary obſervation with regard to the manners of ſoldiers takes 
place in our days, This ſeems to me a preſumption, that the 


ancients owed all their refinement and civility to books and 


ſtudy; for which, indeed, a ſoldier's life is not ſo well calculated. 


Company and the world is their ſphere. And if there be any 


politeneſs to be learned from company, they will certainly * a 
conſiderable ſhare of it, 75 


NOTE [III, p. 250. 


| 1 * o0UGH all mankind have a ſtrong propenſity to religion at 


certain times and in certain diſpoſitions z yet are there few 
or none, who have it to that degree, and with that conſtancy, 
which is requiſite to ſupport the character of this profeſſion. 
It maſt, therefore, happen, that clergymen, being drawn from 
the common maſs of mankind, as people are to other employ- 
ments, by the views of profit, the greateſt part, though no atheiſts 


or free-thinkers, will find it neceſſary, on particular occaſions, 


to feign more devotion than they are, at that time, poſſeſſed of, 
and to maintain the appearance of fervor and ſeriouſneſs, even 
when jaded with the exerciſes of their religion, or when they 
have their minds engaged in the common occupations of life, 
They muſt not, like the reſt of the world, give ſcope to their 
natural movements and ſentiments: They muſt ſet a guard over 

TY | their 
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their looks and words and actions: And in order to ſupport the 
veneration paid them by the ignorant vulgar, they muſt not only 
keep a remarkable reſerve, but muſt promote the ſpirit of ſuper- 
ſtition, by a continued grimace and hypocriſy. This diſſimula- 
tion often deſtroys the candor and ingenuity of theif temper, and 
makes an irreparable breach in their character. 


If by chance any of them be po ſſeſſed of a temper more ſuſ- 
ceptible of devotion than uſual, ſo that he has but little occafion 
for hypocriſy to ſupport the character of his profeſſion; it is fo 
natural for him to overrate this advantage, and to think that it 
atones for every violation of morality, that frequently he is not 
more virtuous than the hypocrite, And though few dare openly 
avow thoſe exploded opinions, that every thing is lawful to the 
ſainrs, and that they alone have property in their goods ; yet may we 
obſerve, that theſe principles lurk in every boſom, and repreſent 
a zeal for religious obſervances as ſo great a merit, that it may 
compenſate for many vices and enormities. This obſervation is 

ſo common, that all prudent men are on their guard, when they 
meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion; though at 
the ſame time, they confeſs, that there are many exceptions to 
this general rule, and that probity and ſuperſtition, or even pro- 
bity and fanaticiſm, are not altogether and in every inſtance in- 


OY 


compatible. 


Moſt men are ambitious ; but the ar ben of 3 men may 
commonly be ſatisfied, by excelling in their particular profeſſion, 
and thereby promoting the intereſts of ſociety, The ambition of 
the clergy. can often be ſatisfied only by promoting ignorance and 
ſuperſtition and implicit faith and pious frauds, And having got 
what ARcnimepDes only wanted, (viz, another world, on 
which he could fix his engines) no wonder they move this world 
at their pleaſu re. 


Moſt men have an averweaning conceit of een but 
theſe have a peculiar temptation to that vice, who are regarded 
with ſuch veneration, and are even deemed ſacred, by the ignorant 
multitude. 


Moſt 


* 
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Moſt men are apt to bear a particular regard for members of 
their own profeſſion; but as a lawyer, or phyſician, or mer- 


chant, does, each of them follow out his buſineſs apart, the in- 


tereſts of theſe profeſſions are not ſo cloſely united as the intereſts 

of clergymen of the ſame religion; where the whole body gains 
by the veneration, paid to their common 8 and by the ſups 
preſſion of antagoniſts, 

Few men can bear contradiction with patience; but the clergy 
too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this article: Be- 
cauſe all their credit and livelihood depend upon the belief, which 
their opinions meet with; and they alone pretend to a divine and 
ſupernatural authority, or have any colour for repreſenting their 
antagoniſts as impious and prophane, The Odium Theologicum, or 
Theological Hatred, is noted even to a proverb, and means that 
degree of rancour, which is the moſt furious and implacable, 


Revenge is a natural paſſion to mankind z' but ſeems to reigh_ | 


with the greateſt force in prieſts and women: Becauſe, being 
deprived of the immediate exertion of anger, in violence and com- 
bat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on that account; 
and their pride ſupports their vindictive diſpoſition, 

Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral 
|  eauſes, inflamed in that profeſſion ; and though ſeveral individuals 

_ eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe governments will be on their 
guard againſt the attempts of a ſociety, who will for ever com- 


bine into one faction, and while it acts as a ſociety, will for 
ever be actuated by ambition, we, revenge, and a nn 


ſpirit. 

The temper of religion is grave and ſeriqvs; nod this is the 
character required of prieſts, which confines them to ſtrict rules 
of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity and intemperance 


amongſt them. The gaiety, much leſs the exceſſes of pleaſure, 


is not permitted in that body ; and this virtue is, perhaps, the 
only one which they owe to their profeſſion, In religions, in- 
deed, founded on ſpeculative principles, and where public diſ- 
courſes make a part of religious ſervice, it may alſo be ſuppoſet 
that the clergy will have a conſiderable ſhare in the learning of 
the times; though it is certain that their taſte in eloquence will 
| | "NY 


— 
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always be better than their ſkill in reaſoning and philoſophy. 
But whoever poſſeſſes the other noble virtves of humanity, meek- 
neſs, and moderation, as yery many of them, no doubt, do, is 
beholden for them to nature or reflection, not to the genius of his 
calling. 

It was no bad expedient in the old 1 for aan 
the ſtrong effect of the prieſtly character, to make it a law that 
no one ſhould be received into the ſacerdotal office, till he was 
| paſt fifty years of age, Dron, Hal. lib. i, The living a laymag 
till that age, it is preſumed, would be able to fix the character. 


NOTE (K], p. 251. | 

ES AR (de Bello Gal Lico, lib. i.) ſays that the Gar- 
-— LIC horſes were very good; the GERMAN very bad. We 
find in lib, vii. that he was obliged to remount ſome German 
_ cavalry with Garr 1c hoiſes, At preſent, no part of Evrore 
has ſo bad horſes of all kinds as FRance: But Gxrmany 
abounds with excellent war horſes, This may beget a little ſuſ- 
picion, that even animals depend not on the climate ; but on the 
different breeds, and on the {kill and care in rearing them, The 
north of ENGLAND abounds in the beſt horſes of all kines which 
are in the world. In the neighbouring counties, north ſide the 
TwzzD, no good horſes of any kind are to be met with. STR a- 
Bo, lib. ii. rejects, in a great meaſure, the influence of climate 
upon men. All is cuſtom and education, ſays he, It is not 
from nature, that the ATHENIANS are learned, the LAckDE- 
MONIANS ignorant, and the THEBANs too, who are fli]l nearer 
-neighbours to the former. Even the difference of — he 

| . depends not on climate. 


5 NOT. E LI, P · 255. 
A Small ſe& or ſociety amidft a greater are commonly mol 
regular in their morals z becauſe they are more remarked, 
and the faults of individuals draw diſhonour on the whole, The 
only exception to this rule is, when the ſuperſtition and preju- 
dices of the large ſociety are ſo firong as to throw an infamy on 
the ſmaller ſociety, independent of their morals. For in that 
«caſe, having no character either to ſave or gain, they become care- 
Jefs of their behayiour, except among themſelyes, 


* 
* * 


* 


NOTE 
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NOTE [M], p. 259. 


| I Am apt to ſuſpect the negroes, and in general all the other 
ſpecies of men (for there are four or five different kinds) to be 
naturally inferior to the' whites, There ſcarcely ever was a 
civilized nation of any other complexion than white, nor even any 
individual eminent either in action or ſpeculation, No ingeni- 
ous manufactures amongſt them, no arts, no ſciences. On the 
other hand, the moſt rude and barbarous of the whites, ſuch as 
the ancient GERMAxs, the preſent TA RT ARS, have ſtill ſome- 
thing eminent about them, in their vatour, form of government, 
or ſome other particular. Such a uniform and conſtant difference 
could not happen, in ſo many countries and ages, if nature had 
not made an original diſtinction between theſe breeds of men. 
Not to mention our colonies, there are Nx GORE ſlaves diſperſed 
all over Exo R, of whom none ever diſcovered any ſymptoms 
of ingenuity z though low people, without education, will ſtart 
up amongſt us, and diſtinguiſh themſelves in every profeſſion, 
In JaMATCA, indeed, they talk of one negro as a man of parts 
and learning ; but it is likely he 1s admired for ſlender accom- 
rliſhments, like a parrot, who ſpeaks a few words plaialy, 


NOTE INI, p. 276. = 


P . no ſcruple of repreſenting diſtreſs and ſorrow _ 

as well as any, other paſſion : But they ſeem not to dweil 
ſo much on theſe melancholy affections as the poets, who, though 
they copy every emotion of the human breaſt, yet paſs quickly 
over the agreeable ſentiments. A painter repreſents only. one 
inſtant; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure to affect and 
delight the ſpectator: But nothing can furniſh to the poet a 
variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, except diſtreſs, 
terror, or anxiety. Compleat joy and ſatisfaction is attended 
with ſecurity, and leaves no farther room for action. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUM®, 


